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Wuitte the events of the month of August, which have 
been narrated, were transpiring in the valley of Mexico, 
a detachment of troops, the first subsequent to that which 
Pierce had conducted, was fighting its way from Vera 
Cruz, to join the head quarters of the Army. The con- 
flict, which it maintained for seventy miles, with hordes of 
guerilleros, and during a march ofsome fourteen days ; and 
the four distinct combats, at points selected by a superior 
enemy, which it successfully waged ; exhibited the deter- 
mined energy of American recruits, when led and urged 
by veteran and gallant officers. These affairs have been 
overshadowed by the grander achievements of Contreras 
and Churubusco.; and few have ever heard of, and fewer 
still have paused a moment in noticing the obstacles sur- 
mounted, and the victories won by the brave command 
under Major Lally, 9th Infantry. Meriting greater prom- 
inence than has been bestowed upon it, a page or two will 
be appropriated to the purpose, before proceeding to the 
principal topic of our paper. 

The force consisted of about one thousand men, exclu- 
sively recruits, destined for different regiments already in 
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the field, and was in escort of a train of sixty four wagons. 
The commander was an inexperienced officer, but several 
of his immediate juniors had been long in service, and 
more than once in battle, and it is only just to attribute 
his success, as due in a great measure, to their counsel 
and assistance. A report had reached the enemy, that a 
large amount of specie was to be conveyed by this train, 
and they rallied to the number of 2,000 or more, under the 
Governor of the State of Vera Cruz, and other distinguish- 
ed persons, to secure the prize. Lally left Vera Cruz on 
the 6th of August, and first met the Mexicans, in force, on 
the 10th, near Passo de Ovejas, the scene of Col. M’Intosh’s 
unfortunate rencounter, on the 6th of June. The arrange- 
ments for the march, had been judiciously made—a large 
body of men in frout, another in the rear, and a third in 
the centre of the train, with mounted troops skirting both 
the flanks. Two six-pounder guns were in the advance, 
preceded by cavalry. The enemy occupied a hill in front, 
and were protected on the right of the road by the ruins 
of a stone house,—on the left, by a dense chapparel, while 
a simultaneous attack was directed upon our centre 
and rear. The two assaults were handsomely repulsed. 
The strong point, however, and which impeded the prog- 
ress, was about the house: the resistance there was more 
obstinate. In aid of the artillery, which played with some 
effect, a charge was ordered; but the recruits were not too 
impetuous in moving upon such an obstacle, and a desul- 
tory fire was kept up from the bush. At length, Capt. 
(now Brevet Major*) Alvord, 4th Infantry, and acting 
Adjutant General, rallied and persuaded them into a dar- 
ing charge, which he led in person, and after a sharp con- 

* Major B. Alvord, 4th Infantry, is one of the most estimable and accom- 
plished officers in the army,—estimable for his social traits— his elevation of 
sentiment and purity of character, and possessing brilliant talents,—accom- 
plished, by long experience (graduating at West Point in 1833)—eminent 
cultivation of literature and science,and chivalric gallantity as evinced in Flor- 
ida, and in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca. Major Lally was extreme- 
Fh fortunate in procuring his services as Adjutant General, which honour he 

eclined to render, unless in conjunction with the command of his company 
then recruits for the march. Lally said of his conduct, in a dispatch to the 
commandant at Vera Cruz, “a charge made in front by Captain Alvord, 
saved the day,”—-and in his report to the Adjutant General of the Army (Ex. 
No.1, Ist, Ses, 30. Cong, Senate p. 483.) ‘Captain B. Alvord distinguished 
himself by his example of coolness and courage in rallying the men and lead- 


ing them up to charge the height and the stene house in front and on the 
right, from which the enemy delivered a very heavy fire.” 
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test, carried the building, dispersed the Mexicans, and 
cleared the way. The loss sustained was two officers, 
and nine men wounded, one mortally. 

On the 12th, the National bridge was reached, where 
the enemy was again concentrated, The fort on the left, 
the heights on the right, and the hacienda in front were 
occupied, but appeared to be deserted, and a force was 
organized to remove the barricade on the bridge, and ad- 
vance. The artillery, (two pieces under Lieut. Sears) pre- 
ceded by onecompany of infantry, and followed by another 
moved on to the bridge without horses, and with limbers 
inthe rear. By the time they had attained the midway 
of the bridge, the enemy appeared in front, and before the 
guns could be fired, heavy discharges of musketry poured 
upon the men from all sides. A cannonier falling, broke 
a priming wire in the vent of one of the pieces, and neith- 
er could be sufficiently elevated to sweep the heights 
' around. The order was reluctantly given to withdraw. 
The infantry maintained their position behind the para- 
pets of the bridge—the cannon were taken to the rear 
under a severe fire. One piece was retained in the road, 
in front of the train, and played upon the fort—the other 
was drawn with difficulty to an eminence, whence an effec- 
tive fire was given upon the heights. The Mexicans were 
driven from all their positions by an application of grape 
—the barricade was finally removed, and the command 
advanced on the route. The contest was waged almost 
entirely by artillery. Our loss was one officer killed, 
(Twiggs, a nephew of Gen. Twiggs, and son of the gal- 
lant Major, who fell at the head of the storming party of 
Quitman’s division, at Chapultepec)—and 12 men, 4 
officers and 483 men were wounded. 

After spending a day fruitlessly at the National Bridge, 
in expectation of reinforcements, which had been request- 
ed on the 11th instant, Major Lally proceeded to the Rio 
del Plan, where he arrived on the 14th. The splendid 
bridge over the stream had been broken down. Leaving 
the train under guard, in anticipation of resistance at Cer- 
ro Gordo, he proceeded with the main force to reconnoitre 
and dislodge the enemy from the strong holds of that po- 
sition. He was not. disappointed. The Mexicans were 
prepared to receive him. They occupied the hills on the 
right of the pass, and the forts which Pillow had failed to 
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subdue on the 8th of April, and had barricaded the road 
near the extremity of the gorge. After firing canister for 
atime, several companies were ordered to charge the en- 
emy on the right, which was successfully done, and the 
hills were gained. Three companies (180 men) were 
sent under Lieut. Ridgely, 4th Infantry, over the very 
ground which Pillow had traversed, to seize the eminen- 
ces on the left. Ridgely moved likewise, upon Fort No. 
2, after cautious reconnoissance, and, under the fire of a 
nine-pounder gun and severe discharges of small arms, 
stormed and carried the work against double his own 
numbers. The enemy, effectively pelted in their retreat, 
fled from forts Nos. 1 and 8, leaving two nine-pounders 
(dismounted) and a quantity of ammunition, and Ridgely 
took possession of the commanding points. The circum- 
stances attending the two assaults of Pillow and Ridgely 
were different. In the first, there were regular troops— 
an army at hand to encourage—artillery in strength to 
fortify the defence—the presence of Santa Anna to inspire 
more or less enthusiasm—and the difficulties of the ground 
less perfectly known. In the other, there was an advan- 
tage of greater relative force—but it was composed of 
irregulars, and their guns were not mounted, and were 
fired without effect. Still the action onthe part of Ridge- 
ly, with a handful of raw soldiers, was gallant and meri- 
torious, and he proved that the works ought not to have 
been inpregnable to Pillow, and by a judicious approach 
might have been readily conquered. At midnight of the 
15th, the barricade was quietly removed, and the next 
morning the formidable pass was occupied. The loss. 
was 2 men killed and 11 wounded. 

Hearing that troops were advancing from Vera Cruz 
to reinforce him, a command was ordered to the National 
Bridge, to aid their passage of that position, but they had 
already been driven back, and Lally’s party rejoined him. 
The train was brought up from the Plan, and the detach- 
ment marched towards Jalapa. On the 19th, at Los Ani- 
mas, a mile and a half from the city, the Mexicans were 
again encountered—protected by a stone fence on a hill 
along the left of the road. The field pieces practised as 
usual—the infantry charged once more-—and, in an hour, 
with the loss of 2 killed and 6 wounded, including Lally, 
the enemy was dispersed. An officer sent to the Alcalde 
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of Jalapa, was fired on in the streets, and returned. But 
next day, an amicable disposition was manifested and our 
troops peacefully entered the city. The harassing march 
was ended. The troops were made veterans by their 
brief but stirring campaign, and the termination of its 
toils, and escape from its dangers, were matters of con- 
gratulation and becoming pride to all concerned.* About 
200 sick and wounded embarrassed the operations, reduc- 
ed the numbers of the command more than one-fifth, and 
towards the close creating much anxiety in Lally for a 
favourable issue of his hazardous movement.t The de- 
tachment paused a short time at Jalapa, to refit the train 
and to enable the troops to recover from their unwonted 
fatigues. It did not reach the Capitol until the 10th of 
‘December. But, in the interim, it was associated with 
other troops, and was engaged in other affairs, of which, 
at a future period, due notice may be taken. The armis- 
tice agreed upon by the military convention was ratified 
by Genls. Scott and Santa Anna, on the 24th of August. 
Its introductory paragraph declares{ the object to be, to 
enable “the Mexican government to take into considera- 
tion the propositions which the Commissioner, on the part 
of the United States, has to make.” Its prominent terms 
were, that hostilities should cease absolutely, within a 
circuit of thirty leagues from the Capitol, and not be re- 
sumed, until 48 hours after formal notice from one of the 
opposing chiefs ; that both armies should remain in the 
positions then occupied (Scott was at Tacubaya) ; that 
neither should be reinforced, nor should either erect mili- 


* Reports of Major Lally, Lieut. Sears, 2d Artillery, and Lieut. Ridgely, 
4th Infantry. The former says, that every company was composed of re- 
cruits. The total casualties were 105—93 killed and wounded and 12 mis- 
sing. The Mexicans said that their loss was very great. Ex. Doc, No. 1., p. 
482-491. 

t Attached to Major Lally’s command, and to whom, among others, he ex- 

ressed his “‘indebtedness for gallantry’ was the Baron Von Grone, of the 
Peins army. The King of Prussia was so highly impressed with the 
brilliancy of Scott’s operations, at Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo, that, in a let- 
ter to our Secretary of State, he “he desired permission for this officer (the 
Baron) to study the art of war under that great Captain—Gen. Scott. The 
Baron reached Vera Cruz too late to accompany Pierce, and availed himself 
of the next detachment, which was Lally’s, to get to Scott’s Head-Quarters. 
He was, unfortunately, too late also to witness the battles in the Valley. His 
mission, however, was a splendid compliment to the military abilities of Gen. 
Scott. 

$¢ Ex. Doc. No. 52, Senate, 1st Ses. 30th Congress, p. 310. 
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tary works or enlarge or strengthen those which existed ; 
and that supplies going to or from the city or country, for 
either army—excluding arms or munitions—should not be 
obstructed. 

With the laudable desire to commence negociations, 
Mr. Trist, on the 25th, announced to Pacheco, ‘“ minister 
of relations” that he was prepared to treat with Commis: 
sioners on the part of Mexico, and requested an early day 
of meeting. The Cabinet of Santa Anna were assembled 
forthwith, and several distinguished individuals were 
named “to hear, nothing more,* the propositions for 
peace.” The afternoon of the 27th “was designated for 
the conference.” The Commissioners, however, declined 
the honour of serving. , But Herrera, a very influential 
member of the moderado party, universally esteemed, and 
inclined decidedly to peace, was persuaded to act, and the 
others were replaced by Messrs. Couto, Villamil, and 
Aristain, who, it appears, were equally favourable to a 
treaty. Santa Anna issued a proclamation informing the 
nation of what he had done, and asserted that he was 
“ exercising} the power conceded to him by the constitu- 
tion”—a power, which it will be remembered, he ascribed 
exclusively to Congress, in June, when Mr. Trist trans- 
mitted to him the letter of Secretary Buchanan. The 
powers of the diplomatic agents were exchanged on the 
27th”—those of Trist were plenary, while the other party 
were authorized simply to hear and report. Their apol- 
ogy was, that negociations had not begun, but that more 
enlarged grants would be made them, when they should 
commence the work. Mr. Trist was satisfied, and readily 
submitted his project of a treaty with which our govern- 
ment had furnished him. After perusing it,t Santa An- 
na extended the powers of his commission, but he tram- 
melled them with impracticable instructions, which his 
Cabinet had adopted, agreeably to the dates on the 24th 
and 30th.” The first were the preliminaries or basis for 
negociation, beyond which, they were unable to move 

* Ex. Doc. No. 52, order for the appointment of Commissioners, August 
25th, 1847, p. 317.” 

t Ibid. Power first given to Commissioners, Aug. 27th, 1841, p. 825. 

+ Two sets of instructions, dated 24th and 30th of August ; the latter a 


modification of the first. Both, probably, given to the Commissioners after 


a Trist submitted his plan of a treaty. Found in Doc. No, 52, pp. 818 and 
330. 
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without his sanction. One of the items required, in conce- 
ding Texas, that slavery should be excluded. Another, 
that the now Neuces should be the boundary. A third, 
that indemnification should be rendered to the Mexican 
government for “damages, injuries and extraordinary ex- 
penses of the war, made in the territory of the Republic,” 
and also, “ for sufferings caused to families, etc.” Anoth- 
er, that the Irish prisoners (of the San Patrick battalion, 
who were not yet sentenced) should be restored. And 
the final one reads, “as a general basis, they (the Com- 
missioners) shall treat for peace as if we had triumphed, 
etc!” A suitable conclusion to a long list of the most ar- 
rogant assumptions. The instructions of the 23d “modi- 
fied to some extent the preceding ones, in demanding a 
“frank” statement of the “motives of the war, and the 
ends for which it is prosecuted,” in refusing “absolutely” 
the privilege of navigating the “river Tuhantepec, or 
to traffic upon any way or road that may be established 
between the two seas,” and in declaring that our land and 
naval forces “ought” to be withdrawn as soon as the 
“preliminaries of peace are signed by both parties,”—these 
remaining “ subject'to the ratification of the Mexican 
Congress.” The Commissioners unanimously refused to 
act, and onthe 31st, asked the “supreme government”’ to 
“consider the plenary* powers with which they had been 
invested as not accepted.” In reply, the powers were 
amplified—the Commissioners were to “ approximate to 
the instructions as muchas might be possible”’—and great 
discretion was allowed, in consideration of their “ illus- 
tration and patriotism.” The negociation really opened 
on the Ist September—and the conferences of that and 
the succeeding day, were decisive against any agreement 
between the parties. Mr. Trist presented hisultimata. And 
having abandoned lower and upper California, an accom- 
modation seemed practicable on all points, excepting the 
cession of New Mexico, andthe strip of territory between 
the Bravo and the Nueces. The Commissioners would 
hold to the one by “sentiments of honour and delicacy, 
even moref than (by) a calculation of interest,” and they 
regarded “the preservation of the other, as a condition 
sine qua non of peace.” As a final rejoinder, Mr. Trist 


* Their refusal and the reply, see in Doc. No. 52, pp. 834 and 335. 
t+ Letter of Commissioners to Mr. Trist, Doc. 62, p. 886. 
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consented to refer this second ultimatum to the reconside- 
ration of his government, requiring the prolongation of 
the armistice 40 or 45 days, in which:to receive an an- 
swer,* provided, the Commissioners would propose form- 
ally to accept the general boundary which he suggested. 
This boundary commenced at the Nueces—comprehended 
nearly all of New Mexico, but excluded Paso del Norte, 
on the Bravo, and, following the 33d parallel of latitude to 
the Pacific, excluded also, the port of San Diego. The 
offer was reported to Santa Anna. Thediscussions which 
followed were numerous and long. Pacheco termed the 
extension of the armistice a “snare,”+ and declared that 
it was “necessary to chastise the American pride.” The 
Commissioners advocated concession{[--they were not 
unwilling to accept the proposition. Santa Anna vacilla- 
ted. He was in perplexity and a prey to the most anxious 
doubt. Mr. Trist|| asserts that as late as 3 o’clock, p.m., 
on the 5th of September, Santa Anna determined to give 
carte blanche to his Commissioners, which in fact was 
yielding the point. But he changed again, and, says the 
same authority, by the influence of Gen. Tornel. At all 
events, he indignantly rejected the offer, and concocted 
a§ counter project which the Commissioners gave to Trist 
on the 6th.” He announced that “in New Mexico and 
the few leagues which divide the right bank of the Nue- 
ces from the left bank of the Bravo was contained peace 
or war.” Three days were given for an answer. Trist 
at once estimated the nature of his response, and dated on 
the 7th,{] a very able reply, embodying a masterly resumé 


* Same Doe. p. 195. Trist’s despatch to Secretary Buchanan, of 4th 
September, 1847. 

+ “The Other Side” p. 321. 

} Trist’s despatch in vindication of his offer, 6th Dec. 1847. Doc. No. 52, 
piaeh and on. For the Cabinet debates, see Trist’s letter, and “The Other 
Si e.” 

| eS es 6th Dec. See Doc. No. 52, p. 251: In this letter, he alludes 
to the influential exertions of Tornel, upon Santa Anna. Of this General, we 
only know that he was Governor (““ The Other Side,”p. 314) of the city of Mex- 
ico, and that he was disregarded by the populace, when they attacked our 
wagon train on the 26th of August, in the city, and he attempted to check 
them. We do not dispute Mr. Trist’s assertion, but there is certainly no 
proof that it is true. 

§ Same document. Pacheco’s letter to the Commissioners on the 5th of 
September, pp. 342-343. The counter project p. 339. 

J ‘‘ The Other Side,” p. 828 says Mr. Trist offered to answer it the next day, 
the 7th, “ but it was not thus.” In another chapter it will be seen that the time 
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of the causes for, and the origin of the war. The Mexi- 
can scheme was altogether inadmissible, and no doubt, 
hopeless of a satisfactory adjustment, Santa Anna design- 
ed it rather to strengthen himself with the anti-peace par- 
ty and the army, than to exert the least influence with our 
functionaries. The negociations thus ended without re- 
sults. Resort was necessarily had to the renewal of 
hostilities. 

Two very opposite views have been taken of the arm- 
istice and the consequent negociation. The one, that 
Scott and Trist were deceived by a ruse de guerre on the 
part of Santa Anna. That the prospect of concluding a 
treaty was extended by the Mexican, with the single pur- 
pose of gaining a respite, to enable him to re-organize his 
army, to rally his dismayed friends, to strengthen his de- 
fensive works, and to ascertain our precise numbers 
and all our deficiencies. The major portion of the 
writers on the subject have concurred pretty much in 
this opinion, and the sentiment of the country and of 
many in the army, generally accords with it. The 
other, which has been argued at some length, in Mr. Trist’s 
despatches, claims that Santa Anna himself was over- 
reached, because the policy adopted resulted in his per- 
petual downfall ; whereas, the acceptance of our propo- 
sitions, to which, his Commissioners, opposed to him (a 
majority at least), yet leaders of the intelligent and con- 
trolling body of the community, were willing to accede, 
would have re-established his influence as chief of the 
Nation, and have rescued him from defeat and exile. 

From a scrutiny into the published evidence, and some 
regard to the arguments based on the transaction, we are 
not prepared to assert that either party was duped by the 
other. As remarked in a previous article, Gen. Scott 
committed, according to our judgment, a military error, 
in requesting or conceding an armistice, without the lim- 
its of the city ; for which, it was likewise said, the blame 
might be justly shared by the government, and people at 
home in general, who were impatient at the continuance 
of the war and were unduly anxious to terminate it. Un- 


when the said answer was received by our government.” No subsequent 
chapter gives the information. It shows, however, that Trist’s reply was not 
given according toits date. And in fact, it was scarcely possible that it could 
have been, as it contains eight printed pages, with a note of four and a half 
more, and this note is dated 28th of October, 1847. See Doc. 52, pp. 214 
and 226, 
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questionably, Santa Anna acquired in consequence, great 
advantage in having a breathing spell for future contin- 
gencies. He could have been conquered on the 20th of 
August, “with little additional loss’—he could equally 
have been expelled the city on the 21st. He sued private- 
ly for the cessation of hostilities, which was offered to 
him publicly, and which had been determined upon at 
Puebla. It was agreed to mutually. Yet, with all his 
sagacitv, and profoundly versed as he was in the charac- 
ter of the Mexicans, he could not foresee (nor could Scott 
or Trist) the personal disasters, especially, to follow either 
course of action, and therefore, if cheated in that which 
he adopted, it was done rather by chance, than by any 
human design. He may have entertained the same goed 
faith in striving for peace as the other party. The com- 
plexion of his commission goes a great way to prove it. 
He wished to retain power, and to make this power su- 
preme, and he desired money to aid his purpose. He 
would cheerfully have handled the million of dollars spo- 
ken of at Puebla, or the three millions appropriated by 
our Congress to effect a treaty. He was entirely sensible 
that battles without victories would not expel our forces— 
would not re-inspire the confidence of the nation in him— 
and that little short of a miracle would crown his arms 
with success. An extension of the armistice, some forty 
five days, was denounced afterwards by his Secretary of 
State, in Cabinet Council, and he rejected it. This did 
not show a disposition to cheat us of time, with the view 
of diminishing our strength by sickness and desertion. If 
the National sentiment would permit the conclusion of a 
treaty, it was clearly his policy to promote it—to derive 
all possible credit for the act—to enlist in its support, 
however hostile to him for the moment, the strong men of 
all parties, and upon the basis of the conciliation and har- 
mony of all the conflicting political elements, to erect se- 
curely his own position of pre-eminence and predom- 
inance. At first, there may have been the brightest hopes 
of triumphant success, since there was a powerful peace 
party, and there could have been little difficulty in silenc- 
ing the grumblers in the army. But this peace faction 
soon opposed a treaty for the sole reason that the benefit 
would enure to him.* Several governors of States, and 


* Trist’s despatches. 
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Congressional Cliques protested against negociation—the 
governor of the State of Mexico even publicly accused 
him of treason—the lower classes and others were loud in 
expressions of bitterness against the Yankees—-many of 
his own friends equally condemned his contemplated 
course. All these alarmed him, and thus he wrote the 
letter of 31st of August, to Rejon, (as quoted by Semmes, 
p. 415) declaring that Mexico was wrong in refusing to 
hear the overtures from the United States, that otherwise, 
the justice of their cause would be strengthened, that no 
propositions would be accepted which impaired the “ dig- 
nity of the nation,” and, upon which much stress has been 
laid, boastfully asserting that he had “ granted” an arm- 
istice, and for the reasons, that it “ would give his troops 
rest, re-establish their morale, enable him to collect the 
dispersed, and adopt measures to insure a re-action.” Yet 
he implies a willingness to arrange the terms, provided 
the honour of the nation could be preserved. When to 
these unequivocal demonstrations that the people were 
not sufficiently beaten into common sense, there was su- 
peradded what he supposed the nation would regard a 
very stringent projét on our part, he imagined his situa- 
tion to be well nigh desperate, since he failed to modify 
the paper on those points concerning which, his people 
were most sensitive. By peace, under such circumstan- 
ces, ruin appeared to stare him in the face. By war, the 
case was almost as fatal, yet from this alternative his san- 
guine and energetic temperament prompted some hope of 
a favourable turn of the wheel, and, differing with Ham- 
let, he preferred to evade those ills he bore, and “ fly to 
others that he knew not of.” 

It is a question, if Santa Anna could have maintained 
himself, as positively affirmed by Trist, had he signed the 
preliminaries of peace, in dispite of the formidable oppo- 
sition. | Who can say that his enemies would not have 
organized in the nation and in Congress, an unrelenting 
anti-peace party and that, in the end, they would not have 
triumphed, as was done, in the destruction of Santa An- 
na, even with a moral surety that their country would 
share his fate? With an impulsive, politically unprinci- 
pled and vindictive people like the Mexicans, who could 
calculate, for day or a week, on their patriotism or their 
stability, in any purpose but the indulgence of revenge or 
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hatred? Were it true, as so many have asserted (Brantz 
Mayer among them,) that Santa Anna, although great 
in resources and wonderful in energy, when preparing 
for conflict civil or military, was yet afeeble poltroon in the 
very midst of the crisis, still it has not been, and cannot 
be demonstrated, that different conduct on his part would 
at all have varied the result. The most certain proofto the 
contrary is the fact, that his own keen sagacity utterly 
disbelieved it, and he pursued, at last, what his matured 
judgment, stimulated and aided by the suggestions of 
self-interest, dictated as the wisest policy. 

We cannot forbear the temptation to place Mr. Trist in 
the same category with Gen. Scott. He was approached at 
Puebla by an agent or friend of Santa Anna, to ascertain 
the ultimatum of our government, with respect to the ter- 
ritory between the Bravo and the Nueces, remarking,that it 
would probably present the point of greatest difficulty in 
any adjustment. Mr. Trist replied that he would “say 
nothing about the boundary, until negotiations were open- 
ed—take that step, and the Mexicans* would find that the 
terms were not so bad, perhaps, as they expected.” This 
was a decided implication that the Bravo line was not 
an ultimatum, which in fact it was; and the moral force 
of the imprudent speech was felt by him subsequently, and 
no doubt induced him to propose so readily, on conditions, 
to submit the matter to his government! He was equal- 
ly embarassed with Scott, who could not enter the Capi- 
tol until he had offered to the enemy an armistice. The 
two functionaries were equally at fault. Yet Mr. Trist 
takes great credit to himself, and declares that, by this re- 
mark, Santa Anna became his “dupe!” This view of the 
matter cannot be sustained. The Mexican desired the 
cessation of arms for a period, and he obtained it. He 
was not “duped” into that measure surely, since it was 
absolutely required to strengthen his hand for further re- 
sistance. He was willing to make peace, but the rigid 
terms destroyed his hopes—het rejected the project of 


* Trist’s despatch of 6th Dec., 1847. Doc. No. 52, p. 253. 

+ The fact that Santa Anna rejected Trist’s terms need not be argued as a 
reason that he was deceiving us. They were not satisfactory—he regarded 
their acceptance as dishonourable to the nation, or at all events as calculated to 
compromise his own influence and position. His decision certainly lost him 
power. Napoleon could have remained at the head of the French people if he 
had agreed to the propositions of the allies before they entered the French terri- 
tory. He refused them and lost his crown. 
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the American Commissioner, and resorted to the arbiter 
of thesword. Ee was not “duped” therefore by the ne- 
gociations. Mr. Trist was more anxious to come to terms 
than Santa Anna proved to be. How then was the Mex- 
ican overreached? It has not been, and will not be pre- 
tended, in view of Santa Anna’s after disasters and ruin, 
that the armistice, negociations and all, were a deep laid 
scheme at Puebla, in July, to entice Santa Anna into a 
rejection of our terms—into defeats in September and ex- 
ile at a later period !| On the contrary, if Mr. Trist had 
been frank, as he should have been, provided he could not 
be silent, Santa Anna, still taking the armistice, for it was 
a boon, might have prepared his and the n.inds of others, 
for our ultimatum, and a treaty have resulted; whereas, 
to the very last, he may have suspected the adherence to 
the Bravo, and the prolongation of the armistice, as con- 
taining a ruse, because the remark at Puebla lcd him to 
believe firmly, that the boundary of the Nueces could be’ 
established. There are several interesting points for dis- 
cussion, connected with this negociation, and the views of 
certain parties in Mexico in reference to an absorption of 
their country by the United States. But our limits exclude 
them. Our aim was simply to offer the prominent facts 
of the efforts to conclude a treaty as connected with mili- 
tary operations. The subject has expanded somewhat, 
and we dismiss it at once. Notwithstanding the diplo- 
matic exertions of Mr. Trist, Scott was not permitted, even 
had the desire existed, to lull himself into a repose of fan- 
cied security. Hostilities between the armies had ceased, 
but inimical feelings were manifested by the Mexicans, 
and our General was by them admonished to vigilance 
and caution. On the 26th August, before the Commis- 
sioners had met, a wagon was sent into the city without 
escort, for provisions. This was in accordance with the 
terms of the armistice. On reaching the Plaza they were 
assailed by the populace—a teamster was killed and 
others were bruised—the Mexicans were appealed to—a 
few lancers charged ineffectually for their protection.* Tor- 
nel failed to quiet them, and Gen. Herrera finally persua- 
ded the mob to disperse, while Santa Anna (says Ripley) 
unconcernedly looked on from the window of his palace. 
A lame apology wasoffered, that the feelings of the lower 


* «The Other Side” and from official publications. 
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class could not be controlled, and the advice was given to 
draw supplies thereafter at night. Pack mules were accord- 
ingly substituted for wagons, and the. shades of evening 
concealed our people from the mob, and, more to the point, 
concealed from them the conditions of the fortifications, 
and the changes being made under constant improve- 
ments. A day or two after, and it may be presumed on 
the receipt of Mr. Trist’s project of a treaty, it was report- 
ed* to Scott, that the propriety of violating the armistice 
and attacking by surprise, a division of our army, was se- 
riously discussed ina council of general officers. Attach- 
ing some credit to the information, which displayed his 
extreme vigilance, Scott, on the 3lst of August, issued a 
circular letter to general officers, requiring that the divi- 
sions should be “held compact,” and “prepared for any 
contingency.” On the night of the 5th of September,t af- 
ter long debates, Mr. Trist’s final proposition was rejected 
as altogether inadmissible, and the counter project was 
prepared to be delivered to him the next day. This rejec- 
tion was communicated to Scott, and there was some ap- 
prehension about Trist’s attending the conference. He 
did not fail, however, and on his return, with the absurd 
requirements of the Mexican government, Scott sent a 
letter to Santa Anna,{ charging repeated infractions of 
the truce, and demanding full and ample apology, on pen- 
alty of dissolving the armistice at noon on the 7th. The 
postponement of 24 hours, it is said, was allowed solely to 
give time for those who desired to depart from the city. 
Santa Anna replied on the same day with absolute deni- 
al of the allegations, and preferred his own complaints 
against Scott, which, in the main, were utterly false. He 
was not blind he said, to the “true cause of the threats of 
renewing hostilities,” which was the refusal to accept the 
terms of Mr. Trist. Speculation has been active on this 
point, as if it were doubtful. Of course it was true, and 
for the|| best reasons. There was no longer a shadow of 


* Scott’s letters. Appéndix, Ripley, 2d vol. 

+ Scott’s report, Doc. No. I, p. 855. 

¢ Ditto. pp. 359-360. The letters of Scott and Santa Anna. 

|| Gen. Scott implies as much in his report of the 11th of September, in 
which he says of the vexatious infractions that he put them “ down to the 
imbecility of the government, and waived pointed demands of reparation, 
as any hope remained of a satisfactory termination of the war.” Doc. No, 

. p. 855 
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hope that peacé could ensue without farther bloodshed— 
the armistice had served its purpose and was no longer 
useful. Scott desired to break it at once, and, having 
substantial provocation in its violation, he would not even 
permit it to exist for 48 hours. And he was right. It 
would have been worse than absurdity to cling to the 
then obsolute idea of pacification; and, with a supply of 
20 days rations, replenished durig the truce, he was pre- 
pared for active operations. ‘Delay was hazardous, al- 
though Mr. Trist imagined that 45 days longer of repose, 
would have benefitted Scott rather than Santa Anna, and 
there was not the slightest hope that the Mexican would 
so far relent as to offer a prospective of any agreement 
upon reasonable terms. Hostilities were accordingly re- 
sumed at 12 o’clock, m., on the 7th, agreeably to the no- 
tice. Seventeen days had been lost, and, during this peri- 
od, the army had experienced discomforts and suffering 
from sickness, the bad season of the year, indifferent 
quarters, and the anxiety of suspense. They were buoyed 
again with the probabilities of other conflicts and a thor- 
ough conquest. Our opinion of the propriety of the ar- 
mistice has been given. It was disapproved, as was 
that of Taylor’s at Monterey. Both however, were 
within the competency of the Generals in command, They 
were responsible—with the qualifications advanced——and 
their justification has been presented, There is no evi- 
dence that political motives governed either. And it is a 
pleasure to express the fullest conviction, that both were 
actuated by patriotic and elevated impulses. The nego- 
ciations are not condemned. They followed as a necessa- 
ry consequence. Mr. Trist discharged his office with 
marked conciliation, and with considerable ability, It is 
true, that the remark made at Puebla to Santa Anna’s 
friend was uncalled for, and the explanation is no im- 
provement. His disclosure of the ult2zmatum of our gov- 
ernment tothe Commissioners, may be deemed premature, 
for a wily and intriguing people like the Mexicans ; but it 
was honest and candid to do so, as became the represen- 
tative of the United States, who should ever scorn to 
wheedle and diplomatize in the corrupt sense of Europe- 
an dealings. His offer, on conditions, to refer a settled 
point back to his government for reconsideration, was an 
error, but it was one of the heart. He commiserated the 
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wretched Mexicans, of whom he had opportunities of 
learning more than others, and he desired ardently to see 
them at peace, and released, if possible, from the miseries 
of an oppressive and plundering military, who were not 
respecters of persons or property, and whose own people 
were necessarily their only victims. Yet the offer was 
not really a surrender. He hope still to conciliate and 
persuade them into conceding tothe original terms. His 
correspondence with the Commissioners, although some- 
what verbose, was, in argument, entirely conclusive. 
And, allin all, he rightly merits the high commendation 
of his countrymen. 

The stipulated truce having been broken, Santa Anna, 
with his usual energy, prepared to resist our arms. He 
affected all the indignation at our* supposed, or rather de- 
clared, infractions of the armistice, that Scott really en- 
tertained of the other’s conduct. It was decided, at a 
juntat of officers, that the exclusively defensive policy 
within the limits of the city should be abandoned, and 
“that the troops should sally out and seek the enemy.” 

On the night of the 6th of September “two persons”} 
from the city, informed Gen. Scott that many bells had 
been removed from the church steeples, and taken to Mo- 
lino del Rey, (a|| former foundry) to be cast into cannon. 
Others who had approached that place stated that they 
had heard what they ‘supposed”§ to be the sound of the 
machinery used in boring. On the 7th, the enemy ap- 
peared in force, in the vicinity of the Molino, and putting 
the facts together, Scott suspected at once that their object 


* “The Other Side,” p, 833. Santa Anna’s recriminations were unjust. One 
was—to show the ridiculous charge he made—that Scott had a sunken bat- 
tery at Tacubaya. What use pray, would he have made of it? Not a gun 
was ever fired from Tacubaya. 

Same work, same page. 
Scott’s testimony before Pillow’s Court. Doc. No. 65, p. 298. 

|| The Other Side, p. 332, say that Scott was “ evidently misinformed” as 
to the material of war at Molino. They speak of the place, however, as “an 
ancient powder mill,’ and that “it was devoted to the casting of cannon” at 
about that period. p. 334. 


§ Scott’s testimony. Doc. No. 65, p. 298. Semmes (Afloat and Ashore) 

. 431, says, it was understvod that Mr. ‘Trist procured the information about 
the church bells, &e. from Mexican sources, and it was implicitly believed. 
He adds, that they were near enough at Tacubaya to have heard the ma- 
chinery, which they failed to do, and that there was no smoke or other indi- 
cation of operations in the foundry. 
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was to protect the foundry, and at the same time the adja- 
cent Casa Mata, a depot for powder. He was aware 
that the Mexicans were deficient in artillery from their 
severe losses, and it was proper to prevent any increase 
of their means of defence. He resolved therefore to seize 
the guns and the ammunition, and destroy the foundry, 
which he fancied, from the probable ignorance of the en- 
emy of his design, could be promptly done, and at very 
little loss. He and Worth, from the top of the Bishop’s 
palace, overlooking the plain below, in which the Molino 
was situated, examined with a glass the enemy’s position. 
Worth believed that the Mexicans were inviting a general 
battle, and advised an overwhelming assault before the 
completion of their dispositions. Scott was of an alto- 
gether different opinion, and directed Worth, with his di- 
vision, somewhat re-inforced, to defeat the enemy and 
destroy his works during the night* and to return to 
quarters before morning. He likewise issued an order 
drawing his troops nearer to the Capitol, with a view to 
its attack. Quitman was required to be at Mixcoac, two 
miles south of Tacubaya, and made the general depot for 
the army, by noon on the 8th. Twiggs detached Riley’s 
brigade to Nalvarte, a mile south of Piedad, on the Nino 
Perdido road, and two miles south-east of Tacubaya. 
Pillow, occupying Mixcoac, moved with part of his com- 
mand to San Berja, lying between the former place and 
Churubusco, and was to control the advance towards Nino 
Perdido, while Cadwallader was to report in the evening 
to Worth for duty, with his brigade. ‘The movements for 
the 7th were accomplished. 

About the hour at which the truce was to expire—and 
Scott was scrupulous in observing its terms—Mason of the 
Engineers (now brevet Lieut. Col.) made a bold recon- 
naissance of the position of the enemy. As far as was 
practicable, he derived information of its strength in works 
and troops. Reporting what he had ascertained, the de- 
cided opinion was entertained that it would require more 
than a skirmish to dislodge them. To be more certain, 


* Semmes was in Worth’s military family, and gives so minute and cir- 
cumstantial an account of the proceedings between Scott and Worth, on the 
7th, that we place great reliance on it. Scott’s written order, 279, isin the 
appendix te 2d vol. of Ripley. For the verbal order given to Worth, sce his 
Report, Doc. 1, p. 362. 
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he was again detached on the same duty in the afternoon ; 
Duncan accompanying; and the previous reconnaisance 
was verified. Worth was himself convinced that a battle 
was to be fought, and desiring to reap other fruits from 
victory, than the mere repulse of the enemy and the pos- 
session of a barren field, he gave initiatory orders for 
storming Chapultepec after the conquest of Molino. Scott, 
on learning the fact, positively and peremptorily forbade 
any action beyond the objects already designated. The 
existing reason for this course was not without force. It 
was probable at the time,* that the southern front of the 
Capitol, as offering the greatest advantages, would be at- 
tacked, rather than the south-western ; in which case the 
rock of Chapultepec might be altogether neglected. It 
was conceived therefore, to be a useless sacrifice of life 
to assail that point. Worth, however, obtained a modifi- 
cation of the original orderft so far as to postpone his 
movement until the early dawn of the next day. Under 
almost any circumstances this would have been prudent, 
since all experience goes to condemn assaults at night, 
unless the ground, the defences, and the force are perfect- 
ly known, and the attacking party is superior in power— 
conditions which are rarely ascertained to be fulfilled, 
and in Worth’s situation, certainly could not be establish- 
ed at Molino. Scott’s sober second thought concurred in 
this judgment, and at Worth’s solicitation, he conceded 
the point. Yet certain wiseacres advance the opinion, 
that, in the night, Worth’s success would hav: been more 
prompt, and his suffering less severe ! With his accus- 
tomed energy and skill Worth prepared to accomplish his 
task. 

* Scott’s Report 11th of September. Doc. No. 1, p. 355. 

t+ The orders to Worth were verbal. We learn this from the best author- 
ity. “The Other Side” allude to an order No. 95, which Scott gave, and Col. 
Ramsay, the translator, in a note to p. 347, speaks of this order being in San- 
ta Anna’s hands, before the battle. They are in erroy, of course. Might not 
this order have been Worth’s, given for the attack? Might not its contents 
have caused certain troops which ‘‘The Other Side” condemns, to have been 
drawn into the Castle ky Santa Anna. Cadwallader and Garland, in their 
reports, alluded to Division Order No. 95. For Scott’s sanction of modifica- 
tion, see Ripley, 2d vol. p. 8366. Semmes’ also alludes to it, but thinks Huger 
simply explained Worth’s dispositions to Scott. Ripley says : Cadwallader 
and Duncan went to ‘‘ confer” with =cott about it. The word “ solicitation” 
used may be strong—it is perhaps, about true. Worth’s friend obtained it, 


a necessary point for him, and on his part it implied a solicitation, not only 
for the day attack, but for carrying Chapultepec. 
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Pillow, reeonuoitering from his position on the afternoon 
of the 7th, learned that the foundry at Molino was not 
in* existence at all, and that the machinery had been car- 
tied to the city on the 2ist of August. Late at night he 
reported the facts to Scott, but our General adhered to his 
resolution, on the ground that there might be some finish- 
ed guns within the works, and it was important to take 
them. Pillow also told him, that, even if the machinery 
were still at Molino, it was (as it had been) impelled by 
water power—that the stream supplying it could be di- 
verted-—the operations paralyzed——withont the hazard of 
acombat. Scott was immovable ia his determination. 
He either placed implicit faith in the first informant, and 
doubted all subsequent reports contravening theirs, or he 
had fully made up his mind to strike a blow at the ene- 
my, and their presence at the Molino afforded an opportu- 
nity of doing so speedily. The last was an excellent mo- 
tive of itself, since a victory would place the Mexicans, 
morally at least, in the same condition that Churubusco 
did. But, with all deference, the means should have been 
more accurately calculated to secure the end. A larger 
force should have been applied, or the entire competency 
of that selected should have been clearly ascertained by 
more thorough reconnaissance, and if possible, more full 
knowledge of the enemy’s designs and numbers. The de- 
lay of one day might have furnished these, and perhaps 
that day employed in preparation, would have beena 
great gain in progress, and what a preventive it might 
have proved of melancholy reminiscences ! 

The field of battle and prominent collateral points de- 
mandf description. Tacubaya, whence the division of 
Worth departed, is situated on a rising ground, two and 


* Pillow Court, Doc. 65, p. 298. Gen. Scott admits that the information 
reached him “ through some sources” and “ probably” from Pillow. Ripley 
tells how Pillow acquired his knowledge which turned out to be entirely ac- 
curate. 2d vol., p. 363. 

+ None of the writers have been as minute in this respect as is desir. 
ed. Every particular would afford additional interest, and those who viewed 
the field and the surrounding localities, and have pretended to write on the 
subject, should not have been contented with generalities merely, but should 
have presented a com lete picture of all the facilities of defence, and all the 
difficulties, great and small, to be overcome. Ripley approaches nearest to the 
standard point, but he is not sufficiently full. We otter, in condensed form, 
what bas been derived from all sources of information. 
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a half miles south-west of the Capital, about a mile west 
of south from Chapultepec, and something farther east 
of south from Molino del Rey. A road conducted almost 
directly to the city, skirting the eastern base of Chapulte- 
pec, and entering at the gate San Cosme. Another led 
immediately to the southern extremity of the Molino. 
The Molino was a range of buildings, constructed with 
“hewn stone,” five hundred yards long, the longitudinal 
course west of north and east of south, and forming the 
western side of nearly a parallelogram, which enclosed 
Chapultepec on the opposite front and distant eleven 
hundred yards. The northern face of this figure, was an 
aqueduct flanked by a highway, both extending westward 
to and beyond the Casa Mata—the southern, was a wet 
ditch. The buildings, comprising in fact two milis, one 
for flour and the other formerly for powder, were of irreg- 
ular form, with parapetted roofs, and having various sub- 
divisions and several courts or yards. Besides the doors 
and windows opening to the exterior, there were two 
principal gates, respectively near the northern and south- 
ern termini of the range—the one an archway, the other 
strongly barricaded. Within the enclosure to the east- 
ward was a field, beyond which was the grove of large 
trees extending to the base of the rock of Chapultepec— 
leading into both of which, were several passages from the 
yards about the buildings. North-west of the upper end 
of the range, and within perhaps a hundred yards, stood a 
house or two, which, in certain of the sub-reports, are de- 
nominated a hacienda. Nearly inthe same direction and 
five hundred yards distant, was the Casa Mata, used as a 
powder magazine, a massive stone edifice, parapetted, and 
crenelled for musketry, and surrounded by a quadrangular 
field fortification, having bastions and a ditch. Three 
hundred yards beyond, to the west, ran a wide and deep 
ravine, its course north-east, and difficult of passage, ex- 
cept on the road way along the southern front of Casa 
Mata, and commanded by its fire. A mile away to the 
north-west was the hacienda Morales, at which, the cav- 
alry of Alvarez passed the night of the 7th. A shallow 
(dry) ditch, hedged with maguey trees, commencing near 
the Tacubaya road, passed within 25 yards of the south- 
west angle of Molino, and across the interval between 
that range and the Casa Mata, at the same distance south 
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of the latter, arid debouched into the ravine. It formed a 
re-entering much the nearest to the Molino, correspond- 
ing to the angle made by north and east lines, respective- 
ly, along the western face of the Molino and the southern 
front of Casa Mata. Its general direction was north- 
west, and about parallel to the base of the foot hills of 
Tacubaya, the waters from which, it was probably de- 
signed, to convey into the ravine. This base was some 
five hundred or six hundred yards distant—the ground 
between it and the ditch, a gently inclined plain, half a 
mile in extent from the Tacubaya road to the ravine— 
with here and there a pulque bush, but almost entirely 
destitute of any growth, to shelter an approach to the 
lowest level. In rear of the ditch were irregularities of 
surface and scattering bushes and trees. The castle of 
Chapultepec had a plunging fire on most of the field—the 
Molino itself being partially intercepted from view by the 
foliage of the intervening grove. Its fire however, although 
greatly apprehended, did little or no execution in the* 
conflict. 

The position was one of great strength, and the enemy 
occupied it on the 7th, as if moving to a chosen field of 
combat. Santa Annn’s forces numbered 16,0007 of all 
arms. A large body under Gen. Leon, commanded the 
Molino—another under Gen. Perez was posted in the Ca- 
sa Mata—a battery of four guns was planted at the 
re-entering of the ditch, nearly opposite one of the gates 
of Molino—the intervals on the right and left were cov- 
ered with masses of infantry, commanded by Gen. Rami- 
rez—the 4,000 cavalry of Gen. Alvarez, towards Mo- 
rales, were to cross the ravine, and in the crisis attack 
our left flank; the reserves were in the grove of Chapul- 
tepec, and also on the road northof the large enclosure, or 
in the castle. Santa Anna, in person, made all his arrange- 
ments “with the tranquillity and confidence” of assured 
victory—the minutie of the cavalry movements were di- 


* Semmes says, not a man was killed by the fire—p.434. This fire was at 
the end of the battle, directed at the wagons which were being filled with our 
wounded and killed. 

+ The “Other Side” does not give the numbers. Prisoners on the field said 
15,000. The translator of the “ Other Side” in a note to p. 346, says the informa- 
tion he obtained in the city was that there were 16,000. This may not have 
been the aggregate. The number has been put at 17,000. The 4,000 cay- 
alry are admitted by the “ Other Side,” p. 335. 
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rected—“ the harmony* between the troops of the line 
and the National Guards” was perfected—enthusiasm 
was at its height—the trap for the blind rabbit was set— 
not. suspecting his possible metamorphose into a lion cap- 
able of breaking the net work, of destroying the springs 
and of humbling and expelling from the scene the masters 
of the game !—and all parties retired torepose in profound, 
but fanciful security ! 

Mason’s reconnaisance exhibited the configuration of 
the ground—the line of infantry, the battery, the buildings ; 
but the strength of these last was not well calculated, nor 
the forces which defended them. These were masked, 
and all conjecture fell short of the truth. Yet Worth re- 
quested a re-inforcement of his division, of about 2,000 
men, of all arms. Scott allowed twot 24-pounder guns 
under Huger, to keep Chapultepec in check—which, as we 
shall see, were diverted properly to other uses,—and 
Drum’s section of a light battery, and Cadwallader’s brig- 
ade, to support the assault. Duncan was charged with 
the disposition of the artillery, and his judgment was 
approved. Worth’s entire force consisted of 3,447 men, 
aggregate,{ in proportion to the enemy in numbers, of 
about 1 to 5, and, considering the defences, of 1 to 8 or 10!! 
No such disparity is to be found elsewhere during the 
war—Buena Vista was about 1 to 44—Churubusco near- 
ly the same. Few such are found in history, and none 
approaching it on this continent, resulting in an equally 
glorious triumph. But Worth’s little division were vete- 
ran soldiers, thoroughly disciplined and ardently devoted 
to their chief—the supporting brigade of Cadwallader had 
burnt powder and were led by military men—the volti- 
guers claimed two West Point leaders of high rank—the 
14th Inf’ry another—the 11th was commanded by a fourth, 
who was a kero fitted for display in any age or country, 
and in any field of arms—and Worth relied additionally 
on his own genius, to guide the whirlwind and direct the 
storm with the greatest effect. 


* The “Other Side,” p. 336. 

t+ Ripley, 2d vol. p. 364, says “allowed,” for the purpose named. 

¢ Aggregate includes officers. Worth in report says 3,150 men: we follow 
the official report of Capt. Mackall, A. A.G. Doc. No. I. p. 369. There 
Were 3,236 rank and file, and 211 officers—including 12 surgeons and assis- 
tants, and 8 quartermasters—191 combatant officers were therefore all. 
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The left flank of the enemy, posted in the Molino, was 
deemed the strongest point—the right flank, occupying the 
Casa Mata, was the next in strength, and the centre com- 
prising the battery of four guns* and the heavy lines of 
infantry, and protected by the ditch and the maguey 
hedge, was the weakest. Worth made his dispositions for 
the attack accordingly. After placing a picket with ant 
8-pounder gun (Mexican) on the main road leading by 
Chapultepec, with a view to isolating the Molino from 
the Castle, which he was forbidden to assail under any cir- 
cumstances, he ordered{ Garland’s brigade (about 800 
aggregate) strengthened by two guns under Capt. Drum, 
to take position on the Tacubaya road, about 600 yards 
from the southern extremity of Molino, to look to this lat- 
ter point and to check any support from Chapultepec. 
The two 24-pounder siege pieces in charge of Capt. (now 
brevet Lieut. Col.) Huger, were planted to the left at the 
same distance from the works, to be supported by Garland 
if need be, and with the object of “ battering and loosen- 
ing Molino from Chapultepec.” On the left of Huger was 
the storming party of 500 men, commanded by Major 
Wright, 8th infantry, forming five companies drawn from 
six regiments of the division, in proportion to their 
strength, with four Captains, six Lieutenants, and an Ad- 
jutant, to be conducted to the encounter by the gallant 
and accomplished Capt. (now Lieut. Col.) Mason, Engi- 
neers, assisted by Lieut. Foster, same corps, thus number- 
ing in all, fourteen officers, and whose duty it was to 
“force the enemy’s centre.” The light battalion (4 com- 
panies) under Capt. E. K. Smith, (brevet Lieut. Col. 


* The “Other Side” say that they had on the field 6 pieces of artillery. 
They are certainly not inclined after defeat to acknowledge greater power 
than they actually possesed. Worth speaks of 4. Col. Belton carried in a 
9 pounder—Capt. Huger two 6-pounders—an 18 pounder was left spiked 
on the road north of Molino, and Lt. Col. Hubert speaks of a piece that 
Capt. Glenn fired until the ammunition was exhausted. Gen. Cadwallader 
alludes to a gun carried in by Capt. Biddle. These make the 6, per- 
haps. 

: This picket was out all night—the enemy apvroached ard fired some 
shots, but seeing our port fire lighted, retired. Drum’s report, Doe. No. 1. 
App. p. 155. 

+ The disposition of the troops, and the quoted passages, are from Worth’s 
report—which is admirable for its conciseness and fullness. The numbers 
of different corps are taken from the official report of Asst. Ajt. Gen. 
Mackall, countersigned by Worth. See Doc. No. 1. 
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Smith, its proper commander being sick) was posted in 
support of Huger’s battery, and to aid, in contingency, the 
storming party. Farther to the left, opposite, and about 
600 yards from the Casa Mata, was designated for Clarke’s 
2d brigade, commanded by Col. McIntosh, (Clarke being 
sick) and numbering about 900 aggregate. Duncan’s 
battery of four pieces was posted on their right, to play 
upon any part of the field requiring their practice—the- 
entire slope being favourable, and all points of the enemy 
within reach. Our cavalry, (310 aggregate) under Major 
Sumner, were stationed to guard the left flank, and “to: 
repel or attack, as the commander’s judgment might 
suggest.” Cadwallader’s brigade (816 aggregate) “ was 
held in reserve, in a position on the ridge, between the 
battering guns (Huger’s) and MclIntosh’s brigade, and in. 
easy support of either.” 

The scheme of the contemplated attack, being fully 
matured, was explained to the chief commanders, and the 
same shades of night which enveloped in confident secur- 
ity the host of Santa Anna, equally invested an iron band, 
indomitable in their powers of endurance, and stern in 
their resolution to conquer. 

About 3 o’clock on the morning of the 8th; Worth’s col- 
umns were ordered to their several positions. By 4 o’clock 
they had assumed them. Huger promptly opened his 
siege guns upon the buildings of the Molino del Rey. At 
the earliest dawn, Wright deployed his 500 men of the 
forlorn hope, on the left of the battery. After a few 
rounds from the 24-pounders—there were ten in all (see 
Huger’s report)—the light of day being sufficient, Wright 
advanced against the Mexican centre. At two hundred 
yards, the ground nearly level, he received a partially en- 
filading fire of round shot and grape from the enemy’s bat- 
tery, which, during the night, had been drawn nearer to 
the buildings. The double quick step was taken—“ the 
line* advanced rapidly, and immediately came within: 
close musket range”—and the “charge bayonets” was 
ordered upon the battery. The rush was resistless, and, 


* Wright’s report. Doc. No. 1. App. p. 165. Our account is drawn 
from a close study and comparison of the general and all the sub-reports. We 
have followed none in particular—our aim being to give all the principal 
facts wherever found. ‘l'o read the reports separately, one would suppose, : 
that each column had mainly accomplished the victory ! 
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repulsing the immediate defenders, the guns were captur- 
ed. But before they could be turned and discharged, the 
mere handful of assailants was perceived—the Mexicans 
rallied, and, from the numerous infantry along the lines, 
and from the house tops, there was concentrated a tremen- 
dous storm of musketry on our party which staggered 
them. Ina very few minutes, eleven of tne fourteen offi- 
cers, and the men in proportion, fell killed or wounded. 
A regiment of the reserve, under* Echagaray, at this mo- 
ment, added to the numbers of the foe. The overwhelm- 
ing force and the continuous sheet of fire were irresisti- 
ble, and the storming party, broken into fragments by it, 
and nearly destitute of leaders, retired before the tempest. 
The Mexicans recovered their artillery, and barbarously 
murdered all our wounded left on the field, save Capt. 
Walkert and a soldier, who were desperately shot and 
supposed to be dead. 

Another phase very soon supervened. Worth ordered 
simultaneously the movement of the light battalion, Gar- 
land’s brigade, and the 11th infantry (battalion) of Cad- 
wallader’s reserve, to support Wright. The light battal- 
ion, under Capt. Kirby Smith—leaving a company in 
guard of the siege guns—marched after Wright’s lead. 
Arriving within a hundred yards, one company, (Lieut. 
Peck’s) took cover on the right and opened fire on thet 
azoteas of the Molino. The other two, having passed the 
broken ranks of the storming party, dashed through the 
enemy’s lines to the right of their guns—reached the 
buildings, penetrated the archway to the rear, a portion 


* The “ Other Side,” p. 338. This regiment was the 3d light (regulars). On 
the next page it is said “ The enemy abandoned the pieces. Our soldiers, in 
ecstacies of enthusiasm, made a horrible slaughter among the assailants (the 
bayonetting the wounded ?) and came actually to musket range of the ene- 
my’s line of battle”!! Brave fellows! Wright’s party were only 200 yards 
distant, when the Light battalion passed them. See Reeve’s report, Doe. No. 
1, App. p 153. Again, same page, they say Echagaray retired “ collecting 
the pieces of artillery, and a multitude of spoils—from the murdered. 

t+ The same (Lieut. Col.) Walker noticed as the daring commander of the 
gallant 6th Infantry detachment at Churubusco. He was here shot desper- 
ately. The Mexicans had twice passed him on the field, and noticing him 
remarked that he was dead, and passed on. He was very thirsty from the 
loss of blood, and thinking it only a choice of death from the Mexican balls 
or from thirst, deliberately raised his canteen to drink —a cloud of shot were 
thrown at him and raised quite a dust around, but he drank his fill notwith- 
standing ! The approach of the Light battalion, no doubt, saved his life. 

+ Azoteas are the flat tops of the houses. 
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climbing on some sheds, drove the enemy to the more 
distant buildings, and, returning to the exterior, mingled in 
other movements, as we shall see, with Garland’s troops. 
Garland, advancing on the extreme right, encountered the 
same cross fire from the battery and lines, and the house 
tops, which had thinned the ranks of the daring little bat- 
talion. Drum’s two pieces were soon brought into ac- 
tion ; the horses, frantic with wounds, were cut loose— 
the guns were run by hand to an enfilading position at 
about a hundred yards, and, served with rapidity and 
effect, poured their cannister into the Mexican flank, and 
expelled the gunners from the battery. A portion of Gar- 
land’s Infantry and the light battalion, led by Kirby Smith, 
now charged upon and carried the guns under a heavy 
fire from the lines and houses. In this assault the brave 
Smith fell, mortally wounded. The captured guns were 
trailed upon their former owners. Lieut. Peck, whose 
company had been attacked by the enemy, (who were re- 
pulsed with the assistance of* Drum,) served one of the 
guns actively through the remainder of the fight. 

In the meantime, the bulk of Garland’s force were else- 
where busily engaged. The two artillery regiments broke 
into the buildings and yards, through gates, doors,t win- 
dows and walls, and, in hand to hand struggles, forced 
their way from room to room, firing into and on the houses 
and in the rear, killing, capturing, or dispersing the ene- 
my. A portion of the 4th infantry{ forced the barricaded 
gate, and, with the artillery, maintained the positions they 
had attained in the buildings. Another part of the 4th 
moved along the exterior face of Molino, fighting as they 
went, to the northern extremity, whence they attacked 
the hacienda. The enemy kept up the contest obstinate- 
ly; but Drum’s guns, and those taken, played upon their 
masses ; and upon the buildings, our musketry was effect- 
ively directed, and the field was being gradually yielded. 


* Report of Reeve, who succeeded to the command of the Light battalion, 
on the fall of Kirby Smith. 

+ Reports of Burke and McKenzie, commanding 3d and 2d Artillery, re- 
spectively. Doc. No.1. App. pp. 139-149. 

¢ Report of Lee, in command of 4th Infantry. Buchanan acting Major, 
(now brevet Lieut. Col.) was left at the barricaded gate. Brevt. Capt. Ayres, 
Artillery, an accomplished officer, was killed at one of the gates. he battle 
was fought sternly, but somewhat confusedly as to regiments. The men 
crowded where the enemy was thickest, and all mingled together. 
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The 11th infantry, of the reserve, under Lieut. Cot. 
Graham, (170 aggregate) moved on the left of our right 
wing, and traversed the plain under an incessant play of 
small arms—combatting both in open field and on the 
azoteus, at the same time. The Mexicans, in the former, 
at length retired to the hacienda, where Graham, already 
twice wounded, at the head of part of his command, fol- 
lowedthem. Leading a bold charge* against the strong- 
ly fortified edifice, an entire volley appeared to have been 
fired at his person, and he fell under ten wounds, several 
of them mortal. The hacienda was finally carried by 
Major Lee, of the 4th infantry, with soldiers belonging to 
various regiments. The other portion of the 11th, enter- 
ed a building of the Molino and received the surrender of 
a number of Mexicans. ‘The buildings now hung out the 
white flag. But the contest was not ended. The enemy 
still struggled to recover them. Lieut. Col. Hebert, with 
four companies of the 14th, was detached from Cadwalla- 
der to aid in theirdefence. Entering a building, he plant- 
ed a captured gun in one of its angles, and fired upona 
Mexican redan on the northern road to Chapultepec. The 
conflict being still desultorily waged, we leave it for a 
period, and turn to another and a prominent part of the 
field. 

Mclntosh deployed his brigade in his position with or- 
ders to “strike the enemy’s line near the centre of the 
right wing and cut him in two.” Duncan’s battery was 
placed onhis right ; and, soon after the opening of the at- 
tack by Huger and Wright, these four guns were served 
with hahitual celerity and effect upon the enemy’s lines 
to the (their) left of the Casa Mata. In a few minutes 
the Mexican fire, both upon the 2d brigade (MclIntosh’s) 
and the Ist Garland’s was discontinued, and the enemy 


* Report of Hunter, who replaced Graham on his fall in command of the 
11th Infantry. Same Doc. p. 160. Graham was formerly of the 4th Infant- 
ry, in which he distinguished himself under Clinch, in Florida, receiving two 
balls at Withlacoochie, one of which was buried in him. He was equally gal- 
lant at Monterey, and in charge of a reconnoitering party on the 18th of Au- 
gust, towards Contreras, repulsed the enemy’s advance. He received ten 
wounds at Molino, his horse six. Yet he quietly dismounted, shouted to his 
men to “charge” and a moment after died. He was one of the hardiest and 
most heroic soldiers of the army and the world. And it may well have been 
gaid of him, at his fall, as of Perey— 

“The earth, that bears the dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman.” 
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retired for shelter into the fortified work. McIntosh was 
promptly ordered forward to storm the Casa Mata. In 
his approach there was profound silence on the part of 
the enemy, until he had reached within a hundred yards. 
Then the hail of musquetry announced that the resistance 
would be formidable. Our brave fellows, nothing daunt- 
ed, advanced rapidly to the embankment of the ditch at 
twenty five yards from the work, and replied. The Mexi- 
cans retired within their defences, and poured a storm 
upon our men, who were greatly exposed. The unequal 
contest was waged for some time. At length, McIntosh 
fell—the only* officer mounted ; Lieut. Col. Scott} at the 
very ditch urging the men to cross, was killed. Waite, 
the next commander, was wounded. Still the fight was 
not given up, in despite of the great odds of position 
and numbers. Finally, an informal order, said to have 
been from some soldier, was heard to “retire”—yet, 
several officers continued to encourage their men on- 
wards, but the mass, and soon all, withdrew reluctant- 
ly, sullenly and slowly—which added to their loss. The 
brigade rallied by the side of Duncan’s battery. The 
Mexicans enacted the same barbarities of murdering the 
wounded, as near the foundry, and Lieut. Burnell,{ aide 
to McIntosh, shot in the leg, became one of the victims. 
A party even ventured to threaten a movement towards 
the Molino to render assistance there, but the few remain- 
ing companies of Cadwallader’s reserve, deployed to at- 
tack them, and they retreated. As soon as the assault 
began, the Mexican Cavalry menaced our left flank, in 


* Semmes’ says he alone was mounted in the assault. McIntosh was a 
brave and noble hearted officer. We cannot forbear from quoting the sub- 
stance of note by Kendall (see his work) in relation to him. In the war of 
1812, then a young officer, he was bayonetted and left for dead on the field. 
At Resaca, among several injuries he was again lanced (?) or bayonetted, and 
near the same old wound in the neck—(the lance went through his mouth 
knocking out several teeth.) Twice wounded at Molino, both wounds healed, 
but that of 1812 broke out afresh and killed him. He was a native of Geor- 
gia, and she may well be proud of his memory. 

+ This was the celebrated Martin Scott, universally esteemed in the army. 
A favourite soldier had covered him on the field, and an officer asking who it 
was, replied “the best soldier of the 5th Infantry.” It was the poor Ser- 
geant’s idea of the highest eulogium that could possibly be paid. 

t Burnell’s was a melancholy fate. He should not have been left on the 
ground, An incident (which has been touchingly alluded to) in one of Napo- 
leon’s Campaigns, was repeated in the case of Buinell. When the body was 
sought to be removed, his faithful dog was found licking the face of his dead 
master. 
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carrying out “Santa Anna’s programme of defence. A 
section of Duncan’s battery was despatched, under guard 
of the voltiguers, to repel them, to which the other sec- 
tion was joined. The rapid and well directed fire soon 
broke their leading platoon, and the entire body retired. 
The voltiguers,* stationed under cover of the ravine, ad- 
vanced two companies to intercept the retreat of a party, 
and killed or captured the most of them. Our cavalry 
under Sumner, proceeded to cross the ravine and meet the 
enemy. In doing so, they were compelled to change 
front in order to move over the road within the range of 
the Casa Mata, and the enemy committed great havoc 
among men and horses, during the few minutes of expo- 
sure. Sumner protected our flank, and, but for fear of un- 
covering it, would have gallantly, and no one can doubt, 
successfully, charged the Mexicans, with all his disparity 
of numbers. Huger’s siege guns were also ordered to the 
left, to fire on the cavalry, which was done effectually for 
a few rounds, by one of the pieces, the other having been 
sent to the foundry. In the mean time, as the infantry 
retired, Duncan directed his pieces upon the Casa Mata, 
and soon expelled the enemy from the work, which was 
taken by our troops, and shortly after blown up, Capt. 
Armstrong,t a. q.m., unfortunately too near the explo- 
sion, was killed. 

The cavalry driven back to the hacienda Morales—the 
Casa Mata conquered and ultimately destroyed—the re- 
treating infantry cut up by Duncan’s guns—in a word, 
the field on the Mexican right being in undisputed pos- 
session, McIntosh’s brigade was sent by regiments to as- 


* The Voltiguers lost 103 killed and wounded, out of an aggregate of 341. 
The effect of the enemy’s shot, it may be seen, was not confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Casa Mata. The Sth Infantry alone, lost in larger pro- 

ortion than the Voltiguers. Major Talcott, of this regiment was shot early 
in the action, but remained at his post during the battle. See Andrew’s Re 
port. 

+ The “Other Side,” p. 345, assert that a bomb from Chapultepec fell in the 
Casa Mata, and the powder magazine init exploded. Several wagon loads of 
ammunition, according to Ripley, were removed—the remaining powder was 
much more than was supposed, and when the entire work was blown up by it, 
Capt. Armstrong and ten or twelve soldiers were killed. The Castie was 
throwing both shot and shells on that part of the field. ’ 

The arduous Jabours of the Surgeons of the army have been noticed already 
(Cerro Gordo.) Itis worthy of remark, that Asst. Surgeon Roberts, assumed 
command of a party (without officers) before Casa Mata, and was mortally 
wounded in leading them to the charge. 
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gist Garland at Molino del Rey, where the combat was not 
yet ended. The buildings of the foundry were all in 
our possession—the enemy had been forced to retire ; 
Drum pursued them with one of his guns, for several 
hundred yards, on the northern road to Chapultepec, along 
the aqueduct over which he fire! upon them in grove. 
But they rallied again, and, with an 18-pounder, returned 
to make another effort to recover the Molino. Dram 
continued his discharges upon their advance, until, having 
no support, he was ordered to the corner of the buildings, 
where, joined by one of Huger’s 24-pounders and a cap- 
tured piece, they played fiercely into the head of the ap- 
proaching column. Several regiments arriving at this 
juncture, a charge was made on the enemy, who was re- 
pulsed, and his 18-pounder taken and spiked. An advanc- 
ed redan under the walls of Chapultepec was occupied 
and held, until our troops were ordered back, to remove 
from the field the wounded and the killed. Pillow, at this 
period, appeared on the ground at the head of Pierce’s 
brigade, with Riley’s not far in the rear. He had march- 
ed three miles to take part in the battle, setting out about 
the time that Gen. Scott sent an order for both Pierce and 
Riley to advance. ‘The fresh troops arrived in season to 
aid in repelling any new onset on the part of the enemy, 
had they the heart to make one after such a complete 
and disastrous defeat. But they were present, more 
opportunely, to lead an assault upon the castle; which, 
with a garrison demoralized by the accession of a wea- 
ried, beaten, and cowering multitude from Molino, would 
have offered a very trifling resistance. A single hour 
would have sufficed for the work ; and two such blows, 
following the armistice which had aided to fortify the 
Mexicans, might have opened the gates of the Capital 
without an after struggle! Yet the effort, perhaps, would 
have been rash. The defences of Chapultepec were un- 
known—its accesses were a labyrinth for future study 
and solution, and the possibility—nay in our ignorance, the 
probability—of repulse was enough to check the euter- 
prize. Still, during the armistice, might not inquiries 
have been made of all the approaches to the Castle and 
the city? Would this have been any violation of the 
terms? And, having the information, which wise forecast 
and an energetic and enterprising soldier would not have 
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omitted to’acquire, unless from scruples with which we 
do not sympathize, how easy and how brilliant in re- 
sult, to have improved the hour of good fortune ! 

The battle beginning between four and five o’clock, 
was concluded between nine and ten, and Worth’s divi- 
sion retired from the scene of terrible slaughter, yet of 
glorious victory, to their quarters at Tacubaya. 

Santa Anna’s loss, in killed and wounded, has been es- 
timated at 3,000 men, and we know of the desertion, the 
same night, of 2,000 more from their prostrate colours, and 
from the declining fortunes of their country. Gen. Leon, 
Colonels Balderas, and Gelaty, and other distinguished 
officers, were among the killed.* 

The American casualties amounted to 787, aggregate. 
Sumner’s command lost 43, and 27 horses killed and 77 
wounded,—the large proportion of them, in his daring 
wheel within range of the Casa Mata. Mclntosh’s brig- 
ade, including his portion of the storming party, number- 
ed 383—Garland’s brigade, less numerous, lost 163, show- 
ing how heavy and how fatal the Mexican fire was at 
Casa Mita. The officers killed and wounded were 58. 

Three of the enemy’s guns, one 9, and two 6-pounders, 
were carried in—the fourth, an 18-pounder was spiked 
and abandoned. A number of small arms was taken and 
destroyed, and some ammunition captured. Hight can- 
non moulds were broken up by Capt. Hoffman, 6th infant- 
ry, who, from the Casa Mata, entered the Molino at the 
close of the action. Fifty-three officers and 632 soldiers 
were made prisoners. 

The battle of Molino del Rey was unfortunate in its in- 
ception, and, barring the triumph of our arms and the mo- 
ral degradation of the enemy, most melancholy in its 
resulting losses. It should never have been fought for the 
merely insignificant objects indicated, and, if a blow were 
to be struck, full acquaintance should have been had, at 
whatever delay, of the character and force of the position, 
and an adequate power have been applied, not only to 
subdue, but to reap some harvest of fruits. Literally, no 
progress was made towards occupying the enemy’s Capi- 
tol. A barren field was won, and, as if to prove its utter 


* “The Other Side” ascribes the defeat of the Mexicans to the want of a 
general commanding officer, and asserts positively, that Santa Anna was not 
on the ground during the affair. 
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barrenness, it was immediately abandoned to its original 
occupants. Blame rests somewhere, whatever exten- 
uating circumstances may be presented in palliation. 
Passionate indignation may have ruled the hour, in the 
conception of the conflict, but it should have yielded to 
fuller information and to the calls of sound and sober rea- 
son. At least, on contradictory reports there should not 
have ensued hasty and inconsiderate action—but more 
careful examination, more cautious deliberation. An 
individual, carried away by excited temper, may resist all 
appeals—rush forward under his own impulses, and meet 
the consequences reckless of his own person. But the 
commander of an army has other interests to consult—a 
higher duty, than that to selfish inclinations, to discharge— 
should elevate himself so as to take a calm, broad view of 
affairs, and when, from a state of repose, he is prompted to 
performance, it should be accomplished under the fullest 
possible attention to controlling circumstances. Gen. Scott 
illustrated the evils which frequently flow from an obsti- 
nate pride of opinion—the adherence absolutely to a first 
judgment, however crudely formed. Such tenacity is 
often the effect of a vain egotism (we speak generally) 
which sacrifices everything to the indulgence of its morbid 
impulse. Worth differed throughout—Pillow disagreed on 
a statement of facts, which he was convinced was reliable ; 
Scott rejected every thing but his pre-conceived notions, 
and these, the more forcibly they were combatted, the 
more fondly he cherished and the more tenaciously he 
clung to them. Additional to Pillow’s argument, is as- 
serted, that a Mexican of high rank “for gold” betrayed 
his Chief, and told our General of the great strength of posi- 
tion and numbers of the Mexican. All was discredited. The 
combat had to be delivered. The first division of the army, 
equal to the same number of troops over the world for 
courage, discipline and efficiency, was impelled to a mer- 
ciless slaughter pen. The flower of chivalry was useless- 
ly destroyed. Honour, bravery, prowess, were nobly vin- 
dicated—but an empty victory was all that they gleam- 
ed by their devoted heroism. 

Molino del Rey, by long odds, was the severest battle 
of the Mexican war, As glorious as was the victory of 
Buena Vista, for various ulterior contingencies, yet the 
disparity of the contending forces was not so great, and it 
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was won on open field. Here, there was a select and pow- 
erfully fortified field. The stone buildings, with Chapul- 
tepec on one hand, and a difficult ravine on the other— 
the intervening breastworks protected by ditches and 
trees—the re-entering angle guarded by cannon, and 16 or 
17,000 defenders—the ground sloping to their advantage, 
and, to heighten all, the assault to be made on them in po- 
sition by one-fifth of their numbers, and over a naked pluin 
for 600 yards? None but a veteran force, led by daring 
officers, with a reciprocal confidence, could have at all 
succeeded, and few would have repeated the attempt at 
conquest, after the annihilation of the storming party, and 
the bloody repulse of McIntosh’s brigade. 

With the means at his disposal, and the not thorough 
acquaintance which he had of the strength of the stone 
buildings, particularly the fortified Casa Mata, Worth’s 
dispositions were very good. Yet, notwithstanding 
Semmes’ defiance of criticism (and it may be a provoca- 
tive), with becoming diffidence we would suggest an im- 
provement, which in fact, is rather insinuated by a condi- 
tional order to McIntosh (see his report, McIntosh’s) to 
cut the enemy’s line in two, to the right of the centre. 
Knowing the Molino range to be the strongest point, and 
beyond the fire of the CasaMata,which mounted no cannon, 
might not Worth, after guarding his flank with Dancan’s 
battery, supported by a portion of Cadwallader’s reserve, 
have concentrated the bulk of his forces on Molino, and 
have promptly carried it—and, isolating Casa Mata, have 
leisurely battered it into the desertion of its defenders, as 
he did after MclIntosh’s repulse ?—or, instead of the 2d 
brigade charging against impregnable stone walls, had he 
directed them, as at first designed, to break the lines be- 
hind the maguey trees, and, turning to the right, to take 
their centre and left in flank, would not the Molino, with 
Garland among its rooms and yards, have surrendered in 
an hour, and the Casa Mata have equally fallen from iso- 
lation! And, withthe same success which was achieved, 
how many gallant fellows might have been saved to 
mingle in the joyous shouts of a triumphant entry into the 
Mexican Capital! We have not space to enter into all 
the reasons adducible to fortify this assumption. Nor, 
had we the whole subject at command, would we care to 
discuss such a proposition. 
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Worth executed his task most brilliantly. His orders, 
in general, after the opening of the contest, were well- 
timed and excellently judicious. And, we have too much 
regard for his memory, and too much respect for our hum- 
ble self, to cast even the shadow of disapproval on his 
bright escutcheon, through an after-thought suggestion. 
Molino del Rey was his great battle—his grand triumph— 
and, history will decorate him with, and immortalize the 
ever green wreath, to which he aspired, and for which he 
struggled through a long, eventful and useful career. 

While commending the conduct of the battle, in the 
main, it appears very clear that the storming party of 
Wright was not supported with sufficient promptness. 
When the light battalion advanced, that party had been 
-overwhelmed, and its fragments were 200 yards from the 
scene of their defeat. This could only have been obvia- 
‘ted, and it is submitted that it should have been done, by 
sending the battalion and Garland’s brigade along, almost 
simultaneously. ‘The first check might not have occur- 
red, and the Mexicans, subsequently, resisting obstinately 
from partial success, might have been earlier subdued, 
and at less sacrifice on our part. 

It is now seen how Worth could have conquered the 
position, with, perhaps, less than half his loss; and the de- 
lay of a day or two in the attack, might have exposed the 
mode. For strong buildings, like the Molino and the Casa 
Mata, having but few pieces of artillery to defend them, 
bombarding was the true method tu assail them. Had all 
our siege guns and mortars been directed upon them, and 
our light batteries been poured upon the lines first and next 
the azoteas, in a short time, the position would have been 
really “shaken” or “loosened,” (which it was not) for the 
rapid and successful onset of our infantry. But Scott, 
expecting a mere skirmish, and a loss of probably “twen- 
ty men,” furnished only two 24-pounders, and these, to 
play upon Chapultepec. Besides these, Worth had but six 
light pieces. 

All the circumstances of the preparations for the com- 
bat, on the part of the Mexicans, conduce to the belief, 
that the affair was premeditated and designed by Santa 
Anna, and that he actually brought us in collision at the 
very point chosen by himself, and strengthened with all 
his means to obtain a victory. Two men informed Scott 
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about the bells and the foundry. The next morning Santa 
Anna, appareutly without cause, since the foundry was 
not in operation, and the machinery was removed, march- 
ed his forces to the Molino, and added, either then or 
previously, materially to the renovation of the works 
around Casa Mata. We had made no demonstrations 
whatever, why then go there, remote from the city, and 
beyond support of the Nino Perdido garita, not fortified, 
and from its weakness, the most probable point for us to 
assail? Had he feared our movement around Molino, on 
the garita San Cosme, as orally suggested to us, his occu- 
pation of Molino would have been no obstacle. His pol- 
icy would have been to obstruct the causeway to San 
Cosme, by barricades and batteries, and to have fortified 
the gate itself. Indeed, there is no possible good reason 
why he advanced to the old foundry, save the one suggest- 
ed—-that he had conveyed false information, as a bait to 
Scott, which was swallowed as the hungry fish swallows 
the deceptive fly. To the bait, was added Scott’s anger at 
the failure of the negociation, and the determination con- 
sequently, to drub the villianous Mexicans on the very 
first opportunity. 

Santa Anna’s arrangements were adapted to the ground 
and to his purposes. He mustered all the troops he could 
at the moment spare. He knew, the night of the 7th, the 
order 95, of Worth, for the battle, and he modified (“The 
Other Side”) his afternoon disposition to meet ours. Thus, 
Worth went into action comparatively blind-folded— 
Santa Anna received him, in full and perfect acquaintance 
with the points of attack, and the respective forces direct- 
ed upon them. The more credit is due to Worth and his 
brave companions, since, in spite of ignorance on his part, 
obstacles, numbers, and strong works, he yet gained a 
complete victory ! ; 

The battle of Molino, is the only one of the war, which 
is austerely disapproved. All others may be legitimately 
vindicated. Without a particle of prejudice to any officer 
in that army, and with full knowledge of the published 
accounts, at least, of the causes of provocation, and the 
subsequent conduct, and all the consequences, we are hon- 
estly constrained to utter our condemnation of the whole 
proceeding—exclusive, indeed, of the action, itself, which 
was as brilliant, as it was successful. H. 
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Art. I.—Tur Prorvrizrary History or Sourn-Caro.tna. 
A Review of Documents and Records in the Archives of 
the State of South-Carolina, hitherto inedited. Co- 
lumbia: 1852. 


Nations are generally possessed of a mythical and he- 
roic history ; and great minds, drawing from these nation- 
al fountains of poetry and superstition, themes of elo- 
quence, have been able, at times, to re-animate an expiring 
country, and overthrow the tyranny of foreign arms or 
arts. Homer contributed more to Grecian civilization 
than Aristotle ; and the learned German, versed in the 
history and languages of all nations, except his own, never 
acquired respect at home, or admiration abroad, until he 
appreciated the native treasures of the Niebelungen-Lied 
and Heldenbuch. To revive national associations and 
characteristics, has always added to the national self- 
respect and glory; and incidents, trivial in themselves, 
when affecting the infancy of a country which has after- 
wards become powerful, have generally been regarded by 
its citizens, at least, with a grateful satisfaction, and held 
quite too important to be neglected. America has been 
said to be peculiarly deficient in the romance of these 
primitive periods. Her origin may rather be attributed to 
demagogues than demigods. It cannot be magnified by 
superstition or ignorance, uncertainty, or the lapse of time. 
Our fathers were simple, unaffected people, very like our- 
selves. They were not even heathens, as their forefathers 
had been. In Jaws, in liberties, and in religion, we are 
their lineal descendants and heirs. There is no mistaking 
our origin or our rights. The succession has never been 
broken; the property has never escheated. The first 
compl:ints of the sickly and teething infancy of our coun- 
try, were heard and recorded by the same civilization 
that witnessed its struggle for the rights and liberties of 
manhood; and the same civilization now rejoices in her 
prosperity, and in the hope of a prolonged and indefinite 
existence of usefulness, virtue and renown. There is, 
therefore, an unity about the history of our America, 
which no other nation can boast; and while some will 
ascribe sublimity to the uniform proportions of the na- 
tional picture, to others it must appear too commonplace 
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to prove attractive to the eyes of taste and genius. If this 
one defect can be remedied ; if the picturesque canbe ad- 
ded to our national features, it can only be from the devel- 
opment, in detail, of the histories of the different colonies; 
events happening two centuries ago, may thus, by their 
comparative dimness and obscurity, relieve the eye, and 
serve as a proper background to the political and military 
glories of our revolutionary period. 

The most distinctive features in the colonial history of 
Carolina, are Spanish hostility and French emigration; 
the one influencing our destiny by an external, the other 
by an internal pressure. Indian and French wars were 
the common lot of all the colonies ; but Carolina, in addi- 
tion to these, always found the Spaniards at St. Augus- 
tine and the Havana, neighbours, who never suffered her 
to pursue her progress without excitements and provoca- 
tions, which increased her passions somewhat at the ex- 
pense of her growth. 

In order to understand this inveteracy of the Spaniards 
against Nouth-Carolina, it is necessary to go back to those 
remote events of its discovery and colonization, which 
have generally been passed over, in our domestic histo- 
ries, or treated very slightly, as disconnected with our pre- 
sent existence, and, therefore, unimportant ; whereas, in 
fact, they will be found intimately connected with the 
after history of the country, and influencing, in no small 
degree, its prosperity. 

At a time when men did not cast their bread upon the 
waters, nor, strong in the faith of the Jaws that govern 
trade, patiently wait for their return ; and when the spec- 
ulative knowledge of commerce could not pretend to any- 
thing like certainty, it required some more immediate and 
greater gain, to stimulate discovery, than the remote ad- 
vantages of colonization. The “ wealth of nations” had 
not then been written ; but the Portuguese had shown that 
the wealth of the Indies were not to be despised. The 
fabulous treasures of the Kingdom of Cathay ;—golden 
plains; mountains studded with diamonds; the youth- 
restoring and immortal fountain of Bimini; masses of pure 
ambergris, floating upon our shores—a precious com- 
modity to him who finds it—it surpasses gold, being esti- 
mated at five and six pound the ounce, if not adultera- 
ted ;’—a soil, whose spontaneous productions obviated all 
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necessity for labour, and a climate in which the inhabi- 
tants lived for centuries free from disease ;—these were 
some of the vast rewards, the potent attractions, which the 
Spaniard expected to reap from adventure, and which 
made him invincible against all dangers and difficulties ! 
With lower expectations, he had probably never quitted 
his home, to venture ov an ocean, upon which the world 
was supposed to float as a vast scum, and over whose 
treacherous waves, the mighty and revengeful spirit of 
Demogorgon held dominion. Yet, with these wild motives 
only to guide, when has the greatest wisdom of the states- 
man, executed by despotic or republican energy, accom- 
plished such mighty results as the oriental madness of 
these Spanish adventurers? Between the years 1492 and 
and 1541, seven great kingdoms, with many millions of 
inhabitants, and riches which seemed inexhaustible, were 
subdued by their individual enterprise, and made tributa- 
ry to Spain! The wonders of this period of American 
history are so great, that it might, with propriety, be styled 
the heroic ; and, but for the authentic evidence which we 
possess, even the mythical. A peculiar interest attaches, 
in our estimation, to every thing relating to these adven- 
turers. The soil which has been trodden by one of these 
men, furnishes a connecting link with those errors, which 
led to the discovery, and subjugation of America to Euro- 
pean civilization, and which nothing else can supply. 
South-Carolina and Georgia, alone, of the old Thirteen, 
can boast of this link. A Spanish adventurer first landed 
upon their shores, and, on the quiet banks of the Comba- 
hee, the native of Carolina first experienced the treachery 
and avarice of the white man. Two hundred years later, 
on the banks of the same river, the death-blow was given 
to the power of, probably, the same tribes, in the memo- 
rable battle of the Salkehatchie. De Soto, too, in his ro- 
mantic wanderings, set foot upon her soil, only, however, 
to violate the rights of hospitality, and carry into shame- 
ful captivity the fair queen of Cutifachiqui. 

Owing to these discoveries, and to the voyage of Veraz- 
zanni, and the. colonies cf Huguenots established under 
Ribault and Laudonniere, both Spain and France, long 
after we were a flourishing English colony, laid claim to 
our soil. Spain, in particular, regarded the settlement 
under Sayle as a band of squatters, not much better than 
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the piratical hordes of New-Providence, and very similar 
to the logwood cutters on the bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras,—whose lawless conduct, the English, accord- 
ing to Burke, could only justify upon the gyounds of the 
vast advantage of the trade to the mother country, and 
the inability of the Spaniards to dispossess them. It has 
been often said that Carolina was a derelict when settled 
by the English, and therefore open to any nation. It is 
doubtful whether this could be established, even under our 
modern doctrines of Freesoilism and Squatter-sovereign- 
ty ; and, without pretending to advocate the great origi- 
nal grant of America, the Ball of the Pope, which gave to 
the Spaniards all new countries westward, and to the 
Portuguese all eastward of a line drawn from pole to 
pole, still this settlement was certainly a violation of those 
claims which the maritime nations had tacitly been accus- 
tomed to recognize. England, at all events, was barred 
by her own act from objecting to the claims of Spain. 

In the first charter of Virginia, a belt of country, ex- 
tending twelve degrees along the coast, was reserved for 
two companies ; four degrees at the extremes of this terri- 
tory being set apart for the exclusive colonization of each ; 
the intermediate degrees to be open to the competition of 
both. The term “colonization” meant nothing more than 
the establishment of one permanent settlement ; this set- 
tlement being sufficient to prevent a forfeiture of the char- 
ter from “non user.” Thus these two companies might 
establish colonies at the extremes of their respective 
grants, and still hold a country extending through more 
than eleven degrees, wholly unoccupied (except by the 
natives) within the British jurisdiction. Now,St. Augus- 
tine is only about three degrees south of Charleston, and 
Spain was not at all extravagant in claiming a region 
which its navigators had discovered, and its citizens colo- 
nized, a hundred years before any other permanent Euro- 
pean settlement was made.* But not only were Spanish 
claims violated by the charter to the proprietors of Caro- 
lina, but Spanish occupancy was actually invaded ; St. 
Augustine itself was included within the limits of this 
charter. This was certainly adding insult to injury, and 


* But colonized precisely as by the Engli-h subsequently in Carolina ; that 
is, by dotting a vast territory, enough for a Tartar emperor, with one or two 
isolated viliages. 
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it could not be expected that so proud and powerful a 
nation as the Spanish,—whose whole colonial system was 
based upon the strictest principles of exclusiveness and 
monopoly,—would quietly submit to such an invasion of 
its rights. The English had ever been, both in peace and 
war, the most determined and successful enemies of the 
colonial system of Spain. The annual flota from Vera 
Cruz, and the galleons and register ships from Porto Bello 
and Havana, were the constant prizes of their Admirals. 
Jamaica, with surprising rapidity, had becoine her most 
important colonial government, next to Ireland; chiefly 
in consequence of piracies committed on the Spanish 
trade. Both pride and interest, therefore, urged the Span- 
iards to prevent any settlement of the English on the 
southern shores of America, from whence their privateers 
and men-of-war might intercept the wealth of New Spain 
on its way home. 

It is evident that the proprietors themselves did not ex- 
pect a quiet and undisturbed possession of their new terri- 
tory. Previous to making the settlement, they despatched 
Sayle to explore the coast. He reported that he thought 
New-Providence the most convenient place to fortify, as a 
safe retreat for the colonists, should they be driven out by 
the Spaniards.(?)* An attempt to destroy the colony was 
therefore anticipated ; and the Spaniards gave early proof 
that they did not mean to disappoint this reasonable ex- 
pectation. The removal of the colony, from Port Royal to 
Ashley River, is involved in great mystery.t The fact, 


* This was certainly one of the considerations, but the value of the Baha- 
mas, in other and general respects to Carolina, was also insisted on. Sayle 
and the proprietors, no doubt thought of the possibility of Spanish hostility ; but 
we doubt if the one consideration was the sole motive for such annexation. 

[Editor Southern Quarterly Review 


+ We confess we are at a loss to see this. The official record may be lost, 
but the hi-tory is sufficient, and the reasons for removal are obvious enough. 
Port Royal was too easily accessible from the sea. This, which would at the 
present period recommend a site for a commercial city, was the chief objection 
in those days to the employment of Beaufort for this purpose ; when the French 
and Spaniards, both great maritime powers, were both deadlily hostile to Eng- 
lish colonization in America. These reasons have been already alleged by the 
historian in this very connection. Archdale distinctly says, speaking of better 
rivers than the Ashley and Cooper,—* it was prudently contrived nof to settle 
at the first or the most navigable, but on Ashley and Cooper rivers, whose en- 
trance is not so bold as others, not having so much water ; so that the enemy 
and pirates, &e., have been disheartened from disturbing the settlement,” &c. 
What could be clearer or fuller than this !—[Huitor Southern Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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alone, is certain. The first five pages of our earliest 
Council Journal, which would probably explain it, are 
unfortunately lost; and the only cause for the removal, 
assigned by our early historians, was the “ greater conve- 
nience of pasture and tillage.” This does not appear to 
be sufficient cause, as the lands about Port Royal were 
quite as productive as those upon Ashley River, and cer- 
tainly fully adequate to sustain a colony of probably not 
more than one hundred and fifty persons.* The removal 
can be better accounted for upon the supposition that the 
Indians, very numerous about Port Royal, and in constant 
communication with the Spaniards at St. Augustine, were 
hostile, and threatened the destruction of the infant colo- 
ny. This becomes more probable, from the fact, that a 
few months after the settlement on Ashley River, the Kus- 
soe, and other southward Indians, instigated by the Span- 
iards, committed such depredations as to reduce the colo- 
ny to a very “languishing condition, and to make a war 
necessary.” Captains Thomas Gray and John Godfrey 
headed the forces of the colony, and soon returned with a 
number of prisoners. These were liberated upon the sub- 
mission of their tribes, and having been kindly treated by 
Governor West, aided very much in keeping up a good 
correspondence with the surrounding Indians. The Kus- 
soes were ever afterwards the firmest friends of the Eng- 
lish. By some strange mistake this war is not mentioned 
by our historians, nor are any facts, occurring in the first 
administration of Governor West, deemed worthy of their 
notice.} 

The Spaniards again, who had reminded the English of 
their claims by invading the soil of Carolina in 1673, thir- 


* But the plan of settlement necessarily contemplated indefinite increase, 
and must have provided for it. In that, indeed, was the only hope of a success- 
ful colony.—[Hditor Southern Quarterly Review. 

+ The Kussoes are called either by this name, or by that of Kussoboes. They 
constituted a tribe only, and we suspect that the war with them will be found 
sufficiently chronicled in the account given of Governor West’s conflicts with 
the Stonos and other Southern Indians. Ifhistory entered into the most minute 
details, recording the names of leaders and the progress of events in every petty 
skirmish, there would be no end to it ; and the career of asmall State, like that 
of Carolina, only two hundred years old, would swell into dimensions far ex- 
ceeding those of Greece and Rome. The histories of South-Carolina contain, 
we think, quite as much of West's administration as it is desirable to preserve 
in the general history. The language of our correspondent is too sweeping en- 
tirely.—[ Editor Southern Quarterly Review. 
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teen years afterwards, actually destroyed the Scotch set- 
tlement under Lord Cardross, at Beautort. Our historians 
complain bitterly of the perfidy of the Spaniards in sedu- 
cing away our slaves, and instigating the Indians against 
us in time of peace, but they considered themselves justi- 
fied, upon the grounds that we were unlawfully possessed 
of the country, and might be lawfully expelled by any 
means. The Spaniards were to the Carolinians what the 
abolitionists are now to the border slave States—eternal 
conspirators against their lives and property,—rather more 
to be feared in peace than in war, and to be restrained by 
nothing that a Jesuitical policy will permit. This con- 
stant enmity, and almost as constant warfare, for nearly 
a century, delayed the progress of the colony in a very 
great degree, and was the chief cause of destroying its 
credit and depreciating its currency. The annual cost of 
scout boats, to prevent the escape of runaways to St. 
Augustine, alone amounted to more than £3,000, not to 
mention the cost of the several invasions of the two terri- 
tories, and of the innumerable flags of truce and embas- 
sies employed. The influence of the Spaniards upon our 
character and prosperity was immense, and extended near- 
ly throughout our colonial existence. It certainly deserves 
a much more thorough investigation than our historians 
have given it. Indeed, Ramsay’s and Hewitt’s views upon 
the early history of the colony should be received with 
caution, as they were not aware of the existence of origi- 
nal papers which have since been discovered, and as they 
never mention their authorities. Ramsay, especially, 
opens a very wide scope for scepticism when he says, that 
“in vain did he expect complete information from public 
records ; on many interesting subjects they were silent— 
the most early were illegible, others were lost,” &c.—all 
of which defects were supplied by the “ memories of the 
oldest inhabitants.” Again, he says, “ all the early histo- 
ries which treat of Carolina, were attentively perused, but 
from them little of consequence could be obtained.” This 
is pretty much giving up the question of accuracy, as he 
condemns both the original papers and the early histories 
drawn from them, and accepts, in their stead, traditional 
evidence. Dalcho convicts him of several inaccuracies, 
and he is always supported by the original papers; proba- 
bly those which Ramsay declared illegible. The first 
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Parliament we have any notice of, was held in 1671, and 
not in 1674, as asserted by him; there being several noti- 
ces of Parliaments and Parliamentary Conventions, be- 
tween these periods, This error was probably the parent 
of another, viz., that the colonists at first lived under a 
species of military government. He is also mistaken in 
saying that the colonists had no title from the Indians to 
their lands. In 1675, more than twenty head-men and 
captains (women were sometimes captains) assembled at 
old Charles Town, and ceded to Andrew Percival, in be- 
half of Lord Shaftesbury and the other proprietors, St. 
Gyles’s plantation. This plantation embraced the Indian 
territories of Great and Little Cassor, being the lands lying 
on Kyewaw and Stono rivers and the freshes of Edisto 
river. It is probable that, by Kyewaw, Ashley river is 
meant, and not the present Kyewaw, as there is a Council 
Journal, about this period, dated at “ Kyéwaw, sometimes 
called Charles Town.”* 

From the second administration of Joseph West, to the 
partial settlement under Archdale and Blake, contention 
pervaded all parts of the community. Puritans and High 
Churchmen, Englishmen and Frenchmen, pirates and 
peaceful citizens, were thrown together on a narrow neck 
of land, and expected to amalgamate into a homogeneous 
population. The combined genius of Shaftesbury and 
Locke was supposed amply sufficient to produce this po- 
litical millennium ; nothing appeared too wonderful to be 
accomplished by the grand model; by it magnificent cas- 
tles were literally to be founded on the sands of Carolina, 
which even southern hurricanes would not be able to 
overthrow; and. in a country where the Indian forages 
had roamed free from the commonest restraints of civili- 
zation, feudal vassalage was to be introduced ; where the 
necessities of life demanded an equality of condition, rank, 
precedency and privilege, were to be made legitimate. 
But Locke and Shaftesbury laboured both against them- 
selves and the spirit of the age. The writings of the one, 
and the political acts of the other, had contributed largely 
to the spirit of freedom in England. Recovering from the 


* Williamson (History of North-Carolina) distinctly states the fact that Hea- 
wah, as he writes it, was the Indian name of the Ashley. The word is writ- 
ten, as in the text, in Williamson. and still is written, in the neighbourhood, 
Kiawah. —{[ Laditor Southern Quarterly aeview. 
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base servility immediately succeeding the Restoration, 
that spirit had been widening and deepening, until it pro- 
duced the mature fruits of the revolution of 1688. It ex- 
tended itself to America, and, in this period of our history 
—generally passed over with a sentence enumerating the 
rapid succession of governors, and characterising ten years 
of our colonial existence simply as turbulent,*—one may 
discover the germs of important principles. Mr. Wheel- 
er, indeed, has recognized in these times the exact proto- 
type of our revolution, a century later ;—not even the New- 
England influence is wanting to complete the likeness. 
Be this as it may, some important concessions were cer- 
tainly made to the progress of the people about this time. 
Until 1682, it was necessary that all measures to be pro- 
posed to the Parliament (for so the Legislature was then 
styled) should originate in the Council, and afterwards be 
approved of by the Palatine Court. Thus all measures for 
the public good were subject to adouble veto before they 
could be proposed to the representatives of the people. 
In 1682, this veto power was taken away from the Pala- 
tine Court, and the right to propose laws vested concur- 
rently with the Council, in the colleges established under 
the grand model. In 1693, the right of originating laws 
was granted to the commons themselves,—an important 
concession, which they improved upon so much in after 
times, as to assert that all bills whatsoever must originate 
in their house. 

The revolutionary proceedings under Seth Sothel had 
so unhinged and disorganized the government, that his 
successor, Philip Ludwell, found it necessary to appoint a 
committee, with full powers to draft a constitution for the 
colony. Owing to the many and great deficiences of the 
public records of this period, the report of this committee 
cannot be found. This is very unfortunate, as it would 


* The passage is wholly unjust to our historians. They give an ample 
showing of all the events which took place during the interval designated; 
and even recite the grounds of difference in political principles, generated in 
the mother country, to which our author here refers. There is nothing in his 
own summary which is not directly indicated by our historians. In respect 
to the spirit of liberty, and its subsequent maturity, in the revolution of 1776, 
which these early periods exhibited, our correspondent qnotes- Wheeler’s re- 
cent work on North-Carolina; but there is nothing so elaborate on this sub- 
ject, by any American writer, comparable to what has been done by Judge 
Johnson in his life of Greene.—[Editor Southern Quarterly Review. 
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throw much light upon the vexed question as to how far 
the fundamental constitutions sent over by the proprietors 
were adopted by the people. It being the express duty of 
the committee to report a constitution of government, they 
must necessarily have had under consideration the four 
setts of constitutions previously furnished by the proprie- 
tors. These fundamental constitutions, so summarily dis- 
posed of by Dr. Cooper, and others, must have obtained to 
some extent,* otherwise it is difficult to account for the 
existence of Landgraves and Cassiques, who not only pos- 
sessed the lands belonging to those titles, but exercised 
powers “ex dignitate” which it was necessary the colo- 
nists should sanction before they could be effective. The 
following facts connected with this subject have never 
been considered. 

We have seen that, until 1682, no law could be pro- 
posed to the Parliament without first receiving the sanc- 
tion of the Council and Palatine Court. But we know 
that many laws were passed previous to this period ; al- 
though the earliest in our statute books is dated i682. 
Not to mention others, there was one passed as early as 
1671, entitled “ An Act for the ascertaining the rates of 
Scantlings of Pipestaves,” and under said act George Bea- 
don and John Pinke, coopers, were appointed viewers of 
Pipestaves in this province. These laws could not have 
been passed without the consent of the Palatine Court ; 
and the representatives of the people, in passing them, 
necessarily recognized the jurisdiction of that court, and 
consequently of the fundamental constitutions, which alone 
established it. It would be easy to give other reasons to 
show that these constitutions were of some force; how far 
they obtained, it is difficult, nay impossible, to say, from 
the present materials we have for history. The public 
offices in England could supply, no doubt, much to eluci- 
date this confused but interesting period of our history. 
What we now possess, rather enables us to show that the 
received opinions are not correct, than to form any defi- 
nite and certain conclusions of our own.t 

* Surely; they are stated expressly by the historians to have lasted for 
twenty-three years, in partial use at least, and to have been surrendered to the 
dislike of the people, in Archdale’s administration.—{ Hditor Southern Quar- 
terly Review. 


+ We are quite at a loss to determine upon what grounds it is questioned 
that the fundamental constitutions were left totally unused. Our histories 
afford no sanction to the doubt. Our writers distinctly assert the experiment, 
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About this time, too, the question as to how far the power 
of the governor and deputies extended in the ratification of 
laws, was settled by an instruction from the proprietors. 
For the first twenty years, the proprietors exercised the 
right of repealing any law that was disagreeable to them, 
although assented to by their representatives, the governor 
and deputies, in council. The instruction above alluded 
to is important, as it shows how far the revolutionists of 
1719 had a right to complain of the repeal of the three 
acts, which was the immediate cause of the outbreak. 
This instruction declared that the governor and deputies 
had no power to ratify any act passed by the Parliament, 
which related to the courts of justice, officer’s fees, the 
election of members of the Assembly, or the chartered 
rights of the proprietors. Now, twoof the three acts cer- 
tainly related to these subjects; the third was merely a 
tax act, but was, in some of its clauses, repugnant to the 
English laws of trade. Several circumstances, between 
the date of this instruction and the revolution, had hap- 
pened, which, when generally stated, seemingly extended 
the power of the Council over these subjects; but they 
will not stand an accurate investigation. A convention 
of the people had been called, which changed the repre- 
sentation in the Assembly from twenty to thirty members. 
But this was done under the administration of Governor 
Archdale,—himself a proprietor, and who acted in that ca- 
pacity rather than as a governor of the province,—for 
when the Assembly attempted to modify and explain the 
proceedings of tne constitution, by an act, the Governor 
refused to admit any power in the Assembly to touch upon 
the subject. 

The great cause of the revolution of 1719, as of all other 
revolutions, was undoubtedly the inefficiency and want of 
fitness in the existing government; but the facts connected 
with it, and constituting its individuality, seem to be as 
follows. 

The government was very aristocratic in its tendencies, 
whilst the condition of the province, and the opinions of 
the citizens, demanded a different state of things. More- 


and the rejection of this system after several years of trial. The Parlia- 
ments were formed under these constitutions, and enacted laws. The laws 
themselves are described in our common histories.—[Editor Southern Quar- 
terly Review. 
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over, the population was not homogeneous, and the Eng- 
lish, the dominant race, oppressed the French, not only 
because they were dissenters from the Church of England, 
but also because they were Frenchmen. In this cosmopo- 
lite age and country, it is difficult to appreciate the in- 
grained hostility that existed between the races; and it 
was rather increased in South-Carolina by the constant 
disturbances with the Indians, instigated by the French 
settlers on the Alabama and Mississippi rivers.* In look- 
ing over the names of the public officers, and members of 
Assembly, one is constantly struck with the recurrence of 
the same family names, as possessing almost an heredita- 
ry right to the emoluments and honours of government ; 
whilst the Huguenots, educated and intelligent men, the 
foremost in all industrial pursuits and mechanical inven- 
tions, were excluded, by the rigid enforcement of the:test- 
act, from all participation in the government. At one 
time their marriages were declared unlawful when con- 
tracted according to their customs and religion—their chil- 
dren bastards, and their property liable to confiscation. It 
is not asserted that these measures were sanctioned ex- 
pressly by the proprietors ; on the contrary, upon the pre- 
sentation of a remonstrance of the French inhabitants, 
accompanied by a threat of emigration unless these op- 
pressions were put an end to, they instructed their govern- 
or to grant them all the rights and privileges promised by 
the charter. Some concessions were thus made, and the 
“act to make aliens free and equal, and granting liberty 
of conscience to all Protestants, ratified by Governor 
Blake, (himself a dissenter,) quieted, for a time, the minds 
ofthe people. But the dispute was unfortunately revived 
with fresh animosity by the Church Act, passed in the 
early part of the administration of Sir Nathaniel Johnson. 
Upon the passage of these acts, the dissenters despatched 
Joseph Boone to England, to solicit their repeal. Pre- 
senting memorials to the Queen and Parliament, he finally 
succeeded in his mission, much against the wishes of the 
proprietors. Thus was the dissenting population disaf- 


* But he who reads this history will see that the Carolinians were just as 
active in inciting the savages against the Frenchmen on the Alabama and 
Mississippi, as ever were the latter in doing similarly amiable offices for the 
settlers along the Ashley and the Edisto.-[Hditor Southern Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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fected, and made to look forward to the Crown for protec- 
tion, with a practical illustration of the fact that the pro- 
prietary power was at best only a delegated, and not a 
supreme one, and that the proprietors themselves were 
subject to the laws of England. 

Nothing, however, contributed so much to the rapid de- 
velopment of the revolution, as the Tuscarora. and Yema- 
see wars. In the limits of this article, it is impossible to 
trace out the details of these events as they deserve. The 
causes of both were pretty much the same; the intolera- 
ble and inhuman oppressicn of the natives by the traders, 
if not sanctioned, most certainly was not suppressed, by the 
government. The Tuscarora war has generally been de- 
scribed as comprising but one expedition under Col. Barn- 
well. This is a mistake.* Col. Barnwell, though very 
successful in his attack upon their camp, was himself 
wounded, and afterwards brought home to recover his 
health. Lieut. Gen. James Moore then took command, 
and put an end to the war, with great eclat to himself. 
The expenses of this war, the building of Fort Johnson, 
and the expedition to St. Augustine, were so great, that 
the planters asserted that they cculd not be discharged by 
taxation without ruining the country. At their solicita- 
tion, therefore, and chiefly for their benefit, Gov. Craven, 
in 1712, passed the celebrated Bank Act, enlarging the 
currency by stamping £52,000 on bills of credit. There 
was scarcely any opposition to it at the time ; the propri- 
etors had several copies sent them, and showed no symp- 
toms of disapproval. About three years afterwards, how- 
ever, influenced by the representations of Chief Justice 
Trott, who was personally inimical to Gov. Craven, and 
who desired his dismissal from office, they sent out an in- 
struction, condemning the conduct of their governor, de- 
priving him of some of his privileges and perquisites, and 
vesting in Judge Trott, an unconstitutional negative upon 
all the laws that might hereafter be proposed ; at the same 
time demanding a repeal of the obnoxious Bank Act. 
Gov. Craven submitted this instruction to the Assembly, 
in a feeling and able speech,—showing the indignity that 
had been put upon him, and declaring his intention of re- 

* The mistake is that of our correspondent. Our histories distinctly men- 


tion the two expeditions of Barnwell and Moore, and do full justice to the 
achievements of the latter.—[ Hditor Southern Quarterly Review. 
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turning home and yielding up, in form, an authority which 
was in reality possessed by his greatest enemy. he re- 
ply of the Commons is remarkably bold and direct. They 
assume the cause of the governor as their own ; they stig- 
matise the conduct of Judge Trott in no measured terms, 
and are not very respectful to the “true and absolute 
lords proprietors” themselves. They finally induce the 
governor to remain in office, on condition that two agents 
be sent over to England to vindicate his character and the 
Bank Act before the proprietors. Joseph Boone and R. 
Berresford were commissioned nominally for these pur- 
poses; but there are reasons to believe that they also had 
instructions to use every means to throw off the proprie- 
tary yoke. If not, such instructions were shortly after- 
wards superadded. These agents had been despatched 
scarcely a month, before the Yemassee war broke out,—an 
event which contributed more than anything else to make 
the government of Carolina royal. 

The Yemassees were of the great Mobilian or Chocta- 
muskogh stock of Gallatin, comprising the three powerful 
families of Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws. They 
seem to have been of the tribe of the Crecks, and drew 
into the conspiracy against the English the whole of that 
nation, the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Thus, this war 
was with the whole Mobilian race, numbering between 
eight and ten thousand warriors, assisted by the Cataw- 
bas. The Catawbas, an isolated race, bounded on the 
north by the Tuscaroras, an Iroquois tribe, their most 
deadly enemies; on the east, south and west by the Mo- 
bilian and Cherokee races; had hitherto been able to main- 
tain its ground only by a strict alliance with the English. 
Acting as an outpost to the colony, they restrained the 
incursions of the Northern Indians, and served to keep in 
awe the small tribes between them and Charlestown, by 
cutting off the possibility of a retreat. Their defection, 
therefore, immediately let loose upon the settlements the 
Santee, Wateree, Congaree, Waccamaw and Pedee In- 
dians. 

Gloomy, indeed were the prospects of the colony at this 
time ; yet, not for a moment, did its spirit sink under ac- 
cumulated treachery and distress. Its frontier settlements 
destroyed, many of its inhabitants massacred, its slaves 
driven off to St. Augustine, the public records breathe, ne- 
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vertheless, an undaunted spirit. Agents were immediately 
dispatched to North-Carolina, Virginia, New-York and 
Boston, to solicit aid in men and arms. The Cherokees 
had not yet joined the confederacy, and a bold Indian 
trader agreed, for £500, to push through the intervening 
war parties of the enemy, and carry propositions to them 
for peace and alliance with the province. He succeeded 
in his daring enterprize, and the Cherokees became the 
staunch allies of the English, and did good service against 
the Creeks and Yemassees, during the rest of the war. 

North-Carolina, grateful for the assistance afforded her 
two years before, against the Tuscaroras, now made great 
exertions to aid her suffering sister. Col. Maurice Moore, 
with a considerable body of troops, and some Tuscarora 
Indians, were quickly dispatched southward. They be- 
haved with great gallantry, and were of such service as 
to receive a handsome gratuity and vote of thanks, at the 
close of the war. 

Mr. Arthur Middleton, who was dispatched to Virginia, 
was not so fortunate. He succeeded in obtaining aid 
from Lieut. Gov. Spotswood, but upon such terms as were 
considered by the Assembly of Carolina as ungenerous 
exactions upon her necessities. One of the conditions 
was, that a slave should be sent to Virginia for every 
soldier sent to Carolina, to labour during the absence of 
said soldier. ‘This was, certainly, a very heavy requisi- 
tion, as it had been found necessary to embody a large 
number of the negroes for the defence of the province ; 
and, commanded by white officers, they fought bravely 
against the Indians. There were probably a regiment of 
them at one time in the service, as their commander, T. 
Hastings, had the rank of Colonel. A large number were 
employed in transporting supplies to the different garri- 
sons ; many had been killed, or run off to St. Augustine, 
and the few that remained were scarcely able, by their 
labours, to supply the province with provisions. Under 
such circumstances, the condition imposed by Virginia 
was peculiarly hard and singularly ungenerous ; and we 
find, accordingly, that upon the first repulse of the enemy 
the Virginia troops were sent back. 

Governor Hunter, of New-York, showed a proper sym- 

athy in the sufferings of Carolina. A frontier colony 
itself, New-York had too often experienced the desolation 
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of an Indian war not to feel for Carolina, under similar 
circumstances. The Six Nations (or rather the Five Na- 
tions then) had been her bulwark in these difficulties. 
Gov. Hunter now endeavoured to enlist them in the cause 
of Carolina. How far he succeeded does not appear, 
unless we attribute the assistance of the Tuscaroras to 
his influence, rather than to that of North-Carolina. 

New-England also, after her natural manner, made her 
contribution also—for a consideration. We sent her our 
produce, and what money we could get, and she benevolent- 
ly sent us, in return, a supply of arms and ammunition. 
Her records nowhere state that her charities were unpro- 
fitable—to herself! 

But, as ever, in such emergencies, the colonist looked to 
England chiefly for support. Great was their indignation, 
therefore, when the Proprietors appropriated only £400 
towards the defence of the province. The colonists had 
also petitioned the crown for assistance, and a correspon- 
dence ensued between the Board of Trade and the Pro- 
prietors. In this correspondence, the king proposed to 
assist the province, if the proprietors would relinquish 
their charter, and receive a fair compensation for their 
property—pretty much as it was afterwards settled, in 
1729. The Proprietors refused to give up their charter, 
but pledged themselves to appropriate all the monies they 
received from the province to its defence. Had this been 
done in good faith, it might have been of considerable 
assistance; but, upon an investigation of the matter by 
the Commons, it was found that, whilst they held this 
language in Iingland, they had sent positive instructions 
to their receiver-general to make punctual returns to 
them. Duplicity was thus added to neglect, and the peo- 
ple began to consider the proprietary charter as the only 
bar to the fostering care of the crown. When the war 
was nearly over, a donative of the quit-rents was offered 
the Assembly, but refused, upon very sufficient reasons. 
Had it been accepted, they would have become the agents 
of the Proprietors for the collection of a tax, always un- 
popular, and now, from the exhausted state of the coun- 
try, yielding scarcely any revenue. By this time, too, 
they had determined to throw off the proprietary yoke. 
and only waited for time and opportunity to embody the 
widely pervading discontent into an organized resistance. 
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A debt of £80,000 pounds had been incurred in support 
of the war, and could only be liquidated by the ruinous 
measure of enlarging the currency. To add to the uni- 
versal embarrassment, the proprietors, with a most short- 
sighted policy, denied to develope the resources of the 
province, by refusing to grant lands to emigrants, or even 
for the support of the public garrisons ; but ordered them 
to be surveyed in large bodies, or baronies, of 12,000 acres 
each, allowing a tenantry, but no right in the soil. 

This measure was not only considered very injurious, 
but also insulting to the dignity and destructive to the 
credit of the province. Upon the expulsion of the Ye- 
massees from their settlements, back of Port Poyal, the 
colonists naturally thought that land, won by their arms 
and purchased with their blood, might very properly be 
appropriated to the common good. In this spirit they 
passed an act, granting a certain number of acres to each 
new settler, and appropriating £3,000 towards paying the 
passage money of such Protestants as would embark from 
Europe. Upon the faith of this act, a large number of 
Irish arrived in Charlestown, and were settled in good 
faith upon the Indian lands. But orders from the Pro- 
prietors shortly afterwards arrived, and the poor settlers 
were compelled to vacate their possessions. The majori- 
ty of them emigrated to Pennsylvania, and thus deprived 
Carolina of a valuable population, at a time when it was 
most needed. 

Consider a people under so many embarrassments and 
causes of discontent, labouring by legislation to throw off 
the load that pressed them to the earth ; and when they 
had succeeded, as they hoped, by the passage of three 
acts, to find these repealed by the Proprietors, who had 
signally failed to protect the country, in the wars which 
made such measures necessary! At this critical juneture, 
news came that the Spaniards at Havana were prepa- 
ring a powerful fleet to attack Charlestown. The tax act 
was one of the three repealed, and the Governor, thus 
deprived of all other resources, found it necessary to call 
out the militia en masse. Thus was the long wished for 
opportunity for union and organization afforded. Like 
the Romans, with the enemy at the gates, they determined 
to extract their liberties from the dangers of their country. 
Forming themselves into an association, they abandoned, 
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rather than overthrew, the proprietary government. For- 
tunately, the Spanish fleet was repulsed from New Provi- 
dence, and afterwards scattered by a storm. 

The revolutionists had evidently nothing to fear from 
the proprietors. Two revolutions, or, more properly speak- 
ing, rebellions, had previously occurred within their grant, 
and on both occasions the offenders had escaped unpun- 
ished. Shaftesbury, himself, had pleaded for Culpepper, 
and Seth Sothel was permitted to die quietly in North- 
Carolina, without even rendering an account of his usurp- 
ed authority. 

Thus ended, in 1719, the proprietary government of 
South-Carolina, under which the colonists, for nearly fifty 
years, had endured many vicissitudes of fortune. Great 
disorders had grown up under it, and demanded a reform. 
Justice was no longer to be had in the province. Judge 
Trott was alone possessed of all its judicial power. He 
was, at the same time, Judge of the Common Pleas and 
King’s Bench, and of the court of Vice Admiralty: so 
that no prohibition could issue against the proceedings of 
that court, he being, in that case, to grant a prohibition 
against himself. He was also a member of Council, and, 
therefore, of the Court of Chancery; and, at one time, 
had a negative upon the passage of anylaw. Sucha 
jumble of offices in one hand had never, probably, got 
together before, under an English government. It pro- 
duced the most lamentable consequences. The Indian 
trade, too, had been most miserably managed. Whether 
as a perquisite of the Governor or conducted hy commis- 
sioners, it had proved equally dangerous to the safety of 
the colony. The traders, contrary to law, would credit 
the Indians for large amounts, and then seize upon their 
persons, and sell them as slaves, in satisfaction of their 
debts. Hence the frequency of Indian wars. At the 
breaking out of the Yemassee war, these Indians alone 
were calculated to owe the traders £10,000. 

There is a circumstance connected with the transfer of 
the government to the crown not generally known: viz., 
an attempt, on the part of the dissenters, to sell the gov- 
ernment to some Quaker gentlemen. It may be the same 
scheme mentioned in the English act of 1720, for the 
“suppression of bubbles.” The quiet and prosperous 
condition of Pennsylvania probably suggested it, as the 
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best for their interests; and, although it failed, there is 
evidence to show that there was a strong party in favour 
of such a transfer. The seditious conduct of Landgrave 
Thomas Smith and his son, under the administration of 
Lieut. Gov. Arthur Middleton, for which they were im- 
prisoned and prosecuted for high treason, may probably 
be traced to this cause. 

It cannot be denied that the history of South-Carolina 
is full of wars, seditions and tumults. The southern fron- 
tier of the English possessions in America, exposed to 
the attacks of the Spaniards, French, and numerous In- 
dian tribes, she was constantly sounding the alarum ; her 
look-outs were perpetual monuments upon her coasts ; 
and her rangers were incessantly scouting from one fron- 
tier post to another. These external dangers did not al- 
ways produce quiet within, but engendered a bold and 
warlike spirit among the people ; and, in no one instance, 
however pressing the danger, does it appear that they lost 
their self-reliance. It is remarked by colonial historians, 
that the success of the French, who had a very small 
population on the American continent, compared with the 
English, was owing to the fact that they were pretty 
much under one government, and always acted in concert 
with one another.* Whereas the English, divided into 
provinces, regal, proprietary and charter in their govern- 
ments, with a variety of rights and privileges, never acted 
together; but oftentimes jealousies would prevail when 
the best understanding was necessary to their safety. 
This selfish spirit does not seem to have existed in South- 
Carolina. She was ever as ready to assist her neighbours 
as to defend herself, and Georgia and North-Carolina both 
received her aid most liberally, whenever it was required. 

Columbia, S. C. 
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* The better reason is to be found in the morale of the French, which was 
flexible and indulgent, and allowed them to assimilate more readily with the 
red men, to whom they condescended, with whose people they soon incor- 
porated, whose women became their wives, ete. The English race was of 
more unyielding temper. Stern, hard, inflexible, they appeared everywhere as 
masters, as conquerors, and never sought friendship simply, but always power 
and dominiun. The English moral never made concessions to the inferior 
people. It always subjected or—destroyed them.—Ed. 8. Q. R. 
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Arr. IIL.-—Vatus or Worps.—Laneuace. 

A Hand-Book of the English Language, for the use of 
Students of the Universities, and Higher Classes of 
Schools. By R. G. Latraam, M.D., F.R.S., late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity College, London. New-York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1852. 

On the Study of Words. By Rictarp Cuennvix Trenon, 
B.A., Vicar of Lichenstoke, Hants, Examining Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London. From the second 
London edition, revised and enlarged. Redfield. 
New-York. 1852. 


Tur freedoms which have been taken with our lan- 
guage in present times, by a class of persons who are 
audacious in degree with their ignorance, render every 
publication from good writers, who aim at preserving 
the purity of the language, and are prepared to show 
good authorities for what they declare, a matter of just 
congratulation to the friends of pure literature. Such 
labourers are particularly essential to our safety at a time 
like the present, when all authority seems to be offensive 
to self-esteem, and when whim and caprice, quite as fre- 
quently as the argument of convenience, are relied on, to 
justify all the usurpations of vulgarity. The two writers 
whose title pages are above given, belong to a class whom 
it is always a pleasure with us to commend to public con- 
fidence. In relation to the subjects which they discuss in 
these volumes, they deserve the utmost deference and con- 
sideration from all sorts of readers. The learned will go 
over their pages with renewed strength in their own con- 
victions ; the uninformed will find them ample sources of 
instruction, at once deep, pure and grateful—they equally 
conduct to the wells of “ English undefiled,” and exhibit 
only a proper vigilance in their endeavours to keep their 
waters pure. We shall have to indicate their merits and 
characteristics very briefly, but hurry over them with the 
less reluctance, in consequence of the excellence and 
cheapness of the editions now available to the American 
public. We should desire to see them—particularly the 
work of Trench—in the hands of every young American, 
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now that we are threatened, by the press itself, and through 
the medium of language, with a new irruption of Van- 
dalism, and a return to ancient barbarisms. 

Dr. Latham’s work is a compendious embodiment of 
the results of his philological labours, as set forth in his 
larger treatises. These treatises are devoted to investi- 
gations into the English language, conducted by the light 
and upon the principles of scientific comparative philo- 
logy. The reputation which Dr. Latham has acquired as 
a philologer is considerable; but we are unable to under- 
take a critical discussion of the results of his Jabours, 
because, upon many points, no one could honestly be jus- 
tified in assuming the office of the critic, without an ex- 
tent of acquirement in scientific philology, to which nei- 
ther our pressing occupations, nor our limited opportuni- 
ties of access to the requisite literary apparatus, have 
permitted us to aspire. We are, here, perpetually re- 
minded of the imperfections in our public libraries; of 
the want of public libraries of any great value in the 
South, and the pressing necessity which exists for liberal 
endowments of the literary institutions in every State, 
which shall enable the community to meet the growing 
wants and wishes of the student. Without some large 
additions to our present stock of books, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that our workers in profound studies, however de- 
vout, shall be able to pass much beyond the mere thresh- 
hold of learning. We may gain the entrance, but must 
linger in the court, not 


“ With base acknowledgement of soul too low 
To tread the heights that woo us as we go ;” 


but simply through the want of the absolute helps and 
stairways, Without a certain number of which, no industry, 
no devotion, can possibly ascend beyond a certain mode- 
rate eminence. 

The consequence of this deficiency of the apparatus of 
learning, and a proper education, not less than of the pe- 
culiar moral condition of the country, is a lack of thor- 
oughness, even where thoroughness is the essential object 
of pursuit. Weare kept, perforce, upon the surface, when 
the desire and the duty equally prompt to dive. The 
danger is, accordingly, that the country will be discredited, 
by reason of its superficiality—the progress of pretension 
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being such, in fact, as to hold forth a promise to vanity 
and ambition, such as the reality and the truth cannot 
hope to approximate. We doubt if the real learning of 
the country be half as solid and certain at this moment 
as it was twenty-five years ago. Where are the young 
Legarés of the South, the young Everetts of the North, 
worthy to take the place of these two eminent worthies 
in the schools? Education is, perhaps, more extensively 
spread ; but is it as well comprehended, as judiciously 
used, as valuable to the possessor, as honourable to the 
country? We are constrained to doubt, if not positively 
to deny.. For our own part, we confess that we see no 
sort of evidence, anywhere, to this effect. We see no such 
devotion to learning for its own sake—no toilsome self- 
sacrifice to letters—no giving up of the external world, 
its small attractions and vulgar interests—no isolation, in 
almost monastic retreats, consecrated to communion with 
the mighty masters, who still “rule us from their urns.” 
The more familiar spectacle is one which possesses few 
of the features of this; and we too commonly find that, 
what this or that city or society recognizes and asserts as 
learning, is but a specious counterfeit, a fraudulent pre- 
sentment, which, presuming only on a common degree of 
ignorance, far greater than its own, asserts an impudent 
claim to a rank infinitely beyond its genuine acquisitions. 

It would be really provoking, indeed, were it not so 
supremely ridiculous, to behold the pretentious compla- 
cency with which our shallow-pated and conceited scio- 
lists will babble about “ philology,” as about other things 
above them—simply upon the strength of a school-boy 
acquaintance with the characters of two or three alpba- 
bets. They have hammered over the alphabet, and grow 
grammarians, forsooth! They have dipped into Hast- 
wick’s Translation of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, and 
you are instantly required to admit their claims as philo- 
logists. They fancy this a tremendous performance, and, 
for such as they, it certainly is. Now, we must not be 
understood as saying anything of Bopp which shall be 
construed to convey a disparaging impression of his true 
merits. Bopp’s Grammar is a very valuable one, indeed, 
in its sphere; but Bopp was not a critical Greek scholar, 
and his labours belong only to one department of the 
science of philology. One of the most distinguished 
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scholars of the day holds the following language, in refe- 
rence to this particular :* ‘“‘ Bopp’s Comparative Grammar 
is conspicuously deficient in that critical tact which is 
rarely found in any one who has not passed through the 
regular training of the older classical scholarship ; nor, 
indeed, does this excellent etymologer give any evidence 
of an extensive familiarity with the Greek or Latin au- 
thors. Intimately acquainted with the old languages of 
India and Persia, and well disciplined in Grimm’s Teuto- 
nic Philology, Bopp has not been able to acquire either 
the knowledge or the habits of mind which characterize 
the ripe and elegant scholar. His own field is wide, and 
he has well surveyed it. But he has not crossed its boun- 
daries.” And again: “It is much to be regretted that 
Lord Ellesmere, to whose exertions and liberality the 
English student is indebted for a translation of Bopp’s 
Vergleichende Grammatik, did not seek the assistance of 
some classical scholar, who might have supplied the de- 
fects of his author, and corrected his oversights. The 
great knowledge of Sanscrit possessed by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, was not needed for the mere translation of 
Bopp’s Grammar, which, on that subject, speaks for itself; 
and it is clear that the Professor and his coadjutor, Lieu- 
tenant Eastwick, were not competently acquainted with 
the German language in general, or with the grammatical 
technicalities of German philology in particular.” QOnthe | 
other hand, some classical scholars have injuriously ne- 
glected comparative philology, as Lobeck and Ellendt, 
for instance. 

But, even at this day, men can be found presumptuous 
enough to discuss comparative philology, who are pro- 
foundly ignorant of all that has been done since Bopp’s 
Grammar was published, in many branches of this de- 
partment of science, and who have never even perused 
the immortal master-piece upon the general subject, the 
essay “Ueber die Verschiedenheit des Menschlichen 
Sprachbaeus und ibren Einfluss auf die geistige Entwick- 
elung des Menschengeschlechts ;” to say nothing of their 
absolute incompetency to appreciate even Bopp’s re- 
searches, without a knowledge of Teutonic philology, 
some acquaintance with Sanscrit, and—for detecting and 


* Donaldson. 
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judging his’errors, deficiencies and oversights—a critical 
acquaintance with Greek philology. Need we refer to 
the philologaster, who would have us believe that our 
word man is contained in the first syllable of dp, and 
that 6a is the radical syllable of @aivw;(!)* or the “ An- 
cien Professeur,” who is so far behind the time as to un- 
dertake the revival of the exploded derivation of the 
Indo-grammar from the Semitic tongues. 

Confessing thus, that we have no patience with that 
class of conceited triflers, who, at second and third hand, 
will presume to discuss topics which are entirely beyond 
their possession and pursuit, and who, accordingly, deal 
out their insipid platitudes, to the admiration of cliques, 
who are only the more desperately ignorant than them- 
selves, we shall modestly refrain from any critique upon 
Dr. Latham’s philological labours, (by the way, he has 
“become very generally known as a collector of philolo- 
gical facts, mainly with reference to the languages of 
Africa,”’) and confine ourselves to mentioning some of the 
results at which he has arrived, and which he gives sum- 
marily in the book before us, having discussed them in 
detailed investigations in his larger treatises. 

From A.D. 449 to A.D. 547, there were, according to 
tradition, six consecutive settlements of tribes from the 
continent, in different parts of Britain. The details do 
not rest upon contemporary evidence, and there is direct 
evidence in favour of there having been German tribes 
in England anterior to A.D.447. Therefore, the displace- 
ment of the original British tribes began at an earlier 
period than is generally supposed, (perhaps about the 
middle of the fourth century,) and was also more gradual 
than was usually admitted. The Jutes, Saxons and An- 
gles are commonly represented, on the authority of Bede, 
first, as the chief sources of the present English popula- 
tion of Great Britain. But there are good reasons (which 
Dr. Latham states briefly in the present work,) for believ- 
ing that the Angles and Saxons were the same people, 
and that no such people as the Jutes ever left Germany to 
settle in Britain. In reaching this conclusion, as also the 
fact that the Germanic invaders of Britain were Anglo- 
Saxons, from the area of Hanover, Oldenburg, Westpha- 


* See Neu Cratylus, 2d edition, note to p. 222. 
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lia and Holstein, probably mingled also with Frisians, 
from the area between the Saxons and the sea, from the 
Zuyder Zee to the Elbe, who spoke a language more like 
English than any other language or dialect in Germany ; 
Dr. Latham appliesa refined and penetrating philological 
criticism to the historical traditions preserved in Bede and 
the old chroniclers. 

He then investigates the dialects of the Saxon area; 
the affinities of the English with the languages of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia; the relation of the Celtic stock 
of languages (to which the old British tongues belonged) 
to the English, as likewise that of the Anglo-Norman and 
the languages of the classical stock; and thus proceeds 
to the historical and logical elements of the existing Eng- 
lish language: that is, if, (for sake of example, only,) 
the existing English be supposed to consist of 40,000 
words, the historical elements would be put down in the 
following proportion: 30,000 Anglo-Saxon, 5,000 Anglo- 
Norman, 100 Celtic, 10 Latin of the first, 20 Latin of the 
second, and 80 Latin of the third period, 50 Scandinavian, 
and the rest miscellaneous; while the logical elements 
would be classed at 10,000 names of natural objects, 
1,090 denoting abstract ideas, 1,000 relating to warfare, 
1,000 to church matters, 500 to points of chivalry, 1,000 
to agriculture, etc. The logical and historical analysis of 
language generally, in some degree, coincide: that is, 
terms for a certain set of ideas come from certain lan- 
guages—as a large number of the legal terms in English 
are Anglo-Norman. 

He then examines the relation of the English to the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the stages of the English language. 
Thus, the [English is to the Anglo-Saxon, as every modern 
is to its corresponding ancient language: for example, as 
Danish, Swedish and Norwegian are to the old Norse; 
French, Italian, etc., to the Latin; Romaic to the Greek. 
By the middle of the twelfth century, the Anglo-Saxon 
had ceased to be the genuine classical Saxon, without 
having become English; a farther change brought the 
language to the old English stage; the reigns of Edward 
TH. and Richard Hl. witnessed the transition from the old 
to the middle English ; and the reigns of Mary and Eliza- 
beth, that from the middle to the recent or modern Eng- 
lish. No very definite line of demarcation, however, can 
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be drawn. Among the present tendencies of the English 
may be remarked the fading distinction between the sub- 
junctive and indicative mood—between the participle 
passive and the past tense—and the probable permanency 
of only one of such double forms as sung and sang, drunk 
and drunk, ete. 

The author then proceeds to state certain points, reflect- 
ing the nature and properties, the system. and certain com- 
binations of articulate sounds, which leads him to eupho- 
ny, the permutation of letters, the formation of syllables, 
analysis and history of the English alphabet, and so on, 
to the etymology and syntax. In his chapter on prosody, 
he does not fall into the absurdity of applying the classi- 
cal metres to the English language. His volume con- 
cludes with a brief notice of the dialects of the language. 
The short chapter on accent might have been advanta- 
geously enlarged. Buschmann, in his “Lehrbuch der 
Englischen Aussprache,” has treated this subject curiously 
and profoundly.* But Dr. Latham’s work is only designed 
to furnish results, for the instruction of classes, and the 
teacher must be incited to make the investigations by 
which those results are to be reached, confirmed, or cor- 
rected. It is this which makes the book admirably adapt- 
ed to the purpose of a text-book, neither confusing the 
student with elaborate details, nor ministering to the in- 
dolence of the teacher, who ought to furnish the rationale 
and method of reaching the results. 

When Dr. Latham says, “ With few, if any exceptions, 
all the modes of writing in the world originate, directly 
or indirectly, from the Phoenician,” we consider him sa- 
crificing accuracy to theory, the exceptions being neither 
problematical nor remarkably few, as we need only ex- 
amine the alphabets of Sanscrit origin, and of Central 
and Eastern Asia, to perceive. Having made a passing 
mention of Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley,” we are sorry 
that Dr. Latham did not take the occasion for giving also 


* Dr, L., in his chapter on Prosody, says, “ The word prosody is derived 
from a Greek word (prosodia) signifying accent. It is used by Latin and Eng- 
lish grammarians in a wider sense.” If this gives the impression that rpoowdéa 
only meant among the Greeks what we call accent, it conveys an erroneous 
notion to those who so understand it. The Greeks meant by it everything 
affecting the sound of a syllable, as accents, breathings, quantity, apostrophe, 
hyphen, hypodiastole. See the writers comprised in vol. 2d of Bekker’s Anec- 
dota Greea. 
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a passing note of warning, respecting the false and per- 
nicious principles of that very clever, but sophistical and 
dangerous book. 

Some of the still popular errors, which, notwithstanding 
the progress of philology, are to be frequently encountered, 
will be corrected, it is to be hoped, by a cheap book, writ- 
ten after a popular method, like this Hand-Book of Dr. 
Latham, in quarters where, perhaps, more elaborate trea- 
tises will not so readily circulate. Such (e. g.) as the 
confusion between sex and gender ; the notion of certain 
applicable plurals being quite irregular and anomalous ; 
the notion that the genitive form in’s (the father’s son,) is 
derived from his; that the ¢ in zs is a part of the original 
word, and not an affix; the true nature and origin of the 
termination er ; the error of deriving the form an from the 
arlicle a; the true nature of the article; that of the infi- 
nitive; the origin of the personal terminations in the 
declension of verbs; the character of the tenses; and so 
forth. 

Mr. Trench’s little book, like all of his interesting and 
valuable productions, is characterized by a graceful quaint- 
ness of style, curious erudition and earnest thought. The 
impression produced upon us by his “ Notes on the Mira- 
cles,” his fine “ Hulsean Lectures,” and his Introductory 
Essay to a small collection of Latin Hymns, predisposed 
us to a favourable estimate of the present volume ; and we 
have not been disappointed in our anticipation of deriving 
instruction and delight from its pages. 

The following extracts will afford an insight into the 
design and spirit of the book : 


‘Here, then, is the explanation of the fact, that language should 
be thus instructive for us, that it should yield us so much, when we 
come to analyze and probe it; and the more, the more deeply and 
accurately we do so. It is full of instruction, because it is the em- 
bodiment, the incarnation, if I may so speak, of the feelings and 
thoughts and experiences of a nation; yea, often of many nations, 
and of all which, through centuries, they have attained to and won. 
It stands like the Pillars of Hercules, to mark how far the moral 
and intellectual conquests of mankind have advanced; only not, 
like. those pillars, fixed and immovable, but ever itself advancing, 
with the progress of these. Nay, more: itself a great element of 
that advance—for ‘language is the armory of the human mind, and 
at once contains the trophies of its past, and the weapons of its 
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future conquests.’ The mighty moral instincts which have been 
working in the popular mind have found therein their unconscious 
voice ; and the single kinglier spirits, that have looked deeper into 
the heart of things, have oftentimes gathered up all they have seen 
into some one word, which they have launched upon the world, and 
with which they have enriched it forever—making, in that new 
word, a new region of thought, to be henceforward, in some sort, 
the common heritage of all. Language is the amber, in which a 
thousand precious and subtle thoughts have been safely embedded 
and preserved, It has arrested ten thousand lightning flashes of 
genius, which, unless thus fixed and arrested, might have been as 
bright, but would also have been as quickly passing and perishing, 
as the lightning. ‘Words convey the mental treasures of one pe- 
period to the generations that follow; and laden with this, their 
precious freight, they sail safely across the gulfs of time, in which 
empires have suffered shipwreck, and the languages of common life 
have sunk into oblivion” And, for all these reasons, far more and 
mightier in every way, is a language than any one of the works 
which may have been composed in it. For that work, great as it 
may be, is but the embodying of the mind of a single man; this of 
anation. The J/iad is great ; yet not so great, in strength or pow- 
er, as the Greek language. Paradise Lost is a noble possession for 
a people to have inherited; but the English tongue is a nobler 
heritage yet. 

“Great, then, will be our gains, if, having these treasures of wis- 
dom and knowlege lying round about us, so far more precious than 
mines of California gold, we determine that we will make what 
portion of them we ean our own; that we will ask the words we 
use to give an account of themselves—to say whence they are, and 
whither they tend. Then shall we often rub off the dust and rust 
from what seemed but a common token, which we had taken and 
given a thousand times, esteeming it no better, but which now we 
shall perceive to be a precious coin, bearing the image and super- 
scription of the great king. Then shall.we often stand in surprise, 
and in something of shame, while we behold the great spiritual 
realities which underlie our common speech, the marvellous truths 
which we have been witnessing for in our words ; but, it may be, 
witnessing against in our lives..... Only try your pupils, and 
mark the kindling of the eye, the lighting up of the countenance, 
the revival of the flagging attention, with which the humblest lec- 
ture upon words, and the words especially which they are daily 
using, which are familiar to them in their play or their church, will 
be welcomed by them. There is a sense of reality about children, 
which makes them rejoice to discover that there is also a reality 
about words: that they are not merely arbitrary signs, but living 
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powers ; that, to reverse the words of one of England’s ‘ false pro- 
phets,’ they may be the fool’s counters, but are the wise man’s mo- 
ney ; not like the sands of the sea, innumerable disconnected atoms, 
but growing out of roots, clustering in families, connecting and in- 
tertwining themselves with all that men have been doing and think- 
ing and feeling, from the beginning of the world till now. . . . We 
could scarcely have a single lesson on the growth of our English 
tongue, we could scarcely follow up one of its significant words, 
without having, unawares, a lesson in English history as well, 
without not merely falling on some curious fact, illustrative of our 
national life, but learning also how the great heart which is beating 
at the centre of ehat life was gradually shaped and moulded. We 
should thus grow, too, in our feeling of connection with the past, 
os gratitude and reverence to it; we should estimate more truly, 
and therefore more highly, what it has done for us, all that it has 
bequeathed us, all that it has made ready to our hands.” 


To him who employs language from habit—who knows 
it only as the adequate implement for narrow wants— 
who neither asks whence it came, nor breathes at any 
time his gratitude for its acquisition—many portions of 
these extracts may seem extravagant ; but it will scarcely 
so seem to him who knows anything of men and nations, 
and who has seen that the style of national character is 
to be found more decidedly in its language than in any of 
its works. It shapes its works, in fact, according to its 
language, and as that is solid, simple, efficient, progres- 
sive, so will be the national characteristics—so will it 
advance in conquest, and take firm foothold wherever it 
penetrates. Compare the modern language of Italy with 
that of the English, and you have the whole moral of 
their respective histories : the one smooth, sleek, soft, but 
toneless, muscleless, powerless ; pretty but petty, substitu- 
ting artifice for strength ; the other stern, vigorous, mas- 
sive, commanding ; rough but powerful, irregular but free; 
not well fitted for any but trumpet music, but making the 
world ring with such alarums as keep men quaking for 
ever after. So, compare the same language with that of 
the French, and the flexibility and flippancy of the latter 
is an admirable illustration of the perpetual fluctuations 
of the national moral and fortunes. The English never 
fluctuate. They move forward steadily, and take root 
wherever they go. They, with the help of our branch of 
the stock, will plant their language over the face of the 
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whole world; and, perhaps, a better language for the 
world’s wants was really never known. Those who say 
and think otherwise are really not in possession of the 
language. This is not contained in the dictionary, nor is 
it to be found in the current authors: current only with 
their times, descending to their level, and never surviving 
them. But you are to look for the language in those au- 
thors who have shown themselves its perfect masters. In 
those who wield it as a powerful organ, capable of any 
transitions, of any extremes, from the most wonderful 
stretch of power to the most exquisite delicacies of ex- 
pression. Where, for example, in any language, is the 
poet found, superior in mixed strength, melody and gran- 
deur to our Milton? Where is the master of verse, in 
any language, with flexibility, grace, subtlety, and every 
variety of utterance, with whom Shakspeare will not com- 
pare? Andif simple strength be the object of inquiry, 
the large body of British dramatists, contemporary with 
Shakspeare, offers such an illustration as probably no 
other language can afford. We doubt ifthere be any just 
grounds for denying to the English language as much 
flexibility, consistently with proper strength, as that of any 
nation ; and mere flexibility, apart from strength, is not a 
condition to be desired by any. 

The modest title which Mr. Trench has given to his 
book, must not cause us to despise it. It is not to the 
mere study of words that he invites; but to the morals 
and the histories which words embody. Words are things. 
They live, and they properly represent the best life of hu- 
manity. Hence the peculiar importance of their preser- 
vation intact, in form to the eye, as the eye has been 
taught to behold them, even as in the familiar sounds to the 
ear, which all recognize. Words are themselves morals, 
and have a personal history, and in no way can we better 
appreciate their significance, than by reflecting upon the 
inferior importance of all thinking, which is attempted 
without being enveloped in a verbal framework. Let any 
one try to remember an isolated fact frem any mere clue, 
without having identified the fact fully in his mind, by 
costume of language. In such cases, no memory can be 
relied on. Write out your fact, however, and though you 
do not commit, yet the necessity once made for recurring 
to it, and you recal its most insignificant details. So, in 
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the acquisition ofalanguage. Your first object will be to 
think in the words of the new tongue as soon as possible. 
This done, and acquisition becomes comparatively easy, 
and retention still easier. The words are more suggestive 
of associations, to those habituated to their use, than any 
object of sight and touch in our possession. To the schol- 
ar’s ear, a word may be found more potent to recall the 
object of desire, than any string about the finger or knot 
in the handkerchief. To think in a language, is to reach 
one of the moral positions of the race whose tongue you 
wish to borrow. You really enter into their condition—a 
fact which necessarily facilitates your acquisition of a 
language which belongs to their condition, and has had 
its birth in it. On this point, by the way, Mr. Trench has 
some just speculations. Whether language was a divine 
gift of speech, or the result of the labours and progresses 
of man himself, has been frequently a subject of question 3. 
but surely only among monstrous stupid persons—as if 
man’s acquisitions were not the result of special endowment, 
among the other gifts of God. Man has a natural capa- 
city for language, as he has a gift of speech—differing in 
both respects from all other animals. And the very law 
of his nature, making one of the great essentials of his 
religion, is to work out all the results which belong to his 
endowments—in other words, to develope the faculty 
which is in him. As necessity spurs him to habits of ac- 
quisition, in mere material goods, so the same necessity 
provokes the acquisition of words, to meet emergencies, to 
designate his possessions, objects, fears, hopes, fancies, &c. 
Thus it is that words come to be histories, whether of 
moral or event, emotion or performance, fact or fancy. 
Thus it is, that, searched to the core, they reveal the very 
sources of their own creation, in the creative faculty 
which the man receives from God, for this and other pur- 
poses. Mr. Trench shows us some of the processes for 
this word-building. Take an example, in the case of the 
word “ tribulation.” 


“We all,” says he, “ knowin a general way that this word, which 
occurs not seldom in scripture and in the liturgy, means affliction, 
sorrow, anguish; but it is quite worth our while to know how it 
means this, and to question the word a little closer. It is derived 
from the Latin ‘ tribulum’—which was the thrashing instrument or 
roller, whereby the Roman husbandman separated the corn from 
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the husks; arfd ‘tribulatio’ in its primary significance was the act 
of this separation. But some Latin writer of the Christian church 
appropriated the word and image for the setting forth of a higher 
truth ; and sorrow, distress, and adversity, being the appointed 
means for the separating in men of their chaff from their wheat, of 
whatever in them was light, and trial, and poor, from the solid and 
the true, therefore he called these sorrows and griefs ‘ tribulations,’ 
thrashings, that is, of the inner spiritual man, without which there 
could be no fitting him for the heavenly garner.” 


Another extract from this portion of the volume. 


“God,” says our author, “ having impressed such a seal of truth 
upon language, that men are continually uttering deeper things than 
they know, asserting mighty principles, it may be asserting them 
against themselves, in words that to them may seem nothing more 
than the current coin of society. Thus to what grand moral pur- 
poses Bishop Butler turns the word ‘pastime;’ how seldom is the 
testimony which he compels the world, out of its own use of this 
word, to render against itself—obliging it to own that its amuse- 
ments and pleasures do not really satisfy the mind, and fill it 
as with the sense of abiding and satisfying joy ;* they are only 
‘pastime ;’ they serve only, as this word confesses, to pass away the 
time, to prevent it from weighing an intolerable burden on men’s 
hands; all which they can do, at the best, is to prevent men from 
discovering and attending to their own internal poverty and dissat- 
isfaction and want. He might have added that there is the same 
acknowledgment in the word ‘diversion,’ which means no more 
than that which diverts or turns us aside from ourselves, and in this 
way helps us to forget ourselves for a little. And thus it would 
appear that, even according to the world’s own confession, all which 
it proposes is—not to make us happy, but a little to prevent us from 
remembering that we are unhappy, to pass away our time, to divert 
us from ourselves. While on the other hand we declare that the 
good which will really fill our souls and satisfy them to the utter- 
most, is not zm us, but without us and above us, in the words which 
we use to set forth any transcending delight. Take three or four of 
these words—‘ transport,’ ‘rapture,’ ‘ravishment,’ ‘ ecstasy ’"—‘ trans- 
port, that which carries us, as ‘rapture,’ or ‘ravishment,’ that 
which snatches us, out of and above ourselves ; and ‘ecstacy ’ is very 
nearly the same, only drawn from the Greek.” 


These are sufficient samples of the value of words in a 
moral point of view; but they embody histories as well 


* Sermon xiv. Upon the Love of God. 
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as morals. Our author gives some instances of this kind, 
from which we take a single specimen. 


“ What a record of great social revolutions, revolutions in nations 
and in the feelings of nations, the one work ‘frank’ contains ; which 
is used, as we all know, to express aught that is generous, straight- 
forward, and free. The Franks, I need not remind you, were a 
powerful German tribe, or association of tribes, which at the break- 
ing up of the German empire, possessed themselves of Gaul, to 
which they gave their own name. They were the ruling, conquer- 
ing people, honourably distinguished from the Gauls and degenerate 
Romans, among whom they established themselves by their inde- 
pendence, their love of freedom, their scorn of a lie: they had, in 
short, the virtues which belong to a conquering and dominant race 
in the midst of an inferior and conquered one. And thus it came 
to pass that by degrees the name ‘ frank,’ which may have original- 
ly indicated merely a national, came to involve a moral distinction 
as well; and a ‘frank’ man was synonymous not merely with a 
man of the conquering German race, but was an epithet applied to 
a person possessed of certain high mora! qualities, which for the 
most part appertained to, and were found only in men of that stock ; 
and thus in men’s daily discourse, when they speak of a person as 
being ‘frank,’ or when they use the words ‘ franchise,’ ‘ enfranchise- 
ment,’ to express civil liberties and immunities, their language here 
is the outgrowth, the record, and the result of great historic changes, 
bears testimony to facts of history, whereof it may well happen that 
the speakers have never heard.” 


The second lecture “on the morality in words,” is a very 
interesting one to all classes. To show that our author 
employs the humble to approach the high, and makes the 
smallest topic a fruitful seed, from which to generate the 
most grateful thought, take the following passage : 


“But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the heights of his 
original creation? We need no more than his language to prove 
it. Like everything else about him, it bears at once the stamp of 
his greatness and of his degradation, of his glory and of his shame. 
What dark and sombre threads he must have woven into the tissue 
of his life, before we could trace such dark ones running through the 
tissue of his language! What facts of wickedness and wo must 
have existed in the first, ere there could be such words to designate 
these as are found in the last. There have been always those who 
have sought to make light of the hurts which man has inflicted on 
himself, of the sickness with which he is sick; who would fain per- 
saadé themselves and others that moralists and divines, if they have 
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not quite invented, have yet enormously exaggerated these. But 
are these statements found only in scripture and in sermons? Are 
there not mournful corroborations of their truth imprinted deeply 
upon every region of man’s natural and spiritual life, and on none 
more deeply than on his language? It needs no more than to open 
a dictionary, and to cast our eye thoughtfully down a few columns, 
and we shall find abundant confirmation of this sadder and _ sterner 
estimate of man’s moral and spiritual condition. How else shall we 
explain this long catalague of words, haying all to do with sin, or 
with sorrow, or with both? How came they there? We may be 
quite sure that they were not invented without being needed, that 
they have each a correlative in the world of realities. I open the 
first letter of the alphabet ; what means this ‘ah,’ this ‘alas,’ these 
deep and long-drawn sighs of humanity, which at once we encounter 
there? And then presently follow words such as these : ‘affliction,’ 
‘agony,’ ‘anguish,’ ‘assassin,’ ‘atheist,’ ‘avarice,’ and twenty more 
—words, you will observe, for the most part not laid up in the re- 
cesses of language, to be drawn forth and used at rare opportuni- 
ties, but occupying many of them its foremost ranks. And indeed, 
as regards abundance, it is a melancholy thing to observe how much 
richer is every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, than in those 
that set forth graces. 

“ And our dictionaries, while they tell us much, yet will not tell 
us all. How shamefully rich is the language of the vulgar every- 
where in words which are not allowed to find their way into books, 
yet which live as a sinful oral tradition on the lips of men, to set 
forth that which is unholy and impure. And of these words, as no 
less of those which have to do with the kindred sins of revelling and 
excess, how many set the evil forth with an evident sympathy and 
approbation, as taking part with the sin against him who has forbid- 
den it under pain of his extremest displeasure. How much wit, how 
much talent, yea, how much imagination must have stood in the 
service of sin, before it could have a nomenclature so rich, so va- 
ried, and often so heaven-defying as it has.” 


Take a few of the illustrations to this text, which the 
author provides : 


“ What a multitude of words, originally harmless, have assumed 

a harmful as their secondary meaning; how many worthy have ac- 
uired an unworthy. Thus ‘knave’ meant once no more than lad, 
Cant does it now in German mean more,) ‘ villain’ than peasant; a 
‘boor’ was only a farmer, a ‘varlet’ was but a serving man, a 
‘churl’ but.a strong fellow. ‘Time server’ was used two hundred 
years ago quite as often for one in an honourable as in a dishonour- 
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able sense ‘serving the time.’* ‘ Conceits’ had once nothing con- 
ceited in them ; ‘ officious’ had reference to offices of kindness, and 
not of busy meddling; ‘moody’ was that which pertained to a 
man’s mood, without any gloom or sullenness implied. ‘ Demure’ 
(which is, ‘des meeurs,’ of good manners,) conveyed no hint, as it 
does now, of an over-doing of the outward demonstrations of mo- 
desty. In ‘crafty’ and ‘cunning’ there was nothing of crooked 
wisdom implied, but only knowledge and skill; ‘craft,’ indeed, 
still retains very often its more honourable use, a man’s ‘ craft’ being 
his skill, and then the trade in which he is well skilled. And think 
you that the Magdalen could have ever given us ‘maudlin’ in its 
present contemptuous application, if the tears of penitential weep- 
ing had been held in due honour in the world? ‘Tinsel,’ from the 
French ‘ étincelle,’ meant once anything that sparkles or glistens ; 
thus ‘cloth of tinsel’ would be cloth inwrought with silver and 
gold ; but the sad experience that ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ that 
much which shows fair and specious to the eye is yet worthless in 
reality, has caused the word imperceptibly to assume the meaning 
which it now has, and when we speak of ‘ tinsel,’ either literally or 
figuratively, we always mean now that which has no reality of sterl- 
ing worth underlying the glittering and specious shows which it 
which it makes. ‘Tawdry,’ which is a word of curious derivation, 
though I will not pause to go into it, has undergone exactly the 
same process ; it once conveyed no intimation of mean finery, or 
shabby splendor, as it now does.” 


Per contra. If man has pulled down words to signify 
worse things than themselves, and has degraded them to 
his own evil practices, it is yet found that he has some- 
times erred more christianly the other way, by raising 
them above their original levels. Our author provides 
these examples also. Take a few of them: 


“ The gospel of Christ, as it is the redemption of man, so is it in 
a multitude of instances the redemption of his word, freeing it from 
the bondage of corruption, that it should no longer be subject to 
vanity, nor stand any more in the service of sin or of the world, but 
in the service of God and of his truth. In the Greek language 
there is a word for ‘humility ;? but this humility meant for the 
Greck—that is, with very rarest exceptions—meanness of spirit. 
He who brought in the Christian grace of humility, did in so doing 
rescue also the word which expressed it for nobler uses, and to a far 
higher dignity than hitherto it had attained. There were ‘ angels’ 


* See in proof Fuller’s Holy State, b. iii. c. 19. 
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before heaven lfad been opened, but these only earthly messengers ; 
“martyrs ’ also, or witnesses, but these not unto blood, nor yet for 
God’s highest truth ; ‘apostles,’ but sent of men; ‘evangels,’ but 
not of the kingdom of heaven ; ‘advocates,’ but not ‘ with the Fa- 
ther.” ‘Paradise’ was a word common in slightly different forms 
to almost all the nations of the East; but they meant by it only 
some royal park or garden of delights; till for the Jew it was ex- 
alted to signify the wondrous abode of our first parents ; and higher 
honours awaited it still, when, on the lips of the Lord, it signified 
the blissful waiting-place of faithful departed souls (Luke xxiii, 48 5) 
yea, the heavenly blessedness itself (Rev. ii. 7.) Nor was the word 
‘regeneration’ unknown to the Greeks; they could speak of the 
earth’s regeneration in the spring-time, of memory as the regenera- 
tion of knowledge; the Jewish historian could describe the return 
of his countrymen from the Babylonian captivity, and their re-estab- 
lishment under Cyrus in their own land, as the regeneration of the 
Jewish state ; but still the word, on the lips of either Jew or Greek, 
was very far removed from that honour reserved for it in the Chris- 
tian dispensation—namely, that it should be the bearer of one of 
the chiefest and most blessed mysteries of the faith. And many 
other words in like manner there are ‘ fetched from the very dregs 
of paganism,’* as one has said, which words the Holy Spirit has 
not refused to employ for the setting forth of the great truths of our 
redemption. Reversing in this the impious deed of Belshazzar, 
who profaned the sacred vessels of God’s house to sinful and idola- 
trous uses (Dan. v. 2,) that blessed Spirit has often consecrated the 
very idol vessels of Babylon to the service of the sanctuary.” 


In this way we might proceed to extract half of our 
author’s pages, without lessening the value of our own, 
but his book is a small one, and so easily obtained that we 
prefer commending it to the reader, satisfied with having 
already shown him enough of its contents to stimulate his 
appetite. But we cannot forbear seeking to confirm the 
impressions we hope already to have made on him, by a 
few bits of quotation, here and there. Thus, our author 
shows that, in words, may be found equally the attestations 
of the truth of God, and the sly trickeries of the devil’s 
falsehood. Thus, pain “is the correlative of sin; that 
is, punishment—as derived from ‘pena.’” Thus again, 
“ plague ” means blow or stroke, and was given to the feet, 
as signifying the wrath of God—his stroke, his blow, in- 


* Sanderson, Sermons, 1671, vol. 2, p. 124. He instances the Latin “ sacra- 
ment,” the Greek “ mystery.” 
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flicted on a guilty world. “ Miser” is miserable—the word 
bearing testimony to the gnawing care and anxiety of the 
covetous wretch who has surrendered body and soul to 
the one debasing passion. 


“There is much, too, that we may learn from looking a little 
closely at the word ‘ passion.” We sometimes think of the ‘ pas- 
sionate’ man as a man of strong will, and of real though ungov- 
erned energy. But this word declares to us most plainly the con- 
trary ; for it, as a very solemn use of it declares, means properly 
‘suffering and a passionate man is not a man doing something, 
but one suffering something to be done on him. When, then, a 
man or child is ‘in a passion,’ this is no coming out in him ofa 
strong will, of a real energy, but rather the proof that, for the time 
at least, he has no will, no energy; he is suffering, not doing—suf- 
fering his anger, or what other evil it may be, to lord over him 
without control. Let no one then think of passion as a sign of 
strength. As reasonably might one assume that it was a proof of a 
man being a strong man that he was often well beaten. Such a 
fact would be evidence that a strong man was putting forth his 
strength on him, but of anything rather than that he himself was 
‘ strong. The same sense of passion and feebleness going together, 
of the first being born of the second, lies, as I may remark by the 
way, in the two-fold use of the Latin word ¢mpotens—which, mean- 
ing first weak, means then violent; and then often weak and violent 
together.” 


We abridge to our limits other passages. “ Mankind” 
is from “mankinned”—or of kin. “ Husband” properly 
“ houseband,” he who binds and holds the house together ; 
a point which our women who are working against Fate, 
to obtain an acknowledgment of equal rights in their be- 
half, will be slow to acknowledge. “ Wife,” itself, be- 
longs to the same family of words as “ weave,” “woof,” 
“web,” and the German “ weben,”-—a title given to her 
who is engaged at the “woof and web,” the word itself 
“ wrapping up a hint” to the good woman to stay at home 
and attend to the occupation from which she derives her 
name. This is a very homely suggestion, which will 
sound very impertinently in the ears of that class of per- 
sons who feel themselves offended when they are called 
“ women” and not “ladies;”—but nevertheless of a signifi- 
cation quite as virtuous as homely ; one which, in bring- 
ing the virtues to the home, will give it a degree of secu- 
rity which merely fashionable people can never possess. 
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We are not prepared to endorse all of the etymologies 
of Mr. Trench ;—nay, some of them we positively ques- 
tion—but we are constrained to acknowledge their inge- 
nuity, even where we deny or doubt their soundness. This 
ingenuity, which makes tributary to its purposes the most 
extensive amount of reading, is one of the secrets of the 
attractions of this volume. It is perfectly surprising; and 
as felicitous as surprising, the manner in which he has 
made history, poetry, art, society and morals, serve the 
purpose of words, to illustrate their curious origin, their 
peculiar and frequently misplaced application, the perver- 
sions from their original sense, and the truths and lessons 
which they embody. All of these details are eminently 
provocative of thought and study. Of the importance of 
orthography in preserving to us the proper history of 
words, he gives us a most admirable chapter. We are 
pleased to see the ground that he takes, in this connec- 
tion, against the absurdity of systems of phonetic spell- 
ing, which are somewhat the fashion among some of our 
half-lettered authorities in the North, where they are per- 
petually busy in the grateful labour of repudiating equally 
the works of God and time, in the vain desire to make 
room for the extravagant follies of their own crude intel- 
lects, and the pets of their own silly self-conceit. Could 
such an unhappy heresy prevail, scientific philology must 
come to an end; the history contained in words be oblite- 
rated; their hoarded treasures, only to be unfolded by their 
etymological signs, become dissipated; and the very secret, 
the vital nerve, of a large part of language, would be lost 
and destroyed. Regarding the results of such a design as 
So pernicious, we are almost prepared to believe that the 
person, who, conscious of what it involves, will yet delibe- 
rately further a scheme for introducing this plan of “ spell- 
ing as pronounced,” would be capable of burning the 
archives of his country, or defacing his own family es- 
cutcheon. Those who, not conscious of the enormity of 
this philological heresy, smile at our earnest reprobation 
of the abominable error, will find ample ground for our 
jnstification in the passages which follow from Mr. 
Trench’s pages. “The tacit assumption,” that the spell- 
ing and sound should correspond, the eye and ear at once 
satisfied, is, says our author, “ the pervading error running 
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through the whole system.” He continues thus, in his 
answer to this proposition— 


“But there is no necessity that it should; every word on the 
ontrary, has ¢wo existences, as a spoken word and a written; and 
you have no right to sacrifice one of these, or even to subordinate 
it wholly, to the other. A word exists as truly for the eye as for 
the ear, and in a highly advanced state of society, where reading is 
almost as universal as speaking, as much perhaps for the first as for 
the last. That in the written word, moreover, is the permanence 
and continuity of language and of learning, and that the connection 
is most intimate of a true orthography with all this, is affirmed in our 
words ‘ letters,’ ‘literature,’ ‘unlettered,’ even as in other languages 
by words entirely corresponding to these.* 

“The gains consequent on the introduction of such a change as is 
proposed would be insignificantly small, while the losses would be 
enormously great. The gains would be the saving of a certain 
amount of labour, in the learning to spell ; an amount of labour, how- 
ever, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters of the scheme. This 
labour, whatever it is, would be in great part saved, as the pronun- 
ciation would at once put in possession of the spelling; if, indeed, 
spelling or orthography could then be said to exist. But even this 
insignificant gain would not long remain, seeing that pronunciation 
is itself continually altering ; custom is lord here, for better or for 
worse ; and a multitude of words are now pronounced in a different 
manner from that of a hundred years ago, so that, ere very long, 
there would again be a chasm between the spelling and the pronun- 
ciation of words ;—unless, indeed, the former were to vary, as I do 
not see well how it could consistently refuse to do, with each varia- 
tion of the latter, reproducing each one of its barbarous or capri- 
cious alterations, which thus, it must be remembered, would be 
changes not in the pronunciation only, but in the word itself, for 
the word would only exist as a pronounced word, the written being 
a mere shadow of this. When these had multiplied a little, and 
they would indeed multiply exceedingly, so soon as the barrier 
against them which now exists was removed, what the language 
would ere long become it is not easy to guess, 

“This fact, however, though alone sufficient to show how little 
the scheme of phonetic spelling would remove even those inconve- 
niences which it proposes to remedy, is only the smallest objection 
toit. The far deeper and more serious one is, that, in innumerable 
instances, zt would obliterate altogether those clear marks of birth 
and parentage, which, if not alt, yet so many of our words, bear 
now upon their very fronts, or are ready, upon a very slight inter- 


* As litter, ypGppara, Gy papuaros. 
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rogation, to declare to us. Words have now an ancestry, and the 
ancestry of words, as of men, is often a very noble part of them, 
making them capable of great things, because those from whom they 
are descended have done great things before them; but this would 
deface their scutcheon, and bring them all to the same ignoble level, 
Words are now a nation, grouped into tribes and families, some 
smaller, some larger ; this chang ge would go far to reduce them toa 
promiscuous and barbarous horde. Now, they are often translucent 
with their idea, as an alabaster vase is lighted up, by a lamp placed 
within it; in how many cases would this inner light be then 
quenched ? 2 They have now a body and a soul, and the soul look- 
ng through the body ; oftentimes, then, nothing but the body, not 
seldom nothing but the carcase, of the word would remain. Both 
these objections were urged long ago by Bacon, who characterizes 
this so. called reformation, ‘ that writing should be consonant to 
speaking,’ as ‘a branch of unprofitable subtlety ;’ and especially 
urges that thereby ‘the derivation of words, especially from foreign 
languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished? 

“From the results of various approximations to phonetic spelling, 
which from time to time have been made, and the losses which have 
thereon ensued, we may guess what the loss would be were the 
system fully carried out. When ‘ fancy’ was spelt ‘phantsy,’ as by 
Sylvester, 18 his translation of Du Bartas, and by the other 
scholar-like writers of that time, no one could then doubt of 
its connection, or rather its original identity, with ‘phantasy,’ as 
no Greek scholar could miss its relation with gavracca. Of those 
sufficiently acquainted with Latin, it would be curious to know how 
many have seen ‘silva’ in ‘savage,’ since it has been so written, and 
not ‘salvage,’ as of old? or have been reminded of the hindrances 
to a civilized state of existence which the indomitable forest, more, 
perhaps, than any other obstacle, presents. Spell ‘ analyse’ as I 
have sometimes seen it, and as phonetically it ought to be, ‘ analize,’ 
and the tap-root of the word is cut. What number of readers will 
recognize in it, then, the image of dissolving and resolving aught 
into its elements, and use it with a more or less conscious reference 
to this? It may be urged that few do so, even now, among those 
who employ the word. The more need they should not be fewer ; 
for these few do, in fact, retain the word in its place, prevent it from 
gradually drifting from it, preserve its vitality, not merely for them- 
selves, but also for the others, that have not this knowledge. In 
phonetic spelling is, in fact, the proposal that the educated should 
voluntarily place themselves in the conditions and under the disad- 
vantages of the ignorant and uneducated, instead of seeking to ele- 
vate these last to theirs.* 


*« The same attempt to introduce phonetic spelling, or ‘phonography,’ as 
it is there called, has been several times made—once in the sixteenth century, 
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“Even now, the relationship of words, which are so important 
for our right understanding of them, are continually overlooked, a 
very little thing serving to conceal them from us, For example, 
what a multitude of our nouns substantive and adjective are, in 
fact, unsuspected particles, or are otherwise most closely connected 
with verbs, with which, notwithstanding, until some one points out 
the fact to us, we probably never think of putting them in any re- 
lation. And yet, with how lively an interest shall we discover words 
to be of closest kin, which we had never considered, till now, but as 
entire strangers to one another. What a real increase will it be in 
our acquaintance with, and mastery of, English, to become aware of 
such relationship. Thus ‘heaven’ is only the perfect of ‘to heave,’ 
and is so called because it is ‘heaved’ or ‘heaven’ up, being properly 
the sky, as it is raised aloft; the ‘smith’ has his name from the 
sturdy blows that he ‘smites’ upon the anvil; ‘ wrong’ is the per- 
fect participle of ‘to wring ’—that which one has * wrung’ or wrest- 
ed from the right ; just as French ‘tort,’ from ‘torqueo,’ is that 
which is twisted ; ‘ guilt’ of ‘ to guile,’ or ‘ beguile;’ to find ‘ guilt,’ 
in a man is to find that he has been ‘ beguiled,’ that is by the devil, 
‘instigante diabolo,’ as it is asserted in all indictments for murder, 
the forms of which come down to us from a time when men were 
not ashamed of tracing evil to his inspiration. The ‘ brunt’ of the 
battle is the ‘heat’ of the battle, where it ‘burns’ the most fiercely. 
‘Haft,’ as of a knife, is properly only the participle perfect of ‘to 
have,’ that whereby you ‘have’ or hold it. Or take two or three 
nouns adjective: ‘strong’ is the participle past of ‘to string; a 
‘strong’? man means no more than one whose sinews are firmly 
‘strung.’ The ‘left’ hand, as distinguished from the right, is the 
hand which we ‘ leave,’ inasmuch as for twenty times we use the right 
hand, we do not once employ it ; and it obtains its name from being 
‘left’ unused so often. ‘Odd’ is, I believe, properly ‘owed; an 
‘odd’ glove or an ‘odd’ shoe is one that is ‘owed’ to another, or 
to which another is ‘owed, for the making of a pair—just as we 
speak of a man being ‘singular, wanting, that is, his match. 


and again, some twenty years ago, in France. Let us see, by one or two ex- 
amples, what would be the results there. Here is the word ‘temps,’ from 
which the phonographists omit the p, as superfluous. Whatis the consequence? 
At once its visible connection with the Latin ‘ tempus,’ with the Spanish ‘ tiem- 
po,’ with the Italian ‘tempo,’ with its own ‘temporel’ and <‘ temporaire) is 
broken, and for many effaced. Or again, here are ‘ poids, a weight, ‘ poix, 
pitch, and ‘pois,’ peas. Ido not suppose the Frenchman who spoke his own 
language the best could mark in pronunciation the distinction between these, 
and thus, to the ear there may be confusion between them ; but to the eye there 
is none—not to say that the din ‘ poids’ puts it in relation with ‘ pondus,’ the « 
in ‘poix’ with ‘pix,’ the s in ‘pois’ with the low Latin ‘pisum. In each 
ease, the letter which these improvers of orthography would dismiss as useless, 
and worse than useless, contains the secret of the word.” 
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‘Wild’ is the participle past of ‘to will;’ a ‘wild’ horse is a 
‘willed’ or self-willed horse, one that has been never tamed or 
taught to submit its will to the will of another; and so with a man. 

“ This exercise of putting words in their true relation and con- 
nection with one another might be carried much farther. We 
might take whole groups of words, which seem to us, at first sight, 
to acknowledge hardly any kinship, if indeed any, with one another, 
and yet, with no great difficulty, show that they had a common pa- 
rentage and descent. For instance, here are ‘shire,’ ‘shore,’ ‘ share,’ 
‘sheers,’ ‘shred,’ ‘sherd;’ they all derived from one Anglo-Saxon 
word, which signifies to separate or divide, and still exists with us, 
in the shape of ‘to sheer,’ which made once the three perfects, 
‘shore, ‘share, ‘shered. ‘Shire is a district in England, as it is 
separated from the rest; a ‘share’ is a portion of anything thus 
divided off; ‘sheers’ are instruments effecting this process of sepa- 
ration ; the ‘shore’ is the place where the continuity of the land is 
interrupted or separated by the sea; a ‘shred’ is that which is 
‘shered’ or shorn from the main piece; a ‘sherd’ as a pot-‘ sherd’ 
that which is broken off and thus divided from the vessel; and 
these which I have adduced by no means exhaust this group or 
family of words, though it would take more time than I can spare 
to put some other words in relation with it. 

“But this analyzing of groups of words for the detecting of the 
bond of relationship between them, and the one root out of which 
they all grow, is a process which may require more etymological 
knowledge than you possess, and more helps from books than you 
enn always expect to command. There is another process, and one 
which may prove no less useful to yourselves and to others, which 
will lie more certainly within your reach. It will often happen that 
you will meet in books, sometimes in the same book, and perhaps 
in the same page of this book, a word used in senses so far apart 
from one another, that it will seem to you at first sight almost ab- 
surd to assume as possible that there can be any bond of connection 
between them. Now when you do thus fall in with a word employ- 
ed in these two or more senses seemingly far removed from one an- 
other, accustom yourselves to seek out the bond which there cer- 
tainly is between these its several uses. This tracing of that which 
is common to and connects all its meanings, can of course only be 
done by getting to its heart, to the seminal meaning, from which, 
as from a fruitful seed, all the others unfold themselves ; to the first 
link in the chain, from which every later one, in a direct line or a 
lateral, depends. And we may proceed in this investigation, certain 
that we shall find such, or at least that such there is to be found. 
For this we may start with, as being lifted above all doubt (and the 
non-recognition of it is the great fault in Johnson’s dictionary,) that 
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a word has originally but one meaning, and that all the others, 
however widely they may diverge from one another, and seem to 
recede from this one, may yet be affiliated upon it, may be brought 
back to the one central meaning, which grasps and knits them all 
together ; just as the races of men, black, white and red, despite of 
all their present diversity and dispersion, have a central point of 
unity in their first parents. 

“ Let me illustrate what I mean by two or three familiar exam- 
ples. Here is the word ‘ post? how various are the senses in which 
itis employed ; ‘ post ’-office ; ‘ post ’-haste; a ‘ post’ standing in the 
ground ; a military ‘post;’ an official ‘ post;’ ‘to post’ a ledger. 
Might not one at first presume it impossible to bring all these uses 
of ‘post’ to a commoa centret Yet indeed when once on the 
right track, nothing is easier; ‘post’ is the Latin ‘ positus,’ that 
which is placed ; the piece of timber is ‘placed in the ground, and 
so to a ‘ post; a military station is a‘ post,’ fora man is ‘placed’ in 
it, and must not quit it without orders; to travel ‘post,’ is to have 
certain relays of horses ‘ placed’ at intervals, that so no delay on the 
road may occur; the ‘ post’-office is that which avails itself of this 
mode of communication ; to ‘post’ a ledger is to ‘ place’ or register 
its several items. 

“Or take the word ‘stock ;’ in what an almost infinite number of 
senses it is employed; we have live ‘stock,’ ‘stock’ in trade, the 
village ‘stocks,’ the ‘stock’ of a gun, the ‘stock’ dove, the ‘ stocks’ 
on which ships are built, the ‘stock’ which goes round the neck, 
the family ‘stock,’ the ‘stocks,’ or public funds, in which money is 
invested, and other ‘stocks’ very likely besides these. What point 
in common can we find between them all? This, that they are all 
derived from, and were originally the past participle of ‘ to stick,’ 
which as it now makes ‘stuck,’ made formerly ‘stock ;? and they 
cohere in the idea of fivedness, which is common to every one. 
Thus, the ‘stock’ of the gun is that in which the barrel is fixed ; 
the village ‘stocks’ are those in which the feet are fastened; the 
‘stock ’ in trade is the fixed capital; and so, too, the ‘stock’ on the 
farm, although the fixed capital has there taken the shape of horses 
and cattle; in the ‘stocks, or public funds, money sticks fast, inas- 
much as those who place it there can not withdraw or demand the 
capital, but receive only the interest; the ‘stock’ of a tree is fast 
set in the ground; and from this use of the word it is transferred 
to a family ; the ‘stock ’ or ‘stirps’ is that from which it grows, and 
out of which it unfolds itself, And here we may bring in the 
‘stock ’-dove, as being the ‘stock’ or stirps of the domestic kinds. 
I might group with these, ‘stake’ in both its spellings ; a ‘stake’ 
in the hedge is stuck and fixed there ; the ‘stakes’ which men wa- 
ger against the issue of a race are paid down, and thus fixed or de- 
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posited to answer the event; a beef-‘steak’ is a piece of meat so 
small that it cao be stuck on the point of a fork; with much more 
of the same kind.” 


But we must forbear. We have already trenched be- 
yond our limits, beguiled by the persuasions of Mr. Trench. 
Were we to quote all the attractive, curious and instruc- 
tive matter of this book, we should absorb it altogether. 
_ We must stop in season, and, with a few remarks more, 
we shall conclude. We are sorry that our author, like 
Dr. Latham, refers to Horne Tooke, without giving to his 
hearers and readers, any sufficiently decided note of warn- 
ing respecting his false principles of philology. For our 
own objections to him, we beg leave to refer to an article 
in a former number of this review, entitled “ Lieber, Nord- 
heimer, and Donaldson, on the Philosophy of Language.” 

We havea passing quarrel with our author on another 
matter. He very unnecessarily and most dogmatically, 
pronounces upon the question of the “ Unity of the Races.” 
He assumes, that Scripture states the whole earth to have 
been peopled from one pair, and then charges those who 
think differently with denying the accuracy of the Scrip- 
ture statement. Of course, to such assumptions, it is quite 
enough to reply, that Scripture unequivocally teaches the 
diversity of the origin of the different races; and it is 
shocking infidelity to pervert the sacred volume to the 
support of a theological fiction, and then profanely identi- 
fy your human theory with the inspired truth. We could 
not avoid smiling at the simplicity with which Mr. Trench 
says—“ The physical unity of the race of mankind has 
been triumphantly shown by Dr. Prichard and others.” 
This will be news, indeed, to Agassiz, and may be so to 
Prichard himself! But the fact that a clerical author is 
behind the age, especially on scientific points—since his 
position and relations naturally bind him to established 
dogmas and narrow views—need not detract from his com- 
petency to instruct us in matters of erudition which really 
lie within the circle to which he is tethered. In justice to 
Mr. Trench, we must add that his book is free from secta- 
rianism, is pervaded by a spirit of amiability and unos- 
tentatious piety, and might be used with advantage in any 
of our schools, to the instruction, and, we doubt not, lively 
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interest of intelligent classes. The lectures, indeed, of 
which it is composed, were originally delivered to the 
pupils of a school. 


Art. 1V.—Marcus Auretius. 

1. Marci Antonini Commentarti Grece et Latine. Divot. 
Paris: 1840. 

2. M. Cornelii Frontonis Opera. Ed. A. Mar. Milan: 
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3. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology. (Vol. 2d, Article “ Fronto.”) Bos- 
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Ir was the opinion of Plato, that there would never be 
a perfect government, nor a cessation to the miseries of 
states, or of the human race, until either philosophers gov- 
erned, or kings truly philosophized ; that is, until both po- 
litical power and philosophy were united in one.* The 
truth of this prophetic opinion, which Plato himself 
thought would be regarded as a paradox,t seemed in the 
fairest way of being submitted to the test of experiment, 
when the death of Antoninus Pius left to the philosophic 
Aurelius the imperial inheritance of the Roman world. 
But whether we are to suppose that there was some defi- 
ciency in the prince himself, whereby the Platonic condi- 
tions were not sufficiently fulfilled ; or that it was his lot 
to fall upon evil times{t when no imperial philosophizing, 
or philosophical state-policy, could have possibly availed ; 


* Ray ph hf of Ir boop Bactdedowory ty rats rOdecry fj of Bacihits re Viv AeySuevoe 
kai dvvdorat prooopijowsr yunotws re Kat tkavds, kat Todo ets Tadrév fypnéon, dbvazts 
re modirtxl) kat (Pirocopia, ray de vdv ropevopévwow xwpis ém’Exdrepwy al woddat 
greets && dvdyxys droxXstodaouv, otk Fore kaxdy Tadda tats TWoAEor, dona dé odde TH 
dvSpwrive yévet, obd& atrn 4 modireia ph wore Tpbrepoy ori reels 70 duvardy Kat as 
$lov Vdy, fy viv Ady dtedniSapev.—Plato. De Repub. L. V. 473. 

+ In loc. citat. t Dion Cass, LXXI. in fin. 
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certain it is that if we regard his reign as the most favour- 
able opportunity which history has presented for the ex- 
periment, it must be confessed that the opinion of Plato 
remains yet to be verified by experience. So far from 
there having been a cessation of human miseries, even 
With respect to that portion of the race included within 
the vast bounds of the emperor’s sway, this reign was, on 
the contrary, characterized by various calamities. For 
some of these, it is true, the prince was not even indirectly 
responsible, since no human power or prudence can avert 
the acts of Supreme Providence; but among them we are 
forced to remember a calamity, not so independent of the 
imperial power as pestilence and earthquake, and which 
was far more dreadful to its wretched victims than the 
direct visitations of any natural scourge ;—we allude to 
the bloody and merciless persecutions of the Christians in 
Asia Minor and Gaul. Nevertheless, in respect toa mon- 
arch. who, notwithstanding the unpropitious events which 
marked his reign, was regarded by his subjects with an 
affectionate reverence almost unparalleled, and who has 
been celebrated by historians in every subsequent period 
as the embodiment of princely virtue, it becomes an in- 
vestigation of no ordinary interest to analyze the elements 
of that character, which could gather around itself a halo 
so splendid as to obscure by its very brillzancy those mourn- 
ful traits, which the partiality of the historian may soften, 
but which the fidelity of history refuses to conceal. 
Aurelius received the empire with germs of decay al- 
ready sown, and destined to exhibit an incipient develop- 
ment in his own reign, but which were as yet concealed 
beneath the fair exterior of much seeming, and some real, 
prosperity. Manufactures were flourishing ; his predeces- 
sor’s reign had been the golden age of Roman jurispru- 
dence; and Grecian literature, at least, was in no con- 
temptible state of cultivation. Reared as the heir-appa- 
rent to the empire, the first point of interest which natu- 
rally attracts our inquiries, is the education by which the 
young Marcus was prepared for the mighty responsibili- 
ties, and the dazzling, but too often fatal, eminence of the 
imperial throne. In the Commentaries or Memorials* 


* Ta Maéprov ’Ayrwvivov AdroxpGropos eis éavr dv BiGdia We shall refer hereaf- 
ter to this work of the emperor by the abbreviation—WM. de [teb. suis. We use 
the edition in the volume of the Biblioth. Script. Gree., from the press of Didot, 
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from his pen, which have fortunately been preserved, and 
which have—not altogether undeservedly—been termed a 
“golden book,” we possess materials which will enable us, 
in some measure, to satisfy these inquiries, and to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of the emperor’s character. 
Possessed naturally of great gentleness, affectionateness, 
and gravity of temper, he enjoyed that advantage to whose 
inestimable worth so many distinguished men have grate- 
fully borne testimony,—the early care of a wise and reli- 
gious mother. She planted the seeds of piety in his youth- 
ful heart, inspired him with lessons of liberality, tanght 
him the christian-like principle of abstaining from even 
the thought of evil, and trained him to frugality in his 
mode of life.* From his grandfather, also, he imbibed 
lessons of virtue, among which he particularly mentions 
that freedom from anger,t which, although he designates 
it by the same term that Aristotle employs to define what 
he regards as a defect, we cannot but suppose was intend- 
ed by Aurelius to express the result of a long practised 
and habitual control of the temper. He intimates what 
example his father must have afforded him, when, in the 
possession of sovereign power, he reminds himself that he 
ought to be modest and manly for the honour of his fath- 
er’s memory.{ In him he had a pattern of mildness uni- 
ted to perseverance, and of fixed determination in matters 
once carefully settled by deliberate investigations. By 
him he was fortified against becoming vainglorious and 
conceited from the reception of empty honours, and was 
taught a love of labour, a readiness to hear all who had 
anything to propose of public utility, and an invincible 
disposition to render to every one his due according to his 
worth. From him he learned to spare no endeavour for 
retaining his friends ; to exercise statesmanlike foresight ; 
to prepare quietly, without ostentation, even the smallest 
matters of administration ; to practice frugality with re- 
gard to the public expenditures ; to be patient of repre- 
hension ; not superstitious towards the gods, nor courting 
popular applause ; to be cheerful ; careful of health, not 


containing Theophrastus, M. Antoninus, Epictetus, Simplicius, Cebes, and 
Max. Tyrius. Cura F. Diibner. Paris: 1840. 
* M. De Reb. suis. L. I. 3. 


} Ibid, L. I. 1. dopynroy. Aristotle. Nic, Eth, L, II. 7, and IV. 5. 
t M. De Reb. suis. L. 1. 2. 
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as eager for life, but so as to stand in little need of medi- 
cal prescriptions; not to have many secrets, and those 
only such as pertained to matters of state. Of this father, 
the emperor, who retained an affectionate gratitude for 
his excellent example, records that it may be said, as it 
was of Socrates, that he knew both how to abstain from 
and to enjoy those things, from which the greater part of 
men cannot refrain through want of self-control, nor enjoy 
without intemperate indulgence.* 

These excellent instructions of the domestic circle ap- 
pear happily to have been confirmed by the teachings of 
those to whom his further education was committed.f 
Such parents, as he represents his to have been, would not 
have failed in the judicious selection of those who were to 
exercise so important a trust. To secure in the most effi- 
cient manner the objects of education, the young Marcus, 
through the influence of his grandfather, was not sent to 
the public schools, but no expense was spared to procure 
for him at home the instructions of the ablest teachers ; 
and hence he derived the conviction upon which he acted 
throughout life, that cost was not to be counted in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge.{ By his tutor (rpog%s) were en- 
forced the salutary lessons of avoiding intermeddling with 
the affairs of others, and of closing his ears to the whis- 
pers of slander. By Diognetus he was warned against 
superstition, and the arts of those dealers in magic who 
pretended to possess the secrets of the supernatural world. 
By the same teacher he was taught to avoid the fashiona- 
ble fancy of rearing quails, which were kept like game- 
cocks as instruments of gambling,) and induced to apply 
himself to the nobler pursuit of Grecian philosophy. Rus- 
ticus, one of the most distinguished Stoic philosophers of 
the day, inculeated upon his princely pupil the important 
duty of applying himself to hisown moral culture, and of 
withstanding the elegant seductions of the Sophists, the 
Rhetoricians, and the charms of belles-lettres, for the more 
serious study of philosophy and ethics. In the letters of 
this philosopher to the mother of Marcus, the young prince 
recognized a model for simplicity of style in such compo- 
sitions. He impressed upon his pupil lessons of placa- 


* M. De Reb. suis. L. I. 16. + Ibid, L. 1. 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 15. 
t Ibid, L. I, 4. § See Becker’s Charicles. Scene V. 
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bility, studiousness, and thoughtfulness, and introduced 
him to an acquaintance with the Commentaries of Epic- 
tetus,—a copy of which he presented to the prince. By 
the precepts of Apollonius, the young philosopher was 
accustomed to look beneath the superficial appearance to 
the substantial reason, and to cultivate a spirit of equa- 
nimity in misfortunes. Sextus impressed lessons of be- 
nevolence, tolerance, unfeigned gravity, attention to the 
wants of friends, and that prime maxim of the Stoical 
school—to live according to Nature. Alexander, the 
grammarian, with his more technical instructions, com- 
bined moral precepts of self-command and polite forbear- 
ance towards those who were guilty of any violations of 
grammatical propriety. His imperial expectations neither 
deterred his teacher, Fronto, from inculcating, nor the 
generous-souled Marcus from imbibing, a principle which 
imparts more illustrious grace to a regal diadem than 
even the ornament of learning—the doctrine that tyranny 
is a base and hateful thing. Alexander, the Platonist, 
impressed the useful advice not to make frequently the 
plea of business an excuse for putting off a due attention 
to others, or for neglecting the duties owed to those with 
whom he lived. Maximus enforced the duties of self-con- 
trol and truthfulness, of an urbanity which should suffer 
no one to suppose himself neglected, and of aiming to ex- 
hibit the character rather of an unperverted, than of a 
corrected, nature ;—a maxim certainly more in accord- 
ance with the self-reliance of the Stoic, than with the 
humility which becomes so feeble and sinful a creature as 
fallen man. 

An education—however defective in other respects— 
directed by teachers who inculcated such principles, could 
not have failed in producing a salutary effect upon a temper, 
even less favourably disposed by nature than was that of 
Marcus, to be moulded to the practice of virtue. But 
even before he attended the instruction of his teachers, he 
had won the affections of a large circle of relatives by his 
virtuous habits.* He is said to have assumed the philo- 
sophic garb at the early age of twelve ;} and as a youth, 


* Dion Cassius. L. LX XI. 35, ed Sturz. Tom. IV. 

t Capitolinus in Mare., p. 33, B. “ Duodecimum annum ingressus, habitum 
philosophi assumpsit, et deinceps tolerantiam, qaum studeret in pallio et humi 
cubaret, vix autem matre agente, instrato pellibus lectulo accubaret.” 
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he was not only accessible and modest, receiving visits 
even in his chamber at an early hour, and appearing in 
public simply as a private person, without the usual state 
of a Roman prince; but he also was in the habit of assidu- 
ously visiting the sick; nor did he neglect the sedulous 
improvement of his natural gifts by diligent study, having 
made himself a proficient in Grecian, as well as in Roman 
learning.* 

Among the earliest teachers of Aurelius there was one, 
with whom he maintained through life a friendship so 
honourable to the heart of the emperor, that no apology 
is necessary for bestowing a somewhat extended conside- 
ration upon the man, and his relations to his royal pupil 
and master. Indeed, it is difficult to say upon which of 
them the friendship reflects the greatest honour ;—wheth- 
er upon the emperor, for his deferential and grateful at- 
tachment to a man so vastly his inferior in every respect ; 
or upon the teacher, by so illustrious a testimony to his 
honest worth, as is exhibited in his having secured the 
steady esteem of such a man as Aurelius. 

Marcus Cornelius Fronto, of the Lybian city of Cirta,t 
was a distinguished advocate in the reign of Hadrian,{ 
enjoyed the consular dignity under Antoninus Pius,$ and 
was the preceptor of Aurelius from his tenderest years.|| 
With the exception of a mutilated treatise De Differentiis 
Vocabulorum, and some fragmentary quotations scattered 
throughout the pages of the Latin grammarians, there 
was, for a long time, nothing known to be extant from the 
pen of Fronto, to justify to modern scholars the high repu- 
tation for eloquence which he enjoyed. By the writers of 
the third and fourth centuries he was styled “ the orator,” 
par excellence, and by his contemporaries he was regard- 
ed as only inferior to Cicero himself. A class of rhetori- 


* Dion Cassius. L. LXXI. 35. 

+ Cirta was an opulent and literary city, one time the metropolis of the 
Numidian monarchs, who were themselves patrons of learning, See the work 
edited by Angelo Mai, to which we shall presently refer. 

+ Dion Cass. L.- LXIX. 18. 

Fronto ad Mare. L. I. Epis.1. L. II. Epis. 2. 

; Dion Cass L. LXXI. 35. Fronto (De Orationibus, L. II. Frag. 8) writes 
to Marcus—‘ Primi tui sensus et incunabula studiorum tuorum mihi cognita 
sunt. Elucebat in puero jam tune nobilitas mentis et dignitas sententiarum, 
quibus sola deerant verborum: ea quoque variis exercitationibus instrueba- 
mus.” 
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cians were known by the name of Frontoniani,* of whom 
we are told in Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology,” in an article upon Fronto, 
written by Professor William Ramsay, of Glasgow, that 
“ following the example of their founder, [M. Corn. Fronto] 
they scrupulously avoided the poetical diction and pom- 
pous exaggeration of the Greek school; and while they 
made it their aim to adhere in all things to the severe sim- 
plicity of nature, bestowed especial care on the purity of 
their language, rejecting all words and expressions not 
stamped with the authority of the most approved ancient 
models.” We ask the reader to observe this language, that 
he may compare it with Professor Ramsay’s remarks in an- 
other part of the same article, to which we shall have oc- 
casion to refer. Thus known to modern scholars only by 
reputation, did Fronto remain, until the indefatigable re- 
search and the practised eye of Angelo Mai—that prince 
of palimpsest scrutators—detected in a codex belonging to 
the Ambrosian library at Milan,.certain ancient remains, 
which had been made to yield their profane usurpation of 
the precious parchment, to the more orthodox use of a 
translation of the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon. The 
codex was incomplete, but a considerable portion of the 
manuscript thus discovered consisted of a correspondence 
between Fronto, and his imperial friends, Antoninus, Aure- 
lius, and L. Verus, together with other fragments of Fron- 
to’s long lost writings. These were published by Mai, at 
Milan, in 1815, in noble style; and by that singular good 
fortune, which has deservedly attended the diligent re- 
searches of the learned editor, he subsequently discovered 
in the Vatican, a manuscript containing another portion 
of the Acts of the same Council of Chalcedon, which was 
also a palimpsest, breaking off nearly at the point where 
its fellow, the Ambrosian codex, commenced, written by 
the same hand, once the property of the same monastery 
(St. Columba, at Bobbio) to which the other codex had 
belonged, and furnishing additional contributions to the 
Frontonian remains. This led to an enlarged and im- 
proved edition, under the care of the same learned editor, 
at Rome, in 1823.t+ 


* Sidon. L. I. Epis. 1. 
_ + There have been various editions since Mai’s discovery, for an enumera- 
tion of which we refer the reader to Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
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As we peruse in clear and familiar type, the recovered 
remains of such authors as have been rescued trom the 
superincumbent lucubrations of some later age, we can- 
not repress our grateful admiration at the acuteness and 
laborious patience of the editors, who have thus minister- 
ed to our instruction and delight through the thorny paths 
of deciphering a palimpsest. What scholar can read 
without sympathy the pathetic’declaration of Mai with 
regard to these Frontonian fragments,—“ quas ”—says he 
—“incredibili studio et labore e laceris et oblitteratis mem- 
branis collegi.”* Nor was this the only difficulty; the 
codex in question contained various excerpts of different 
ages,t which were to be distinguished and arranged, and 
the want of punctuntion, or of any but the most general 
marks of division, enhanced in no slight degree the labours 
of the editor.{ To these obstacles must be added, in esti- 
mating the labours and skill to which we are indebted for 
the restoration of the original text of one of these codices 


Biography and Mythology, article “‘ Fronto.” Of these we have been unable 
to procure any, except the editio-princeps of Milan, and for the temporary use 
of this we are indebted, through a distinguished literary friend, (not less 
adorned by the noble qualities of his heart than by the brilliancy of his intel- 
lect and genius,) to the scholar-like courtesy of a gentleman, personally unac- 
quainted with us, in a distant city. Living where we do, cut off from literary 
apparatus and learned society, the scholar to whom we are indebted for the 
use of Fronto, will know how to appreciate the grateful acknowledgments of 
a student whose peculiar labours are pursued without sympathy, and whose 
researches are perpetually checked at the threshold for want of the requisite 
materials. The following is the title in full of the Milan edition, to which we 
have referred: ‘“‘M. Cornelii Frontonis Opera Inedita, cum Epistulis item 
Ineditis Antonini Pii. M. Aurelii. L. Veri et Appiani, nee non aliorum vete- 
rum fragmentis, invenit et Commentario Pravio Notisque illustravit Angelus 
Maius, Bibliothece Ambrosianze a Linguis Orientalibus. Mediolani, Regiis 
Typis. MDCCCXY.” 2 vols. 8vo, It contains an elaborate Commentarius 
Previus, of 106 pages, by the editor, upon the Life anu Writings of Fronto, 
and the other contents of the edition ; a collection of ‘‘Testimonia Veterum de 
Frontone ;” fine engravings of the head of Antoninus Pius, of Marcus as a 
youth --(a heavenly face)—of Verus, and of Aurelius as emperor ; and a fac- 
simile of some extracts from the palimpsest, as well as of the marginal scholia 
of some later hand. 

* Comment. Prey. p. xvii. 

+ “ Palimpsestus Concilii Chaleedonensis pluribus e codicibus consarcinatus 
est, quorum scriptura etas et opera non modice differunt.” Ibid, p. xu. 

{ “ Etsi bec vocabulis continuis scribitur, tamen membra orationis distin- 
guuntur, non quidem spatio, sed puncto quodam crasso recurvo, superiori vo- 
cabulis parti adscripto. . . . Distinctionem quidem seu interpunctionem raro 
veteres scripturis adhibuerunt. Antiquissimi enim codices his-ce notis plerique 
carent. . . . In Frontonis greeca scriptura nullam plane distinctionem depre- 
hendi.” Ibid. p. ci. et seq. 
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rescripti, the facts, that sometimes the application of 
chemical agents is required to bring out more distinctly 
the erased and buried characters; that the clearest sun- 
light is often requisite for reading the obscure manuscript, 
thus abridging the hours most favourable for the work to 
the “meridianis preesertim splendidis-que diei horis ;” and. 
that sometimes resort must moreover be had to the assist- 
ance of strong magnifying glasses ; besides the ordinary 
difficulties arising from lucune and the provoking care- 
lessness of transcribers ; not forgetting the extraordinary 
difficulties involved in the fact, that often the old manu- 
script, when in leaves, was taken to pieces for the conve- 
nience of erasure, and the order of the pages of the later 
work inscribed upon the cleaned parchment, played wild 
freaks with the original sequence of the sheets as employ- 
ed for the older composition. 

With regard to the remains of Fronto, thus brought to 
light, we are told by Professor Ramsay, in the article al- 
ready alluded to,—“the announcement that a lost trea- 
sure, such as the works of Fronto were supposed to be, 
had been regained, excited intense interest among schol- 
ars; but their anticipations were miserably disappointed. 
The compositions in question are so inconceivably tame and 
vapid in style, and relate to matters so trivial (we may al- 
most say childish,) that it would be impossible to point out 
any production of classical antiquity, of equal extent, from 
which so little that is agreeable or instructive can be gleaned. 
We find a series of short communications, pleasing indeed, 
in so far as they show the kindly connection which sub- 
sisted throughout life between an amiable preceptor and 
his imperial pupils, but relating almost exclusively to the 
most ordinary domestic occurrences, totally destitute of at- 
traction either in form or substance.” How singular, that 
the whole of the tolerably copious remains of a writer 
who gave rise to a rhetorical sect, founded by force of his 
example, upon the principles of cultivating a severely sim- 
ple and pure style, and of adhering to the authority of the 
most approved ancient models, should prove, nevertheless, 
so destitute of the slightest trace of any of those charac- 
teristics which his followers imitated, as to be inconceiva- 
bly destitute of attraction either in form or substance ! 
How ungraciously has envious Time dealt with a writer, 
who, however much he may have fallen short of his own 
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ideal, yet strove to set an example—and an example, too, 
which was followed as not unsuccessful in the judgment 
of his imitators—of archaic simplicity and purity of style ; 
who enjoyed a reputation, undisputed in his own and in 
several subseyuent centuries, for eloquence and rhetorical 
grace ;—but from all of whose productions, only those 
happen to be preserved which are inconceivably tame and 
vapid, and totally destitute of attraction either in form or — 
substance! Amidst all the disjecta membra which Time 
has spared, not one is found to indicate the cultivated 
rhetorician,—not an echo is heard to justify the reputa- 
tion of the teacher and correspondent of the Antonines ! 
It is really too bad that the patient labours and the criti- 
cal sagacity of a Mai, should have been so fruitlessly ex- 
pended in giving to us noble editions of such unworthy 
materials. 

But whatever may be Professor Ramsay’s judgment on 
Angelo Mai’s literary taste, we presume that he will 
scarcely deny to the, now venerable, Cardinal, the posses- 
sion of ascholarship qualified to decide upon a Latin style, 
or of a learning competent to determine what is useful 
material for ancient history. At all events, the Italian 
scholar should be heard in the expression of his own 
opinion, which the Glasgow professor might, perhaps, 
without any infringement of literary justice, have at least 
adverted to in his article on Fronto. [tis not improbable 
that the man who has enjoyed the success of bringing to 
light a lost author, may regard him with undue partiali- 
ty, as being in some degree a kind of foster-child, whose 
restoration to the world will, in proportion to his own lite- 
rary excellencies and utility, reflect more or less glory 
upon his editorial patron. But the same critical sagacity 
which would enable a man to disinter, to re-emember, and 
to edit the latent, and often disorganized, treasures of a 
palimpsest, would surely qualify him to pass a tolerably 
correct judgment upon the style and value of the recovered 
author. Mai is, indeed, enthusiastic in his language re- 
specting Fronto, and seems a little conscious that his gen- 
erous and glowing admiration may be suspected of ex- 
travagance by colder critics, for he sustains and justifies 
his own opinion by the judgment of antiquity. He ven- 
tures to affirm, that as under the Antonines the state en- 
joyed respite from its protracted calamities, so did elo- 
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quence, long smothered beneath the corrupt and vicious 
style of the rhetoricians, revive in the elegance of Fronto. 
He nevertheless fears that he would be suspected of par- 
tiality towards the remains which he has discovered, had 
not the ancients themselves bestowed the highest pra‘ses 
upon his author; but still, allowance being made for the 
influence of the times in which Fronto flourished, the mod- 
ern critic sees no reason why that naturally able and high- 
ly cullivated rhetorician should not be esteemed a consum- 
mate orator, who justifies by the writings now brought to 
light the judgment of antiquity.* The learned editor 
praises his author for invention,—by which we understand 
the quality that Cicero defines as “ excogitatio rerum vera- 
rum aut verisimilium que causam probabilem reddant ;”t 
and in attributing to him clearness and purity of style, he 
expressly absolves him from those barbarous faults of the 
African writers which are conspicuous in Apuleius and 
Martianus Capella.{ He even speaks of the incorrupt 
severity of Fronto’s Latin,$ and lauds him for that dry and 
Attic style which isthe object of Cicero’s commendation }|| 
nothing, says he, can be sweeter than Fronto’s pure and 
perspicuous conciseness; he deers it no rashness to pro- 
nounce the letters which he now publishes, perfect in their 
kind ; and he finds only less ground for admiration in the 


* « Neque enim hoe adfirmare non ausim, sicut Resp. magnis diu jactata 
motibus et calamitatibus in Antoninorum pietate conquievit, ita eloquentiam 
multorum rhetorum ac declamatorum vitiis prope perditam, in Frontonis deni- 
que elegantia esse recreatam. Atque equidem vererer, ne meis Inventis 
nimium faverem, nisi et summis Jaudibus elatum apud vyeteres Frontonem 
viderem, et nulla reprehensione notatum.”— Comment. Prev. p, xly. “Sed 
omnino habita temporum auditorumque ratione, quibus semper oratio attem- 
perata est, nihil vetat quominus optimus et perfectus orator Fronto habeatur, 
quem cum ad eloquentiam excellens armavit ingenium; tum plane disertissi- 
mum usus acerrimus et disciplina perfecerunt: quam quidem ejus laudem et 
seeculoruin testimonium comprobavit, et Scripta demum ejusdem que nunc 
prodeunt, Juculenter confirmant.” Ibid, p. xlvii. 

t De Invent. L I. VII. 

¢ “ Et quod quidem attinet ad inventionis argutias, duo etiam gentiles ejus 
Apuleius et Martianus Capella satis claruerunt. Sed Frouto noster ab omni 
laude felicior. Namgque Apuleius cum verbis insolentior est, tum gravem fla- 
gitiorum infamiam scriptis nussit ; Martianus autem non solum a Latina puri- 
tate recedit, sed ita se latebris abdit, ita salebris et asperitatibus horret, et 
universam barbariem Punicam Latio infusam existimes. At Frontonis Inven- 
ta cum ab omni labe defecata sunt, tum singulari quadam ingenii vi ac per- 
spicuitate explicantur.”— Comment Prev., pp. XXxv-Vi. 

j “ TIncorrupta Latini sermonis severitas.” Ibid, p. xxxviii. 

| Brut. c. 84, 85. 
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Greek compositions of his author.* Certainly, if the ac- 
complished Cardinal was not dreaming or demented, he 
authorizes us to conclude that the writings of Fronto, 
which he has published, are anything but inconceivably 
tame and vapid, and are the furthest possible from being 
totally destitute of attraction in form. Having never en- 
joyed those precious advantages and opportunities for the 
acquisition of scholarship, after which we have been ever 
compelled to sigh in the distance, it would be sheer pre- 
sumption in us to pronounce judgment upon such a point ; 
we are obliged, however, according to our deficient cul- 
ture, to accede in a certain measure to the opinion of Mai, 
without having found all the excellencies of style which 
he discovered in his author. 

But in another respect, we flatter ourselves that we are 
not more incompetent than the generality of readers, to 
form a judgment respecting Professor Ramsay’s assertion, 
that it would be impossible to point out any production of 
classical antiquity, of equal extent, from which so little 
that is agreeable or instructive can be gleaned. Now the 
letters of Fronto and his imperial correspondents, afford 
us an insight into the character, modes of thought, habits, 
private life, &c., of himself and his friends, and are thus 


* « Jam quod Macrobius Frontonianum genus siccwm dixit ; primum caven- 
dum est, ne siccitatem in vitio potius quam in laude orationis ponamus. Nam 
siccum genus dis saltem commendat Cicero. . . . Atqui Atticum et quidem 
philosophicum stilum se diligenter sectari Fronto ipse pre se tulit. Reapse 
nihil est pura et perspicua brevitate Frontonis dulcius: inflata, turgida, redun- 
dantia vocabula, in his quidem operibus nulla reperies. Quin potius gracili- 
tates quasdam, consectatur noster orator, ita tamen ut omnia mirificis lepori- 
bus condiat, mentemque lectoris gratissima suavitate demulcet. Verum quum 
duo sint veluti sapores sermonis, alter recens et musteus, alter vetusculus et 
confirmatior ; Fronto quidem antiquitate potius delectatur, et utitur verbis 
mag’s priscis Catonis, Plauti, Sallustii, quam eorum qui etsi excellentes, pro- 
prius tamen sua tempora floruerunt.”— Comment. Prev., p. XxxIx, ,. . “hoc 
ejus epistularum non modicum corpus, quod Deo favente, nunc in lucem pro- 
trahitur, ejusmodi est, ut si perfectum in suo genere dicam, crimen audacie 
vix pertimescam. . . . Atque hee est pulcherrima Frontonine, ut ita dicam, 
ditionis regio, ubi, quacumque aciem occulorum converteris, lucidissimi et novi 
flores undique tibi nascentur ; ubi Fronto videtur deliciis diffluere, olere ungu- 
enta, Grecorum arculas compilare, et compositus atque delibatus per Chari- 
tum hortos volitare.” Ibid, pp. xxli-ii. “ Grecas item litteras attigit Fronto, 
lectione primum, ex qua satis profecit, tum etiam scriptione. Nam et grecos 
auctores haud raro commemorat, et Platonem atque Xenophontem feliciter 
emulatus est. . . . Mihi equidem greece Frontonis lucubrationes nec diligen- 
tia carere nec suayvitate videntur, ita tamen ut illum nativum colorem atque 
orationis spontaneam copiam et volubilitatem abesse ab iis arbitrer.” Ibid, 
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occupied with a class of subjects which, in relation to 
celebrated persons especially, always awakens curiosity 
and interest. We like to have a glimpse behind the 
scenes of the pompous historical stage ; we like to see dis- 
tinguished characters in their undress of daily and habitu- 
al life ; and this is especially interesting with regard to 
the personages of antiquity, whose manners and customs 
were so different from our own, and therefore so difficult 
for us to realize vividly, but in attempting which our ima- 
gination must be greatly assisted by just such familiar 
details as are likely to occur in private correspondence. 
The very circumstance which Professor Ramsay cites as 
indicative of the totally uninteresting character of the 
substance of these letters,—that they relate almost exclu- 
sively to the most ordinary domestic occurrences,—is 
really that which imparts to them their chief attraction. 
We should care little about the style, provided we had an 
insight into the mind and private life and habits of the 
writers ; but no graces of style could compensate for the 
disappointment which would be felt, at finding a profess- 
edly private correspondence dressed up in the attire of the 
drawing room, and touching only upon stately and gene- 
ral themes of morals and politics. Limited as have been 
our opportunities for making even the most superficial 
acquaintance with the productions of classical antiquity, 
we are presumptuous enough to think, that it is by no 
means impossible to point out some ancient productions 
of at least equal extent with those of Fronto, from which 
even less that is agreeable or instructive is to be gleaned, 
than from his “domestic” pages; unless, indeed, we are 
totally wrong in regarding as almost intolerably tedious 
and uninstructive, such productions as the Posthomerica 
of Quintus Smyrneas, the Antehomerica, Homerica, and 
Posthomerica of John Tzetzes, or, supposing the latter of 
too late a date to be included within the general terms 
“classical antiquity,” the Mythologie, &c., of Fulgentius. 
But we do not intend to deal merely in such generalities ; 
we shall present some of the prominent facts to be glean- 
ed from Fronto’s writings, and we are content to abide by 
the decision of intelligent readers, as to whether these 
writings, even in the imperfect state in which they appear 
in the edition of 1815, are totally devoid of agreeable in- 
terest and information. 
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Every reader of these remains must be struck by the 
high moral tone which pervades them. Mai, indeed, en- 
thusiastically says of our author—* jam egregios Fronto- 
nis mores viteeque ejus inculpatam rationem quis dignis 
coloribus exprimat?”* The first Greek epistle in the edi- 
tion before is, is one addressed to Marcus when he was 
Cesar, and probably a youth still under eighteen, in 
which, with a freedom combined with much delicacy and 
some grace, Fronto gives the prince a parenesis to chasti- 
ty, in language, according to Mai, not unworthy the con- 
ciones of the Christian Fathers.| Our editor compares 
him also with Seneca, very much to the disadvantage and 
discredit of the latter; and expresses his admiration that 
neither imperial favour nor the pride of reputation, se- 
duced the virtuous rhetorician from his frugal and simple 
mode of life.{ The flattering distinction and renown 
which he enjoyed, never betrays Fronto into the lan- 
guage of pride or self-glorification, but he uniformly em- 
ploys expressions of modesty when speaking of himself. 
His letters convey to us throughout the impression of 
having been dictated by a simple-hearted, truthful, affec- 
tionate disposition, firm in its friendships and persevering 
in its pursuits.§ The amatory style of some of the epistles 
between Marcus and his old preceptor, is rather amusing, 
but beneath the extravagance of playfulness or sentimen- 


* Comment. Prev., p. xxix. 

+ “ Neque apertioribus fere vocabulis utitur, quam ipsi sanctissimi Chris- 
tianorum Patres uti consueverunt, quum in concionibus publicis diffluentes 
seculi mores castigaverent.” Ibid, p. xxx, 

¢ Quin et turpes amores illi [Senece] objicit Dio . . . quod que horribilius 
est Noronem ipsum alumnum ab eo lisdem implicitum narrat.” Ibid, p. xxxii. 
“Jllud vehementer mirandum, quod duorum orbis terre Imperatorum, pluri- 
umque etiam nobilissimorum hominum institutor, [Fronto] quibus carissimus 
semper fuit, tum, sui seculi eloquentia princeps,(*) immo, excepto Tuilio, 
oratorum facile Latinorum nobilissimus, modico tamen censu vitam exegisse 
videtur.” Ibid, p. xxxi. 

§ In a letter to the mother of Aurelius, Fronto, mentioning his own want 
of flexibility, on account of the smallness of his genius, and his consequent 
straight-forward and exclusive devotion to the single topic which for the time 
occupies him, curiously compares himself in this respect to the alleged stiff- 
neckedness of the hyena. 470 tis mAiis dovias Kal obSevelas buoly re ndoyw rit 
hd ‘Poyaiwy saivyn xadrovpévn fs Tov tpdyndov Kar’ ev9d TerdoSat éyovor, 
KapTrecSat db Ext Sarépe rewv TrevpOv ph dbvacSa. Kays 0 énerddv re ovvrarra 
mpodvourepov, Gkapumiis Tis elul, kar TOv GdX\wv ravrwv dpépevos, txéxov 6 pOvov y’ éué 
dyav émioorpémret.—LEpist. Gr. II, 


(*) Dion. Cass. L. 69, ¢, 18. 
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tality, there is a genuine vein of unaffected and noble 
affection. Marcus mentions in a letter, written when 
he was Cesar, to his preceptor, how greatly some extracts 
from an oration of the latter had moved the emperor, (An- 
toninus,) to whom the prince had read them. In the con- 
clusion of the letter he accumulates expressions of respect 
and affection towards his master,* and then—with a 
touch of nature —adds in the simplest style, apparently in 
a postscript, that two of his friends are dead, whose loss 
Herodest takes sadly to heart, and to whom he wishes that 
Fronto would write a few words on the subject.{ In his 
reply to this letter, the old man goes into ecstacies at the 
ardent love—deeper than the sea itseif—which his pupil 
possesses for him. He is almost oppressed by the im- 
mense and ever increasing affection of his Cesar, which 
is dearer to him than all his dignities; and he esteems 
himself more fortunate and honoured than almost all poets 
and orators, in having had his oration recited by such a 
speaker as Marcus to such an auditor as Antoninus. It 
appears, too, that further to gratify his old preceptor, the 
prince had sent to him the said oration copied by his own 
hand.§ A still more striking instance of this tender, billet- 
doux, style, occurs in a couple of letters between Marcus 
and Fronto, belonging to the same period. In the tormer 
of these epistles, the Cassar blames the hard fate that de- 
tains him, filled with anxiety, from hastening immediate- 


* We may as well insert here a note from Mai’s work, in which he has col- 
lected a large number of the epithets bestowed by the royal correspondents 
upon Fronto. “ Lubet eos titulos Frontoni perhonorificos hoe loco colligere. 
Dicitur, ergo in lis epistulis Fronto, consul amplissimus, magister benignissi- 
mus, homo sanctissimus, rarissimus, honestissimus, dissertissumus, doetissi- 
mus, humanissimus, bonus, optimus, piddoropyos,(*) amicissimus, dulcissimus, 
carissimus,jucundissimus, optatissimus, desideratissimus, pulcherrima ani- 
ma, gloria, suavitas, curitas, voluptas, maxima rss sub celo. Uterque etiam 
Princeps dicunt Frontenem spiritum et animam suam. Tum’ Marcus addit 
sufficere sibi talem Magistrum habuisse.-—Comment. Prev. p. xiii. Note. j 

(*) Of this word Fronto himself says—philostorgus, cujus rei nomen apud 
Romanos nullum est.’—Epis. ad Amic. L, I. Ep. Il. Again—* gidooroyia 


vero nescio an romana; quippe qui nihil minus in tota mea vita Rome rep- 
peri, quam hominem sincere g:Adcropyov. Us putem quid reapse nemo s.t 
Rome g:Adcropyos, ne nomen quidem huic virtuti esse romanum.”—Epis, ad 
Ver. L. I. Ep. V. 

+ Herodes Atticus, one of the preceptors of Marcus.— Capitol. c. 2. Dion 
Cass, L.'11, ¢. 85. Philos. Vit. Soph., 11. 1. = 

} Fronton. Oper, Epist..ad Anton, IX, § Ibid, X. 
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ly to Fronto—his “ pulcherrimam animam ”—who was 
labouring under some painful attack, incident to his ha- 
bitually feeble state of health. The prince would be near 
him, to hold his hands, to rub his suffering foot—so far, he 
thoughtfully says, as the condition of the member might 
without inconvenience permit his gentle handling; he would 
soothe the sufferer in a bath, and lend the support of his 
own hand. He seems to think that he scarcely deserves 
the name of friend, for not at once breaking away and 
flying to his sick master. His soul has indeed left him, 
and is with his friend, who is entreated to write speedily, 
if he was going to the waters,—when,—and how he now 
is,—and so to restore to the distracted Marcus his mind. 
Meantime he will bear about with him the letters of 
Fronto ; and he expresses his farewells in the most earn- 
est and affectionate style.* In his reply to this letter, 
Fronto declares that the love of the prince fills him with 
such joy that his pains are fled. He reminds Marcus that 
his mother sometimes pleasantly declared that she quite 
envied Fronto because he was so beloved by her son. He 
asks Marcus why he loves his Fronto so much,—what has 
he done to deserve it;—and then he rejoices in a love 
which is without reason,—spontaneous like the growth of 
the forest trees,—and begs the prince, even if he has a just 
reason for his affection, to conceal it, that the origin of 
their love may be as mysterious as the unknown fountains 
of the Nile. He loves the prince,—will the latter ask, 
“ more than I love thee?”—he is not so ungrateful as to 
dare to affirm this.t| We may mention here, en passant, 
in connection with this loving strain, that the orator in a 
letter to Verus, wherein he alludes to the affectionate re- 
lations between them, gives a characteristic reason for 
kissing being habitually done upon the lips, rather than 
on the eyes, the brow, or the hands; it is in honour of 
eloquence, of the gift of speech, for the dumb animals are 
also destitute of the faculty of kissing.{ 

_ Fronto exhibits an admirable trait of character in the 
cheerfulness and equanimity with which he endured his 
bodily sufferings. This attracts our sympathy the more, 
as it must have proceeded from a real spirit of resigna- 


* Ad Mare. L. I. Ep. VII. + Ibid, Ep. VII. 
+ Epis. ad Ver. L. 1. Ep. VI. 
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tion and good-tempered patience, for the old man was no 
admirer of the Stoics, and was by no means disposed to 
entrench himself behind their proud and ascetic indiffer- 
ence to the things of this life. On the contrary, he was 
fond of the games of the circus, and could not forbear go- 
ing there even when, on account of his gout or rheuma- 
tism, or whatever it may have been, he had to be carried.* 
He inveighs against the philosophers of his time, when 
Stoicism was the fashionable doctrine ;| and argues to 
Marcus against the stoical avoidance of recreation, re- 
minding him that even his Chrysippus was reported to 
have been a daily soaker ;{ nor is he at all inclined to 
assent to the doctrine of the Stoics, that the wise man 
will be equally happy, whether in ordinary circumstances, 
or in the glowing bull of Phalaris.$ His letters exhibit, 
in too many places to require any special references, the 
acuteness of his sufferings, and the cheerfulness with 
which he endured them; while his language with regard 
to the loss of his wife, his grandson, and his brother, show 
that, together with his spirit of pious resignation, he also 
possessed a heart of great sensibility.|| 

In one of his letters to Antoninus, he says that a pain in 
his shoulder, and a stiff-neck, prevent him from embracing 
in person the emperor upon his accession to the throne. 
In reply, the emperor says that he knows the most sin- 
cere affection of the orator towards him. and is persuaded 
that his “dearest Fronto” will duly celebrate the day 
with pious rites.4] In another letter to the same prince, 
Fronto, with the intimacy of a personal friend, asks for 
an appointment for a friend of his, reminding the empe- 
ror that hopes had been held out when the same applica- 
tion had been made before, although at the same time 
with the remark on the emperor’s part, that if he granted 


* “Cum istis tamen doloribus in circum delatussum. Rusus studio circen- 
sium teneor.”—Hpis. ad Amic. L. II, Ep. II. 

t De Orat. L. Il. Frag. II, et passim. 

} Marcus professed to be of the sect of the Stoics, among whom Chrysippus 
was the chief name after Zeno. Fronto says—‘nec Chrysippum tuum pre- 
tereo, quem quotidie ferunt madescere solitum.”—De Fer Alis. III. 

Epis ad. Annic. XII. 

|| He lived happily with his wife, of whom he speaks with affectionate 
praise.—Lp. ad Mare. L. Il. Ep, Il. Ad Ver L.1. Ep, VIL. De Nep. Amiss. 
Hp. Il. Ad Mare. L. Ul. Ep. 1. Ad Ver. L. I. Ep. V. 

4 Epis. ad Ant. V., VI. 
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this application he would be beset by a swarm of lawyers 
making like requests, &c. However, Fronto thinks that 
for his sake the appointment ought to be made.* Proba- 
bly in reference to some such importunities, Antoninus, in 
a letter to Marcus, pleasantly alludes to Fronto as a fel- 
low whose first and most frequent word is “ give.” t+ 

But it is in relation to the character of Aurelius that we 
are at present most concerned with these letters, and on 
this point we find in them something more than merely 
affectionate phrases and an interchange of sentimentality. 
When Marcus was twenty-two years old, Fronto writes 
to him that he had made great progress in eloquence and 
style,t as, says he, was evident from the letters of Marcus, 
at an age when Fronto himself had scarcely made any 
proficiency in the study of the ancients ; at the same time 
he suggests to the prince that he should bestow more 
practice upon the composition of prose. He likewise tells 
him that he has sent back the hexameters, which Marcus 
seems to have submitted to his preceptor’s revision, by the 
hand of Victorinus, having imparted them, as the Cesar 
desired, to no one, and having sealed them up so careful- 
ly that the bearer shall not get a sight of them, which is 
only paying him in kind for his malicious refusal to give 
Fronto any verses of the prince, upon the pretence that 
Marcus always recited his verses so rapidly that he—Vic- 
torinus—could never retain any of them in his memory. 
In the same epistle, after mentioning that such a passage 
in an oration of his, had elicited applause, such another, 
some murmurs of assent, he says that he relates this only 
to remind the prince that in his public speeches he must 
have in view the gratification of the popular ear, since 
“ubique populus dominatur et prepollet. Igitur ut populo 
gratum erit, ita facies atque ita dices.” The whole pas- 
sage§ is a striking illustration of the Roman imperial doc- 


* Tbid, XI. + Ibid, XII. 

4 There is an absurd story that Marcus once addressed some one in Latin, 
and that no person present could understand him ; whereupon Rufus the Pre- 
fect said to him, that the person addressed did not understand Greek.—Dio 
Cass. Excerpt. Vat. CVI. ed Sturz. Tom 1X. 

§ “ Quorsum hoc retuli? uti te, Domine, ita conpares, uibi quid in ccetu 
hominum recitabis, ut scias auribus serviendum: plane non ubique et omni 
modo, attamen nonnunquam et aliquando. Quod ubi facies, simile facere te 
reputato, atque illud, facitis, ubi eos qui bestias strenue interfecerint, populo 
postulante ornatis aut manumittitis, nocentes etiam homines aut scelere dam- 
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trine, that the emperor was supreme—not by immediate 
jure divino—but as the representative of the people, the 
embodiment of their power, and the defender of their 
rights. He also says that he has enclosed a letter in Greek 
to the mother of Marcus, which the latter must first cor- 
rect, as he is the freshest from Greek studies, and give to 
his mother with a kiss, that she may thereby read it with 
the greater satisfaction. 

Aurelius was habitually studious from his youth, even 
to such a degree as seriously affected his health.* In one 
of his letters to Fronto, written probably during the 
prince’s sojourn at Naples, (of the variable climate of 
which place, by the way, he gives a comparative descrip- 
tiont in another letter,) he asks Fronto to send him some- 
thing to read, either of Cato, or Cicero, or Sallust, or Grac- 
chus, or of some poet—Lucretius or Ennius,—for he longs 
for recreation and relaxation from care-full thoughts.f 
In another letter, he twits Fronto for composing in Greek 
when he had blamed Marcus for doing the same thing, 
but he excuses himself upon the plea that he must try 
whether what he has not learnt will serve him more rea- 
dily, since that which he had learnt is deserting him.) In 
a subsequent letter he speaks of hearing those panegyrists 
—Greeks, it is true, but wonderful mortals—by whose 
means, although he is as far from being imbued with 
Greek literature as his Celian mount|| is distant from the 
land of Greece, he yet hopes one day to equal Theopom- 
pus, whom he hears to have been one of the most eloquent 
among the Grecians. However, he is driven—almost a 
mere animated dolt—from Greek letters, by men—to 


natos, sed populo postulante conceditis. Ubique igitur populus dominatur et 
prepollet. Igitur ut populo gratum erit, ita facies atque ita dices.” —Zpis, ad 
Mare. L. I. Ep. 1. 

* «Tantum operis et laboris studiis impendit ut corpus afficeret, atque in 
hoc solo pueritia ejus reprehenderetur.’—Capitol in Mare. p. 33, D. Cont. 
Dion Cass. L. LXXI. 6. 

+ ‘‘Czlum Neapolitanum plane commodum, sed vehementer varium. In 
singulis scripulis borarum frigidius aut tepidius aut horridius fit. Jam_pri- 
mum media nox tepida, Laurentina. Tum autem gallicinum frigidulum, La- 
nuinum. Jam conticinnum atque matutinum atque diluculum usque ad solis 
ortum, gelidum adalgidum maxime. Exin ante meridien apricum Tuscula- 
num. ‘lum meridies fervida, Puteolana. At enim ubisol latum ad oceanum 
profectus, fit demum celum modestius, quod genus Tibertinum.’—JZpis, ad 
Mare. L. Il. Ep. I. 

+ Ibid, L. I. Ep. V. § Ibid, L. I. Ep. TX. 

| He was born on the Ceelian mount.—Capitol. in Mare. p. 82, c. 
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quote an expression from Cecilius,*—of sound ignorance.t 
Perhaps some light may be thrown upon these last expres- 
sions by the fact which he mentions, in another letter, of 
his hearing the lawyers till a late hour, and declaring that 
he is almost dead with weariness.{[ Again we find him 
speaking of his nocturnal studies, his copious excerpts,§ 
but his days consumed in the theatre.||_ Inthe same letter 


* Cacilius Statius, the comic poet, contemporary and friend of Ennius. 

+ “ Encomiographos istos audimus, grecos scilicet, sed miros mortales : ut 
ego qui a greca literatura tantum absum, quantum a terra Grecia mons 
Ceelius meus abest, tamen me sperem illis conparatum, et jam Theopompum 
equiperare posse ; nam hunc audio apud grecos dissertissimum natum esse. 
igitur pene me opicum animantem a greca scriptura perpulerunt homines, 
ut Cecilius ait, incolumi inscientia.”(*)—Epis. ad Mare. L. IL. Ep. L 

(*) Inscientia is used by Cicero for philosophical ignorance, as opposed to 
profound knowledge.— Ac. 1, 11, 41. 

} Epis. ad Mare. L. Il. Ep. VI. Capitolinus says—“ frequentavit et de- 
clamatorum scholas publicas”’” In Marc. p. 38, D. Marcus sometimes nodded 
at lectures: ““enimvero ad philosophos librum legas; magistro interpretanti 
tacitus adtendas; intellexisse adnuas; aliis legentibus ipse plerumque dormi- 
tes.” —Fronto de Orat. L. I. Frag. VI. 

§ “Feci tamen mihi per hos dies excepta ex libris sexaginta in quinque 
tomis.”—LHpis. ad Mare. ML. 1. Ep. IX. 

|| Capitolimus says—“ cogeretur nonnunquam vel in theatrum descendere, 
vel spectaculis interesse.”—Jn Mare, p. 34, ¢.(*) 

(*) His habitual gravity did not prevent the prince from sometimes indulg- 
ing in an outbreak of juvenile frolic—certainly of a very harmless description. 
Once, for example, when he had accompanied Antoninus, whom he always 
calls his father, upon a visit to his vineyards, on their return towards the 
palace, Marcus, according to his custom, mounted his horse and rode on 
ahead. He spied on the way, in a solitary place, a flock of sheep tended by 
four dogs and two shepherds. One of the latter, upon seeing the cavalcade 
approaching, said to his companion that those were cavaliers who were accus- 
tomed to commit the greatest depredations. Hearing this, Marcus put spurs 
to his horse and dashed into the midst of the sheeo, which, of course, were 
scattered in every direction, while one of the shepherds hurled his fork at 
Marcus, and missing the prince, struck one of his followers, who seems to 
have got possession of the missile; for Marcus, telling the story in a letter to 
Fronto, says that himself and retinue then scampered off, the shepherd, who 
had expected to lose his sheep, having lost nothing but his fork. “ Ut Pater 
meus a vineis domum se recepit, ego solito more equom inscendi, et in viam 
profectus sum, et paululum provectus. Deinde ibi in via sic oves conglobate 
adstabant, ut locus solitarius, et canes quattuor et duo pastores: sed nihil 
preterea. Tum pastor unus ad alterum pastorem, postquam plusculos 
equites vidit ; vide tibi istos equites, inquit, nam illi solent maximas rapina- 
tiones facere. Ubi id audivi calear equo subringo, ecum [i. e. equum] in ovis 
inigo : oves consternate dispurguntur, aliz alibi palantes balantes-que ober- 
rant. Pastor fuream intorquet; furca in equitem, qui me sectabatur, cadit. 
Nos aufugimus. Eo pacto qui metuebat ne oves amitteret, fuream perdidit.” 
Epist. ad Mare. L. Il. Ep. VI. This, however, seems to have been only a 
juvenile reminiscence, of three years ago, when the letter mentioning it was 
written, the letter begins—*“.anno abhine tertio me commemuni cum Patre 
meo a yindemia redeunte,” ce. 
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by the way, he says with regard to some of his hexame- 
ters for which Fronto had asked, that he has them not 


We find him differently occupied when emperor at Alsium, where he was 
spending some holidays, partly perhaps for the benefit of the health of his 
family, for he speaks, in a letter written at that time, of his little daughter 
being better, and then able to run about the chamber; but even during this 
period of recreation, he also speaks of the imperative pressure of his du- 
ties (a) and Fronto telling him in a letter how he supposes the prince to be 
occupied, mentions particularly, besides occasional recreations, his attention 
to reading and mental labours, and gives him thereupon a long exhortation 
against overwork, sleeping too little, keeping the bow always bent, &c., 
which he enforces by a reference to the example of the prince’s predecessors 
and of celebrated philosophers. (6) 

(a) “Interim, quod cupis, mi Magister, breviter ut occupatus, parvuiam 
nuntio nostram melius valere, et intra eubiculum discurrere. Dictatis his, 
legi literas Alsienses meo tempore, mi Magister, cum alii cenarent, ego cuba- 
rem tenui cibi contentus hora noctis secunda. Multum, inquis, cohortatione 
mea; multum, mi Magister; nam yerbis tuis adquievi, sepiusque legam ut 
sepius adquiescam. Ceterum verecundia officii quam sit res knperiosa, quis 
te magis novit?”—De Fer. Alsien, VI. 

(b) “ Nec dubito quin te ad Ferias in secessu maritimo fruendas ita com- 
pararis. In so’e meridiano ut somno obcedires cubans. Deinde Nigrum 
yocares, librus intro ferre juberes. Mox ut te studium legendi incessisset, 
aut te Plauto expolires, aut Accio expleres, aut Lucretio delinires, aut Ennio 
incenderes in horam istic musarum propriam quintam. Redires inde libris. 
. . . - Civeronis si sermones ad te detulisset, audires . . . . in devium quan- 
tum poteris litus pergeres, et raucas paludes ambires . . . vel, si videretur, 
aliquam navem conscenderes, vel ethere tranquillo in altum provectus portis- 
culorum et remigum yisu audituque te oblectares. Actutum inde balueas 
peteres, corpus ad sudorum uberem commoveres: convivium deinde regium 
agitares conchis omnium generum, Plautino ‘ piscatu hamatili” d&c., &c. . . . 
Dic, oro te Marce, idcirco ne Alsium petisti ut in prospectu maris esurires ? 
Quid? Tu Lorii te fame et siti et negotiis agendis adfligere nequibas? Mare 
ipsum aiunt, ubi Alcedonia sint, fieri feriatum. An alcedo cum pullis suis 
tranqillo otio dignior est, quam tu cum tuis liberis? At enim res plane jam 
postulat ; num studium? num laborem? . .. . Quis arcus perpetuo intendi- 
tus... Que fides perpetuo stricte sunt .. . ? Hortus, qui cerebro pan- 
gitur, ope stercoris indiget, herbas et holuscula nihili procreat. Frumento 
vero et solidis frugibus requietus ager deligitur, ubertas soli otio paratur. 
Quid Majores vestri qui remp. et imperium romanum magnis auctibus auxe- 
runt? Proavus vester summus bellator, tamen histrionibus interdum se de- 
lectavit et preeterea potavit satis, strenue tamen ejus opera populus romanus 
in triumphis mulsum sepius bibit. Avum item vestrum doctum principem et 
nayum orbis terrarum non regendi tantum, sed etiam perambulandi aitiaen: 
tem, modulorum tamen et tibicinum studio devinctum fuisse scimus ; et prete. 
rea prandiorum opimorum esorem optimum fuisse. Jam vero Pater vester 
divinus ille vir prudentia pudicitia frugalitate innocentia pietate sanctimonia 
omnis principum virtutes supergressus, tamen et palestram ingressus est, et 
hamam instruxit, et scurras risit, Nihil de Caio Cesare dico acerrimo Cleo- 
patre hoste, nihil de Augusto Livie viro. Romulus ipse Urbis hujus conditor 
cum hostium ducem manu comminus conserta obtruncavit, cumque spolia opi- 
ma Feretrio vexit, suo ne tenui victu usum putas? Profecto neque esuriens 
quisquam neque abstemius animum induxisset virgines adultas de spectaculis 
rapere. Quid Numa senex sanctissimus? Nonne inter liba decimas profa- 
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with him, [he was not then in the city] for his librarius 
knowing his disease of burning his verses, had sent none 


nandas, et suum taurilia mactanda etatem egit, epulorum dictator, cenarum 
libator, Feriarum promulgator? saturatum et feriatum dico. Nunquid tu esu- 
rialis ferias celebras? Nee Chrysippum tuum pretereo, quem quotidie fe- 
runt madescere solitum .. . Socratem ex Socraticorum sumposiis et dialo- 
gis et epistulis existimes hominem multum scitum et facetum fuisse. Socra- 
tem intelleges Aspasie discipulum, Alcibiadi magistrum. Jam si bellum in- 
dixisti ludo, otio, satietati, voluptati; at tu dormi saltem, quantum libero ho- 
mini satis est. . . . An tandem si ignem de czlo nemo surrupuisset, sol non 
esset tibi satis judicandum? Ne [nz] cum animo tuo reputes, te mendacio 
abstringi, cum te diem cognitioni dare ais, et nocte cognoscis. Tum, sive con- 
demnes sive absolvas, mendax futurus, Si quempiam condemnas, ‘ parum ¢ca- 
visse videtur, ais. Istuc quidem, si lucernee removeantur, nihil videri (1) po- 
terit, At tu, obsecro, vel juco vel serio te exorari a me patere, ne te somno 
defraudes, utique terminos diei et noctis serves. Agere de finibus apud te 
judicem duos claros et nobiles Vesperum et Luciferum puta. Utrique de- 
monstrationem sui quisque limitis ostendunt. Horum cognitioni interesse 
postulat Somnus. Nam se quisque adfinem esse negotio, et adtingi injuria 
ait. Vellem autem tautem mihi vigoris aut studii adesse, quantum adfuit 
cum illa olim nugalia conscribsi, ‘Laudem Fumi et Pulveris.’ Ne [ne] ego 
‘Somni Laudem’ summis opibus conscripsissem! Nunc quoque si tibi fabu- 
lam brevem libenti est audire, audi. 

Jovem Patrem ferunt cum res humanas a primordio conderet, evum vi 
medium uno ictu percussum in duas partis undique paris diffidisse. Partem 
alteram luce, alteram tenebris amicisse: diem noctemque appellasse : noctique 
otium, diei negotium tradidisse. Tum Somnus necdum natus erat, et omnes 
pervigiles ztatem agebant. Sed quies nocturna vigilantibus pro Somno fue- 
rat promulgata, Paulatim deinde, ut sunt ingenia hominum inquieta, agitan- 
di ac turbandi cupida, noctes diesque negotiis exercebant, horam otio nullam 
impertibant. Tum Jovem ferunt, ubi jam jurgia et vadimionia nocturna sisti, 
et noctes quoque comperendinari videat, cum corde suo agitasse de suis ger- 
manis Fratribus unum preficere, qui nocti atque otio hominum curaret. Nep- 
tunum multas et graves curas matritimas causatum, ne fluctas terras totas 
cum montibus obruerent, neve moti venti cuncta funditus percellerent, silvas 
et sata radicitus haurirent. Ditem quoque Patrem causatum multa opera, 
multaque cura templa infera egre coerceri, amnibus et paludibus et stagnis 
stygiis Acheruntem egre commeeniri. Canem demique custodem apposuisse 
umbris territandis, que aufugere ad superos cuperevt: eique Cani trinas la- 
trandi fauces ac trinos hiatus, trinasque dentium formidines acdidisse. Tum 
Jovem Deos alios percontatum, ammadvertisse gratiam vigiliz aliquantum 
pollere : Junonem plerosque partus nocturnos ciere: Minervam artium atque 
artificum magistram multum vigilari velle: Martem nocturnas eruptiones et 
insidias mutare juvare. Venerem vero et Liberum multo maxime pernoctan- 
tibus favere. Capit tum consilium Juppiter Somni procreandi, in Detim nu- 
merum adsciscit, nocti et otio preeficit, eique claves oculorum tradit. Herba- 
rum quoque sucos, quibus corda hominum Somnus sopiret, suis Juppiter ma- 
nibus temperavit. Securitatis et voluptatis herbe de cli nemore advecte, 
de Acheruntis autem pratis leti herba petita. Hjus leti guttam unam asper- 
sisse minimam, quanta dissimulantis lacrima esse solet. Hoe, inquit, suco 
soporem hominibus per oculorum repagula inriga: cuncti quibus inrigaris, 


(1) Ludit Fronto in duplici sensu verbi véderi, quod verbum apud veteres in 
ferendis sententiis solemne fuit.—WMaz, not. in loc. 
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of them with him, although in truth he confesses a partiali- 
ty for the particular hexameters in question, which would 
have saved them.* Among the literary trifles which were 
exchanged between Fronto and his imperial correspond- 
ent, there is a graceful fable concerning the origin of 
sleep, in a letter from the former, addressed to Aurelius 
when he was spending some holidays at Alsium, and 
which was designed to enforce the exhortations of the 
kind-hearted old rhetorician against the over-laborious- 
ness of the emperor; for the letter was written after the 
accession of Aurelius to the throne. Jove, at first, the 
story goes, divided the life of mortals into two equal por- 
tions, one dedicated to light and called the day, the other 
to darkness, and called the night. To the night, rest was 
assigned, and to the day, business, for sleep was not yet 
called into existence, and mortals passed their entire life 
ever wakeful and weariless. But the active, restless, tur- 
bulent race, pursued their occupations day and night, al- 
lotting no period to repose. Jove, thus beholding inces- 
sant strifes and lawsuits urged by night and day, con- 
ceived the design of appointing one of his divine brothers 
to preside especially over rest and night, in order to secure 


ilico post procumbent, protinus viribus tuis immobiles jacebunt: tum tu ne 
timeto, nam vi veniet paulo post. Ubi evigilaverint, exsurgent. Post id 
Juppiter alas, non ut Mercurio talares, sed ut Amori, umeros exaptos Somno 
adnexuit. Non enim te soleis aut talari ornatu ad pupulas hominum et pale- 
bras incurrere oportet curruli strepitu et cum fremitu equestri sed placide et 
clementer pinnis teneris in modum hirundinum advolare, non, ut columbe, 
alis plaudere. Ad hoc, quo jucundior hominibus Somnus esset, donat et mul- 
ta somnia ameena, ut quo studio quisque devinctus esset: ut histrionem in 
somniis fautor spectaret, ut tibicinem audiret, ut aurige agitandi stratege- 
mata monstraret. Milites somnio domum redirent. Ka somnia plerumque 
ad verum convertunt(1) Igitur, Marce, siquo tibi somnio hine opus est, 
censeo libens dormias tantisper, dum quod cupis quodque exoptas vigilanti 
tibi contingat.”—De Fer. Alsien. III. (2) 


(1) Innuit Fronto morem veterum petendi oracula per incubationem. . . . 
Sed qnod magis ad rem facit, ipsum Frontonem constat non mediocriter hac 
superstitione fuisse imbutum. Is enim arthriticus, curatione a Diis petita, ut 
narrat Artemidorus De Somniis IV. 24, visus sibi per somnium est valetudi- 
nis mox levande auspicium capere.—Jai not. in loe. 

(2) In an earlier correspondence Fronto had also written the praises of 
Sleep to Marcus, which the latter answered with a pleasant diatribe against 
Sleep, fortified by quotations from the poets, chiefly Homer, and winding up 
with—*nune bene accusato Somno, dormitum eo: nam vespera hee ad te 
detexui.”—Epis. ad Mare. L. 1. Ep. IL. 


* Epis. ad Mare. L. II. Ep. IX. 
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some period of repose to the human race. But Neptune, 
already occupied with incessant cares in restraining the 
ocean floods within their appointed bounds, declined to 
undertake the new commission. Pluto likewise had cares 
enough in governing his gloomy realms; and Jove found 
that, in truth, nocturnal watches and activity were, for 
diverse reasons, too acceptable to all the gods, to permit 
any of them to undertake the new office, designed for en- 
suring rest by night. Then Jove produced Sleep, admit- 
ted him among the number of the gods, appointed him to 
preside over night and repose, and committed to his keep- 
ing the keys of mortal eyes. With his own hands Jove 
prepared a balm of lethean herbs. He attempered the juice 
of Security and Pleasure, plants from the fair meadows of 
heaven, with that of the herb Oblivion, from the Acheron- 
tian meads. But not in equal proportions did he mingle 
them, for of the Plutonian herb he infused but a single 
drop, minute as the tear of dissimulation. This soporific 
mixture he gave to Sleep, to sprinkle therewith the lids of 
humaneyes. He also attached to the new divinity wings, 
not like those of Mercury, which make him swift-footed 
as the steed, but flowing from the shoulders like the wings 
of Love, that he might waft himself gently to mortal eye- 
lids. To give him also greater favour in the esteem of 
men, Jove committed to him many and pleasant dreams, 
wherewith to beguile the slumbers of the human race ; 
as, for example, that the soldier should conquer in his 
welcome dream,—the general triumph,—and the distant 
wanderer return in vision to the rest and joys of home. 
These dreams, moreover, often were prophetic ; and hence 
the writer would derive an additional argument against 
too great neglect of sleep. Indeed, Fronto himself, as we 
learn from Artemidorus, was aided by the gods through a 
dream when he sought from them a cure for his gout. 
But it was not only in these agreeable monitions against 
over-work that the preceptor of the laborious prince in- 
dulged. The excellent Fronto, who was very pedantic, 
and far from being profound, felt by no means satisfied 
with his pupil’s abandonment of the cultivation of rhetoric, 
for the sterner and less polished pursuit of the Stoical 
philosophy. He, consequently, also gives earnest exhor- 
tations to the royal student to devote himself to the culti- 
vation of that elogence and oratory from which the jeal- 
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ous Muse of Philosophy had, in his estimation, too greatly 
alienated his serious minded friend. Shall the immortal 
gods—the orator demands of the recreant Marcus, with a 
kind of indignant sorrow—have permitted the comitium, 
the rostra, the tribunes famous for the orations of a Cato, 
a Gracchus, a Cicero, to become silent chiefly in this age? 
Shall they suffer the empire of the world, which he receiv- 
ed vocal with eloquence, to become dumb at his hands? 
If he who extirpates the tongue of a single human being 
is esteemed a monster, does Marcus think it a moderate 
crime that eloquence should be withered for the whole 
humanrace? Wine might be exterminated to the advan- 
tage of many nations; and yet the Thracian Lycurgus* 
suffered the penalty of his mutilation of the vines. Surely 
the divine vengeance is to be dreaded for the extermina- 
tion of eloquence. The vine is under the guardianship of 
a single god, but eloquence is dear to many of the heav- 
enly divinities. If philosophy was occupied with things 
alone, it would be less wonderful that its devotee should 
contemn the culture of words; but to be learning dialec- 
tical subtleties and verbal quibbles to the neglect of the 
culture of oratory, its gravity, its majesty, its grace, its 
splendour, indicates a desire rather to talk than to speak, 
to murmur and twitter, rather than to utter a clear trum- 
pet sound. To prefer the words of Diodorus and Alexi- 
nus to those of Plato, and Xenophon, and Antisthenes, is 
to emulate in swimming the frog rather than the dolphin— 
to fly with the little pinions of the quail, rather than soar 
with the majestic flight of the eagle. Chrysippus him- 
self was not content merely to teach, but he employed in 
the amplification, and illustration, and division of his sub- 
jects, almost the whole armory of the rhetorician. With 
such an example, what need of further exhortation than 
to fight, not with the words of the dialecticians, but rather 
with the sword of Plato; remembering how great the 
difference whether that blade be bright or rusty.+ Again, 
he urges upon Marcus the consideration that, although the 
wise man should desire nothing which fate does not allot 
to him, yet, that if a choice is to be made, he would surely 
prefer the fleetness of Achilles to the impotence of Phil- 
octetes ; so, likewise, without turning from, or too eagerly 


* Diod. Sic. L, IIT., p. 189. t+ De Orat, L. I. frag. i. 
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desiring eloquence, it is, nevertheless, surely to be prefer- 
red to rudeness of speech. He has heard Marcus some- 
times say, that when he uttered anything eloquently, he 
pleased himself, and that therefore he avoided the culture 
of that which ministered to self-satisfaction. But he sug- 
gests that Marcus had better correct his own tendency to 
self-satisfaction, than condemn eloquence to neglect. Be- 
cause he should feel pleased with himself for judging just- 
ly, would he, therefore, repudiate justice?* The duties 
of a Cesar also supply an argument for the cultivation of 
eloquence, for he has to persuade in the senate, to address 
the people, to correct injustice, to despatch letters through- 
out the world, to arraign the laws of other nations, to re- 
strain allies by his edicts, to praise benefactions, to quell 
the seditious, to terrify the ferocious; all of which re- 
quires a mastery of language.t He gives Marcus a num- 
ber of precepts with regard to eloquence, and appears 
sometimes to have had an oration submitted to his revis- 
ion by the prince.{ We find him very freely correcting 
the language of an edict of Aurelius, in a letter to the 
latter ;§ and it would seem that the emperors generally 
were very careful with regard to the language of their 
edicts, that no unusual or corrupt word should creep into 
them. 

As the cares of empire could not wean the emperor 
from his pursuit of knowledge and his studious habits, so 
neither did the dignity of the purple restrain him from at- 
tending the public instructions of the teachers of philos- 
ophy.|| We are told, in relation to this, of a speech made 
by the Greek Sophist Lucius, which Philostratus calls ad- 
mirable (Savpderov,) but which seems to us rather impertinent. 
The emperor was in the habit of attending the lectures of 
Sextus, and the said Lucius being in Rome, met Aurelius 
one day proceeding from the palace, and asked him 
whither he was going. The emperor replied, that as it 
became even an old man to learn, he was going to Sex- 
tus to learn that of which he was still ignorant. Where- 
upon the impudent Lucius, raising his hands in astonish- 
ment, exclaimed: “O, Jove! here is the Roman emperor, 
an elderly man, going with his tablets to a schoolmaster, 


* De Orat., L. I. frag. Il. t+ Ib., frag. V. + Ib., passim, and frag. 1V. 
Ib. L. IL, frag VI. 
Dion Cass. LXXI,, in init., and Philostrat. Vit. Soph. passim. 
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when my sovereign, Alexander, died in his two-and-th ir- 
tieth year !”* It was certainly not necessary for him to 
have further expressed the pointed suggestion with regard 
to the unrivalled exploits of the precocious Macedonian. 
The patronage which Aurelius extended te teachers of 
philosophy, became, naturally, so much abused by hosts 
of charlatans,t that the emperor was obliged to adopt 
measures for restraining the evil.[ The tangible nature 
of the inducements held out to pretenders of this class, is 
shown in one of the dialogues attributed to Lucian,§ 
where it is stated that the emperor had assigned fixed 
salaries to the teachers of the four great sects—the Stoics, 
Platonists, Epicureans, and Peripatetics,—with the con- 
dition that, upon the death of a recipient of the income, a 
successor should be elected by the best or principal dis- 
ciples of the particular sect; so that the contest of the 
candidates was about no less substantial an interest than 
a good “ten thousand” drachme “a year.” || 

There is a circumstance related of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of these rhetoricians, which illustrates that 
real generosity in the character of Aurelius, of which his 
pecuniary liberality was only a subordinate phase. When 
the ungrateful Athenians accused the famous and mag- 
nificent Herodes Atticus, together with Alcimedon, the 
foriner repaired to Sirmium in Pannonia, to defend his 
cause before the emperor, who was then at that city. 
Herodes took a house in the suburbs, where he was re- 
siding with two accomplished girls whom he had adopt- 
ed—twin daughters of Alcimedon—when he had the af- 
fliction to lose them both by a stroke of lightning, which 
fell in the night upon their chamber. Distracted by this 
calamity, the rhetorician, when he appeared before the 
imperial tribunal, burst forth into unseemly invectives 
against the emperor, and upon the threatening interfer- 
ence of the pretorian prefect, with an expression of de- 
fiance, he abruptly left the tribunal. Without even a 
change of countenance, the emperor calmly desired the 


* Philost. Vit. Soph. IT., i, 21. t Dion Cass, LXXI., 35. 

{ “Fama fuit sane quod sub philosophorum specie quidem rempublicam 
vexarent, et privatos ; quod ille purgavit.”—Capitol. in Mare., p. 47, B. 

§ Eunuch, 3. 

| Conf. Philost. Vit. Soph., passim, for the rewards bestowed by Aurelius 
upon different teachers. 
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plaintiffs to proceed with theircause. In the progress of 
their pleadings Marcns was moved to tears, but confined 
his sentence to punishing some of the freedmen of Herodes, 
who were also involved in the accusation, and remitting 
the punishment of Alcimedon, because, in the judgment 
of the emperor, he had already suffered sufficiently by the 
domestic calamity which he had so recently been called 
upon to endure. No judgment whatever appears to have 
been pronounced upon Herodes himself. Sometime after- 
wards, with a touch of compunction, Herodes ventured to 
write to the emperor. Aurelius immediately replied in the 
kindest tone, assuring the rhetorician of his unaltered 
friendship, and even telling him that if he was aggrieved 
by the punishment which had been inflicted upon some of 
his freedmen, he might demand satisfaction at the ap- 
proaching celebration of the mysteries in Athens, into 
which it was the earnest desire of the emperor that 
Herodes should officiate as his initiator.* A still more 
noble instance of the generosity of Aurelius is found in 
the fact that, while yet a young man, he gave up to his 
sister the whole of their paternal patrimony without di- 
vision, declaring himself satisfied with the property which 
he inherited from his grandfather.t His sale of the pri- 
vate imperial goods, in order to meet the extraordinary 
expenses of the Marcomannic war, without the imposi- 
tion of new taxes, is well known;{ andthe imputation of 
avarice was one which the generous prince especially 
sought to avoid.§ 

While generous, Aurelius was prudent with regard to 
the public expenditures, on account of which he incurred 
from some the charge of illiberality.|| His whole life is 
a continuous proof of how unfounded such a suspicion 
would be. He built a temple to Beneficence, on the Capi- 
toline Hill, which was the first deification of that virtue 
known among the Romans.4| After a victory over the 
northern tribes, he refused a donative demanded by the 
soldiers, upon the ground that what they thus received in 
gratuities would have to be wrung from their own rela- 
tives by increased taxation.** Upon his visit to Athens 
he liberally established numerous permanent professor- 

* Philos. Vit. Soph. ITI.,i., 25, et seq. + Capitol. in Mare., p. 34, 3. 


t Ib. p. 48, A. § Ib. p. 50, C. || Dion Cass., LXXL, 32. 
q Ib. 34. ** 1b. 3. 
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ships.* Upon his return to Rome, upon a significant hint 
from the people, at his mention in a public speech of his 
having been absent a number of years, he distributed a 
largess of eight aurei a man—a larger donative than they 
had ever before received ;+ and in addition to this he re- 
mitted all old debts to-the treasury, ordering the obliga- 
tions to be publicly burned. He distributed large sums 
to various cities, and especially to Smyrna, at the recital 
of whose calamities, from a violent earthquake, he was 
unable to restrain histears.{ After the unfortunate affair 
of Avidius Cassius, the emperor not only did not molest 
the family of the rebel, further than to exile a surviving 
son, but he remitted to them, together with other gifts, 
more than the half of their father’s confiscated property.§ 
At the time of the commotions in Scythia, towards the 
close of his reign, he did not exact the supplies which he 
required, and which he might have compelled by an act 
of power; but he applied to the senate, asking to have 
the money regularly voted, and expressly declaring that 
the emperor had no legal power over the public treasury, 
and that the very palace in which he dwelt was the property 
of the commonwealth.|| That he nad enjoyed the means of 
being liberal, is among the special privileges for which, 
upon a review of his life, he expresses his gratitude to the 
gods; thanking them for having had it in his power to 
bestow honour and rewards upon his instructors, and for 
never having wanted means to assist others, nor required 
such aid for himself.4] 

In one respect Aurelius did not act with a prudent or 


* Dion Cass., LXXI., 81. 

T déyovros adrod rd Te Na KAI Gre OAS Ereoty drodednunkds tiv, dveBSnoay, 
Oxté Kai rotro Kat rats Xepotv, iva dy Kai XpVvoods tocobrovs éo 76 deixvoyv haBwot, 
mpoceredettayro" dtepetdiace, kal on kat adros "Oxted. kat pera radra ava dtakostas 
dpaxpds abrots xaréverpev, dcov odrw TpOrepor eihigecay.—Ib. 32. 

¢ Ib. Philost. Vit. Soph. II. 9. 

§ Capitol. c. 26., Vulcat. Cass. c. 9, We agree with Sturz, who says it is 
not probable “quod J C ti Ulpianus et Marcianus, Cod. L. IX., tit. 8, leg. 6, 
tradunt, Marcum Drunciani bona post ejus mortem adeo fisco vindicari juss- 
isse, et constituisse, ut post mortem nocentium etiam crimen majestatis incho- 
ari possit. quidem jurare ausim, non Marci hee esse, sed Commodi, [qui 
omnes posteros Cassii viros incendi jussit, quasi in factione deprehensos.— 
Vuleat. Cass., c. 13,] hujusque constitutionem bonos J C tos, quocunque er- 
rore inductos, forte quod et filius interdum M. Antoninus scribitur, Patri per- 
peram adsignasse.”—Dion Cass., LXXI., 28; Sturz. not. in loc. 

| Ib. 38. 4] M. de Reb. suis. L. I. 17. 
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politic liberality, and that was in giving money to the 
Germanic tribes, after a successful campaign in the Mar- 
comannic war.* Hadrian had purchased peace on the 
frontier by presents to the barbarians; Aurelius confirm- 
ed, with money, a treaty of alliance sought by barbarous 
tribes, when be had obtained signal successes in his north- 
ern war. A still more questionable measure was his in- 
troduction of some of these half-subjugated barbarians 
into the provinces of the empire, and even into Italy itself, 
as colonists. These last proved so turbulent and danger- 
ous that they were transferred from the peninsula to other 
colonies.t Such policy was, in itself, undoubtedly bad, 
but it is doubtful how far the emperor had choice of any 
other. In the existing state of the empire, no successes 
could have done more than temporarily retard the resist- 
less waves of that northern flood of nations which were 
pressing each other over the boundaries of the civilized 
world. At the same time Aurelius showed his sense of 
justice in refusing a proffered treaty with the Jazyges 
and Quadi, because they had shown themselves faithless, 
and the latter especially had dethroned their king, and set 
up a usurper in his place, for whose capture, alive or 
dead, the emperor proclaimed a reward. The usurper 
fell into his hands, and was banished to Alexandria.{ To 
this campaign belongs the famous legend of “the thunder- 
ing legion ;”§ the old ecclesiastical version of which it is 
harmless credulity to believe, and innocent skepticism to 
doubt. It has been too fully discussed by too many writers 
to warrant us in swelling the list of the controversialists. 

The nature of the country, the valour of the enemy, and 
the severity of the climate, enhanced the difficulties of 
this campaign. A young captive, when questioned by the 
emperor, replied, “I cannot answer for cold; so, if you 
wish to learn anything, order some garment, if you have 
any, to be given me.”|| A desperate battle was fought 
with the Jazyges, (a Sclavonic tribe) upon the frozen 
Danube. Routed upon the land, the barbarians made a 
stand upon the frozen river, expecting that the Romans 
would be embarrassed by their want of experience in 

* Dion Cass. LXXI., 11. + Ib. (*) ¢ Ib. 18, 14. 

§ Ib. 8, 9, 10. | Ib. 5. 


(*) In the Marcomannic war, before the revolt of Cassius, Aurelius sent 
barbarians into Britain,—Jb. 16. 
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moving upon the slippery ice. The legionaries pursued 
the foe upon the river, and were assaulted vigorously in 
front by the infantry, and on the flank by the cavalry, 
whose horses were trained to operate upon the polished 
surface. The Romans at once formed in phalanx, and 
with closely serried ranks confronted the assailants, while 
many of them, to secure a firmer footing, cast down their 
shields, and planted one foot therein. Thus firmly receiv- 
ing the impetuous attack, they seized the bridles and spears 
of their assailants, and became commingled in a hand to 
hand contest, in which the combatants were soon rolling 
upon the smooth field, on which no certain foothold could 
be obtained. The fierce Roman seized his adversary in 
falling with his teeth, and locked in this deadly wrestle, 
the superiority of the heavy armed and sinewy legionary 
was soon apparent, crushing, by the weight of his armour, 
and his well-trained limbs, the lighter barbarian. From 
such a strife flight was almost impossible, and few of the 
enemy escaped.* 

Neither ill health nor the toils of war prevented Aure- 
lius from bestowing the most laborious attention upon his 
judicial duties. Day and night he listened to causes, 
weighed carefully the minutest points, and was sometimes 
occupied for several days with a single case.t But the 
revolt of Avidius Cassius, in Syria, compelled Aurelius to 
conclude treaties with the northern tribes generally, in 
order to meet a danger which it would have taxed all his 
resources to repel, had he been less beloved by his sub- 
jects, or had fewer provinces proved loyal.t With a 
noble but fruitless generosity he refused to employ the 
forces of the subjugated or allied barbarians in this contest 
for his throne, because, he said, it was not seemly that the 
barbarians should behold the spectacle of civil dissension 
among the Romans.§ It is probable that Cassius was 
forced into rebellion by his legions, and confirmed in the 
prosecution of his unhappy step by the report of the em- 
peror’s death. There is ground, also, for the belief that 
Faustina, the empress, was implicated in the treason,]|| al- 
though no decisive proofs of her guilt were brought pub- 
licly to light. It would have been difficult to persuade 

* Dion Cass, LXXI., 7. + Jb.6. aguas alee 
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the emperor of her treachery, for one of the weakest traits 
in the character of Marcus was his blind devotion to an 
unprincipled wife, whose character was known to all the 
world except himself, and in whose fidelity and virtue he 
firmly believed to the last.* When it was suggested to him 
that he ought to divorce Faustina, on account of her ir- 
regularities, he replied that, if he put her away he must 
return to her her dower, meaning the empire.t She was 
the daughter of Antoninus Pius, and Marcus had been 
united to her with a view to his succession to the throne 
of her father. 

Avidius Cassius was a thorough soldier, who looked 
with dissatisfaction, and perhaps some contempt, upon the 
studious and philosophical habits of the emperor. He was 
one of the most distinguished of the generals who termi- 
nated the Parthian war in the earlier period of this reign, 
the honour of which was enjoyed by L. Verus. But this 
prince abandoned himself to riot and luxury in Antioch, 
while Aurelius was diligently labouring in Rome to supply 
resources for the war, and Cassius and other generals 
were vigorously prosecuting it on the eastern frontier.{ 
In the character of Verus, Aurelius seems, also, to have 
been deceived, for he regarded him as an example of do- 
mestic affection, and of the love of truth and justice. He 
says that from him he learned to conceive a polity of 
equal laws, in which the liberty of all was the chief aim ; 
and that to him he was also indebted for lessons of a con- 
stant love of philosophy, and for an example of generosity, 


* Jb. 30, Conf. M. de Reb. suis. L. I., 17. + Capitol. in Mare. ¢. 19. 
t Capitol. in Mare. p. 87, C. D., Dion Cass. LXXL, 2, (*) 


(*) There are fragments of a history of this war by Fronto. At the time 
he sent to Aurelius the oration Pro Lege Manilia to read, in order to compare 
the Mithridatic with the Parthian war. We must quote here an observation 
of Mai, in his edition of Fronto, of 1815: “ Frontonem inter scriptores belli 
Parthici puto nominare a Luciano, sed nulla cum reprehensione. Lucianus 
enim (Cap. 21, Quomodo seribenda sit Historia,) ait quemdam ex illis grecis 
Historicis nimio Atticismi studio romano nomina ad grecam formam reyo- 
casse, ita ut ex Saturnino Kpdviov, ex Frontone Ppdvrw, ex Titiano Tirdnoy 
fecerit. Hec nomina quum in Luciano Tillemontius legisset, suspicatus est 
tres romanos in bello Parthico Duces. (Hist. des Hmp., tom. IL, p. 349.) 
Mihi vero hi potius videntur tres historici latini, quos ille posterior grecus, ut 
fit, in opere suo laudaverit. Habemus igitur Historicum latinum belli Parthici 
primo certe Frontonem. Deinde fortasse Saturninum, &e.”—Front. Op., 
ed. Milan, 1815, vol. ii. p. 335, 
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hopefulness, and trust in the affection of friends.* The 
correspondence, too, between Fronto and Verus would 
give a favourable impression of the character of the latter, 
as would the fact, if true, that, after the death of Cassius, 
Verus destroyed the papers of the rebel, saying, that such 
a proceeding would be grateful to Marcus, and that if it 
were not, he alone had better bear the anger of the em- 
peror for his temerity.t We are informed, however, that 
after the rebellion had been crushed in the bud, by the 
murder of Cassius at the hands of his own partizans,—the 
death of Faustina occurring about the same time, not 
without suspicion that she had herself hastened it through 
fear of her complicity in the treason being discovered— 
Marcus himself committed to the flames, without perusal, 
all the papers which. fell into his hands that could have 
implicated any one in the affair. 

This occasion afforded an illustrious proof of the noble- 
ness and generosity of the emperor’s character. The sol- 
diers under his command were thrown into a state of ex- 
citement and commotion by the news of the revolt, when 
the emperor assembled them and delivered a remarkable 
harangue, in the course of which he declared that if the 
danger threatened only his own life, he would be little dis- 
turbed at it, for he knew that he was mortal; but since 
all alike would be involved in the calamities of a civil 
war, he would gladly have preferred submitting the cause 
of Cassius and himself to the peaceful arbitration of the 
senate and his army, that, if it were judged better for the 
common weal, he might, without bloodshed, yield the em- 


* Marc. de Reb. suis., L. 14. In the text the reading is Severus; but Mai’s 
remark is doubtless correct, when, upon referring to the passage, he says, 
quo loco etsi pro Vero legitur Severus, error tamen, qui irrepsit etiam in 
Galeni, Epiphanii, et Theophili (adde Cassiodori et Glyce,) scripta satis 
evidentur emendatur a Gatakero aliisque apud eundem criticis.”—Front. Op. 
Comment. Prav., p. LXXX. 

t Dion Cass., ut swp.29. As for the vague rumour that Marcus was con- 
cerned in, or connived at,the poisoning of Verus, [ Dion Cass., LX XI. 2, Capitol 
in Ver. c.10,11; Jb. in Mare.c.15; Victer. Ces. XVI. 5,] there is not the 
shadow of ground for such a suspicion. Verus died of apoplexy ; Capitol. 
Mare., c. 18,14; Ib. Ver. c. 9, Victor. Epil. X V1.5, Eutrop. VILL. 10, Oros. 
VII. 15. Galen says of plague, IV., p. 362. 

t Dion Cass. LXXI. 27, 29. The extravagant honours which he had paid 
to the memory of his wife attest the sincerity of his affection, as wel as of 
the delusion he laboured under with regard to her true character. For his grief 
at the death of Cassius, see Dion, ut sup. 28. 
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pire to his-rival; for he himself was now old and feeble, 
broken down by ill health, and by the long, harassing, 
and ceaseless cares of government. If resort must be had 
to the sword, he encourages his soldiers, by reminding 
them how superior they are in valour and discipline to 
the enervated eastern forces of Cassius, who, though a 
great general, cannot be expected to accomplish anything 
with worthless troops. The eagle with an army of daws, 
or the lion with one of deer, is ill provided for achieving 
warlike exploits. He even indulges the hope, that per- 
haps Cassius will renounce his undertaking, when he hears 
that the emperor is not dead, and is marching against 
him. But he expresses his fear that his rival may lay 
violent hands upon himself, and thus deprive him of what 
would be to him the greatest reward of victory—the pow- 
er of pardoning one who had injured him. There are 
still, he trusts, some sparks of the ancient virtue left, and 
he would esteem it his greatest gain from the present af- 
fair, to be able to show to the world that an upright use 
can be made of even civil war. He punished few of those 
who had been implicated in the rebellion, and only such 
as, besides having been engaged in the revolt, convicted 
themselves, by their own confession, of the perpetration 
of crimes. The prefect of Egypt, one of the chief parti- 
zans of Cassius, suffered not even a pecuniary mulct, but 
was inerely banished to some island. The emperor also 
wrote to the Senate deprecating any prosecutions on ac- 
count of the affair, and earnestly desiring that no blood 
might be shed.* 

It was directly after this that Aurelius visited Athens 
and the east, then returned to Rome, at which time he 
distributed the bountiful largess that has been already al- 
luded to, and subsequently he proceeded upon another 
campaign against the barbarians, who were pressing 


* Ib. 28, e¢ seg., Excerpt. Vatic. C. VII., Capitol. in Mare. c. 22, et seg. 
Vuleat. c. 12. - Marcus was so averse to bloodshed that he forbade the gla- 
diators to contend with sharp or pointed weapons; and once, when the popu- 
lace demanded freedom for a fellow who had produced a man-devouring 
lion for the amphitheatre, the emperor ordered it to be proclaimed publicly 
by a herald that the man had done nothing worthy of freedom. Dion Cass, 
ut sup.,29. It was in consequence of this revolt having arisen in the same 
country of which Cassius was a native as well as the ruler at the time of his 
rebellion, that Aurelius made a law, forbidding any one to rule in his native 
province.—Dion Cass. ut sup. 31. 
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upon the northern frontiers with alarming restlessness. 
He prosecuted the war with success for about two years, 
when he died in Pannonia.* Broken down as he was by 
a life of labour, with little probability of rallying, for even 
a brief time, against the inroads of disease; we may hesi- 
tate in crediting the suspicion which attributes to- the in- 
famous Commodus the superfluous enormity of inducing 
the physicians to hasten the end of his dying parent.} 

At the commencement of this reign the capital suffered 
severely from an inundation of the Tiber ;{ the plague, 
introduced from the East, after the Parthian war, commit- 
ted dreadful ravages in many of the provinces ;§ and be- 
sides earthquakes, famines, and such distresses in various 
places, the threatening commotions on the frontier alarm- 
ed and excited the citizens of the empire. At sucha time 
it is not surprising that the people should have been pecu- 
liarly prone to superstition, and violently infuriated against 
the Christians, as the abominable sect, whose vast increase 
called down the vengeance of the gods upon the luke- 
warm devotion which failed to exterminate the growing 
heresy. ‘To understand, however, the position and proba- 
ble feelings of the emperor towards these objects of popu- 
lar execration, we must take a larger and further view of 
his character. 

* Either at Vienna or Sirmium, aged 58; according to Dion and Tertul- 
lian on the 17th of March ; according to the Chronicon Paschale on the 8th of 
April. 

{ Dion Cass., ut sup. 38. 

t ‘‘Interpellayit istam felicitatem securitatemque imperatoris prima Tiberis 
inundatio, que sub illis grayissima fuit ; quee res et multa urbis edificia vexa- 
vit, et plurimum animalium interemit, et famem grayissimam peperit. Que 
omnia mala Marcus et Verus sua cura et presentia temperarunt.”— Capitol. 
in Mare., p. 37, A. 

§ Eutrop. VIIT. 12, Capitol. Ver. 8. Mare. 13. Vict. Epit. XVI. There 
had also been a formidable insurrection of robbers in Egypt, (headed by Isi- 
dore, a priest,) whose ferocity was so great that, having by treachery seized 
and slain a Roman centurion, they bound themselves by an oath taken upon 
his entrails, which they devoured. They defeated the Roman forces, and near- 
ly got possession of Alexandria, when they were quelled by Avidius Cassius, 
who was sent from Syria against them.— Dion. Oass. ut sup. 4. With regard 
to the introduction of the plague from the East, the superstition of the day is 
illustrated by the story of the origin of the epidemic, told by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, L. XXIII. c..6, who says, upon the plunder of Selucia by the Roman 
forces, “milites fanum scrutantes invenere foramen angustum ; quo reserato ut 
pretiosum aliquid invenirent, ex adyto quodam concluso & Chaldeorum arca- 
nis labes primordialis exsiluit, que insanabilium vi concepta morborum, ejus- 
dem Veri Marcique Antonini temporibus, ab ipsis Persarum finibus, adusque 
Rhenum et Gallias cuncta contagiis polluebat et mortibus,” 
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Aurelius is-represented as having been throughout life 
consistently good, a diligent sacrificer* to the gods, free 
from all dissimulation,t and in intention and attempt, at 
least, an honest and discriminating judge of men. “It is 
impossible,” said he, “to make men such as one would 
wish them to be; they must, therefore, be employed as 
they are, in the way in which each may be most useful to 
the commonwealth.”{ His laboriousness as a legislator, 
and the confidence felt in his opinion, are attested by the 
facts, that his constitutions and laws, although almost all 
now lost, were so numerous as to have filled twenty vol- 
umes, when collected by Papyrius Justus, and that his 
orations to the Senate often had the force of laws.§ “It 
was his laudable custom to consult with his friends and 
with distinguished lawyers upon civil business,”|| and no 
doubt many of his rescripts were influenced by such con- 
sultations.4] We find Fronto addressing an elaborate ar- 
gument to him against one of his laws, which required 


* elye piv wat rds GAdas Uperds dndcas, cat otrw SeoosZijs ty Gore xat év rats 
droppaoty otkot Svecv.—Dion Cass.,ut sup., 34. 

+ Capitol. in Mare. p. 50, C., says, however, “Marco datum vitio quod et 
fictus fuisset, nee tam simplex quam videretur, aut quam Pius vel Verus fuis- 
set.” But the same writer says, p. 42, C. “ Verum [i. e. L. Ver.] ingenito 
vitio laborasse simulande callide severitatis.” 

$ Dion Cass. ut sup. 34 et seq. 

3 Front. Oper. Comment. Prey., p. Lxxvi. 

; Front. Oper. De Hered. Matid. Rescript. Capitol in Marc. p. 46, B. 

4{ The case of Matidia’s will is supposed to afford another instance of the 
emperor's weakness with regard to his wife. His aunt Matidia had made no 
mention of Faustina in her will, and the empress desiring a string of valuable 
pearls which had been given by Matidia, to one of her foster-children, em- 
ployed Fronto to upset the will. There is a correspondence, with a speech, 
on the subject, between Fronto and Aurelius, in the Remains of Fronto, and it 
seems probable that the emperor allowed the will to be declared void. But it 
would seem, from the Remains alluded to, that there were legal grounds for 
questioning the will. Zonaras (xii. 1) attributes to Antoninus Pius, what pro- 
bably belongs to Aurelius, viz., a law that, parents should be the heirs of intes- 
tate children, and that children without offspring should leave a part of their 
property to their parents ; also, that he commanded to be burnt a Senatus- 
consultum of Julius Cesar, which invalidated every will that did not leave a 
legacy to the State Treasury. (Conf. Chron. Pasch. ann XVII. Pollione et 
Apro Coss. Olymp. 239,) where is added, that even to an ungrateful child 
shall be given the fourth part of the patrimony.—Conf. Malela Chron. XI. 
We find a law of Marcus and Verus modifying one of Antoninus Pius against 
those who produced instruments in court which could not be proved ; the be- 
neyolent Marcus excepting from the operation of the law those who, through 
error, produced such instruments.—Dzg, Lib. 43, Tit. 10. Leg. 31. Another 
law of his enacts that no one shall be cited to the courts in harvest time,— 
Dig. Lib. 2. Tit. 12. Leg. 1. 
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wills made in the transmarine provinces to be brought to 
Rome to be proved,* and it appears probable that the law 
was soon repealed.t But we will only refer further to 
one of the laws of this emperor, which, both by its being 
in the statute-book, and by its contrast with some of the 
facts of the life of Aurelius, affords a striking illustration 
of his character. Not to be’ superstitious, was a part of 
his early education, whose influence the tenets of that 
Stoical philosophy, to which he became attached from his 
youth, were certainly in the least degree calculated to 
weaken. In accordance with this sober spirit, Aurelius 
enacted that any one who was found practising upon the 
superstitious fears of men, should be punished by banish- 
ment;{ andit has probably struck every attentive peruser 
of his Memorabilia, that he considered himself, and real- 
ly aimed to be, superior to the influence of superstition. 
The law just referred to is, in itself, a good one. How 
many instances in our own time can be readily suggested, 
where its operation might be a salutary check to impos- 
ture.and fanaticism. But to estimate its propriety and 
wisdom in relation to the times which gave it birth, one 
must take a deeper insight into the ancient conscience, in 
connection with the monstrous deceptions of such charla- 
tans, for example, as Alexander the Paphlagonian$, than 
our limits permit us to enter upon. Yet it is precisely in 
this point that we detect, what to us seems the weakest 
trait in the character of Aurelius, that with all his phi- 
losophy, he was, nevertheless, unconsciously a very super- 
stitious man. We are far from presenting this as a re- 
proach to the emperor; it was the unavoidable result of 
temperament, partly of education—notwithstanding what 
has been said above, for Fronto was superstitious, whose 


* Front. Oper De Test. Transmar. 

+ There is alaw of Arcadius and Honorius to this effect—« Testamenta 
omnia, ceteraque que ad officium censuale publicari solent in eodem [loco] 
reserventur, nec usquam permittatur fieri ulla translatio. Mos namque reti- 
nendus est fidelissime vetustatis, quem si quis in hac urbe yoluerit immutare, 
irritam mortuorum videri faciet voluntatem.” Cod. Lib. VI. Tit. 28. Leg. 18. 
The expression “ mos vetustatis,” would seem to imply that the practice en- 
joined by the law of Aurelius, above mentioned, could not have continued 
long in force. 

$ “Si quis aliquid fecerit, quo leves hominum animi superstitione numinis 
terrerentur, Divus Marcus hujusmodi homines in insulam relegari rescripsit.” 
Dig. Lib. 48. Tit. 19. Leg. 30. 

Lucian, Alexander seu Pseudomantis. 
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influence over Marcus was so undeniably strong and per- 
manent,—and it was also involved in the very spirit of 
the age in which the emperor lived. We deal with it 
simply as a fact. Our business is neither to justify nor 
condemn Aurelius for the sanction which he undoubtedly 
gave to the persecution of the Christians; we have only 
to show how it was consistent with his character. 

That a Roman statesman should have regarded Chris- 
tianity with hostility, was perfectly natural.* The na- 
tional religion was, in his eyes, as much a part of the po- 
litical constitution of the empire, as “the Establishment ” 
is—or ought to be—in the eyes of an Englishman, an inte- 
gral part of the British Constitution. The whole civil 
frame-work, in fact, of the Roman Constitution, was inti- 
mately interwoven with religion; and while the Roman 
statesman could afford to be liberal and tolerant towards 
foreign rites which could be subordinated to, or harmon- 
ized with, his political system and its accompanying reli- 
gion, he could not but look with suspicion and condemna- 
tion upon a religion like Christianity, which was from its 
very nature necessarily intolerant of all other theologies, 
and which, in attacking an essential part of his national 
constitution, must have appeared dangerous to the stabili- 
ty of that whole system, under which his commonwealth 
had advanced to the empire of the world. Perhaps it was 
his duty, morally, to have examined and discriminated be- 
tween the essential and the accidental, and to have per- 
ceived that the overthrow of certain theological beliefs 
would not have weakened the political power of the em- 
pire. Weare not called upon here to enter into this mat- 
ter, either to acquit or condemn for a dereliction of moral 
duty ; but as a historical fact we state the undeniable 
grounds upon which the statesman of Rome was natural- 
ly hostile to Christianity. In every age, to shake any 
part of an old established system, seems to endanger the 
whole fabric. How many, for example, at the present 


* The Romans had of old shown themselves suspicious of doctrines which 
seemed to conflict with their national morality and political conservatism ; as 
witness the motion of Cato in the Senate to send off Carneades, [Cic. Ac. II. 
45. De Orat. II. 37. Plut. vit. Cat. Maj. 22, 23,] and the decree obtained by 
Pomponius, by which philosophers and rhetoricians were forbidden to live in 
Rome. [Suet. De Clar Rhetor. I. A. Gell, XV. 11.] 
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day, think that Christianity itself is involved in the ques- 
tion of the unity of the races; and the very difficulty 
which they have in determining whether that question, if 
settled in the popular belief in favour of the diversity of 
the origin of races, will, or will not, tend to sap the foun- 
dations of Christianity, may suggest the difficulty which 
the Roman statesman must have felt, as to whether the 
upsetting of the popular belief in the national religion, 
would not have tended to undermine the political fab ric, 
which, in such intimate connection with that religion, had 
enthroned his commonwealth upon the seat of universal 
dominion. Perhaps he ought to have divined that the 
popular belief might have yielded to Christianity, and the 
throne of the Cesars have, notwithstanding, stood firm to 
support a Constantine, a Theodosius, and even a pagan 
Julian; just as we are convinced that, if under the influ- 
ence of Science, every educated man, woman, and child, 
should come to believe in the original diversity of races, 
as they now believe in the motion of the earth around the 
sun,—once regarded as an opinion whose prevalence 
would strike a fatal blow at revealed religion,—the power 
and influence of Christianity would nevertheless be as firm 
and salutary as ever. But whatever may be the guilt or 
excuse of a Roman of the age of Aurelius for not having 
so divined between the essential and the indifferent ; it is 
very natural that under the influence of education and 
tradition, he should have been hostile to Christianity. On 
this ground, then, it was perfectly consistent in Aurelius 
to discountenance and endeavuur to suppress what ap- 
peared a palpable enemy and traitor to the national con- 
stitution. 

As for the justification, or, at least, palliation, which is 
sometimes offered for the emperor’s conduct in this respect, 
namely, that he was ignorant of the enormities perpetra- 
ted in the provinces against the Christians,—while we 
believe the fact to be in a great measure true, we would 
consider it a melancholy aggravation of the charge of per- 
secution, that a sovereign so wise and conscientious in 
other respects, should have been guilty of such culpable 
neglect with regard to a large portion of his subjects, 
whom it was his duty to protect against the tyranny of 
provincial rulers. Our view of the matter is simply this, 
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that surrounded as Aurelius was by men who, as philoso- 
phers, hated the Christians,* and by statesmen who, as 
politicians, looked upon them as dangerous agitators, he 
was kept ignorant of much which his incessant and labo- 
rious duties prevented him from directly learning by per- 
sonal visitations. We do not believe that he was cogni- 
zant of much of the cruelty exercised in the provinces ; 
but we do believe that, influenced by such information and 
representations as were accessible to him, he sanctioned 
the attempts to repress legally what he must have regard- 
ed as politically dangerous, and, therefore, unlawful, with- 
out sanctioning, or being able to know, all the means 
which were employed by distant officials to accomplish 
the end proposed. We could produce analogous cases, 
which have occurred under existing despotic governments, 
where the sovereign has never known, and would never 
have sanctioned, the manner in which the law was execu- 
ted in distant provinces. But, although it may be his 
duty to examine whether a law itself ought to continue in 
force, yet if he is satisfied of the necessity of the law, it is 
perfectly natural that he should expect it to be enforced, 
however hardly it may bear upon the dangerous subjects 
who wilfully subject themselves to its operation ; while 
he cannot fairly be held accountable for abuses of it, 
which it is next to impossible that he should learn until 
long after they have been actually perpetrated. And fur- 
ther, however much the abuses ought to be remedied, or 
whatever grounds there may be for repealing the law, it 
can scarcely be expected to be repealed simply on account 
of the occurrence of such abuses. How far Aurelius was 
or was not culpable for failing to inform himself with re- 
gard to the true nature of Christianity itself, is a point we 
do not here feel called upon to discuss ; but the mere fact 


* Fronto’s position towards the Christians will be seen from the following 
remarks of Mai. Speaking of the works of Fronto, he says: “ Invectiva in 
Christianos. Hujus bis meminit Minucius Felix. [Octav. c. 9,31.] Quid 
autem adversus sanctissimam religionem commentatus sit Fronto, ex eodem 
Minucio satis cognoscitur, qui ait objectum ab Oratore Christianis incestum con- 
vivium, quod hi nefariz libidinis causa usurparent. . . . Hine Frontonem, vul- 
gari opinioni deditum, in Christianos invectum mirum non est. . . . Tum et 
ille Octavius qui adeo copiose christiana sacra tutatus est, in eadem olim preju- 
dicata opinione fuit. . . . Denique idem Octavius censet, Frontonem hac In- 
vectiva non rei testimonium fecisse, sed convicium more oratorio aspersisse.’— 


Comment. Prev. LVII. seq. 
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that the Christians were cruelly persecuted, was not in 
itself any ground for abrogating a law of the empire, 
against those whom the whole policy and education of 
the Roman statesman must have taught him to regard as 
agitators, dangerous to the stability of the national con- 
stitution. Here, again; we can see nothing inconsistent 
in the emperor’s having not only sanctioned the laws 
against the Christians, but having suffered them to remain 
in the statute-book, notwithstanding the persecutions 
which arose. 

It is impossible for us to judge how far the “apologies” 
addressed by Christians to the emperor, ever reached him. 
In the apology of Melito, quoted by Eusebius,* it is ex- 
pressly intimated that the emperor was not aware of all 
which the christians suffered in the provinces. And the 
remarkable rescript for the protection of the Christians, 
which has been attributed by some to Antoninus Pius, 
would, with much more probability, be assigned to Aure- 
lius,[ was it not so manifestly a forgery, that we can feel 
no interest in settling the claims of the respective argu- 
ments by which it has been referred to one or the other of 
those princes. But there is another point which should 
not be forgotten in considering this subject. Inexpressi- 
ble as are our obligations to “the noble army of mar- 
tyrs,’ whose holy courage, indomitable loyalty, and un- 
conquerable fidelity in their great cause, nourished with 
precious blood the seed of the church, from which we now 
gratefully reap the inestimable fruits of Christian civili- 
zation, it cannot be denied that the course of the Chris- 
tians was often of a character calculated to exasperate 
their persecutors, ignorant as these were of the nature of 
the motives which prompted the extraordinary conduct of 
the victims. There was exhibited, not only a firmness 
which was mistaken for contumacy, but sometimes also 
an air of conscious superiority, as not condescending to 
impart their secret to the pagan, whom they declared un- 
worthy of receiving it, which must, to the haughty Ro- 
man, have borne the intolerable appearance of proud defi- 
ance. It is also to be remembered, that, as the Moham- 


* Hist. IV. 26. 

+ Euseb. Hist. IV. 13. Chron, Pasch. Ann. IX. Apronian. et Paul. Coss. 
Olymp. 237. 

t See Valesius on Euseb, IV. 13. 
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medan now indiscriminately confounds all whom he con- 
siders obnoxious to the name of Christian, comprehending 
no essential difference between the wildest fanatics, the 
most liberal heterodox, and the strictest orthodox, so the 
Roman confounded with the Christians* many of the ne- 
farious mountebanks who practised upon the credulity of 
the people, some of whom, induced by the famous charity 
of the Christians, professed to belong to them, and deceiv- 
ed for a time the believers themselves, in order to enjoy 
the fruits of that self-denying liberality, which attracted 
the wonder and sometimes the just admiration of the pa- 
gans. On whatever grounds, therefore, we may think 
ourselves justified in condemning the popular hostility to- 
wards the Christians, we, at least, cannot be surprised at 
the existence of such a feeling among a superstitious peo- 
ple, in an age when extraordinary calamities naturally 
disposed them to believe that. their gods were offended by 
the increase of a sect, which was undermining the foun- 
dations of the ancient national faith. 

If Aurelius shared in any degree this popular feeling, 
it is natural that he should not have interposed his authori- 
ty for the protection of such apparently dangerous secta- 
ries; while his conspicuous mercifulness may make us 
hesitate to believe that he knowingly sanctioned any cru- 
elty in the execution of the laws.t To have shared the 
popular feeling, however, he must have been himself tinc- 
tured with superstition ; and although, as a philosopher, 
he perhaps ought not to have been so, yet if, from educa- 
tion or innate traits of character, he nevertheless was, he 
was certainly not inconsistent in allowing the law to take 
its course, with a view to appease the wrath of the gods 
and to conciliate their assistance at a time when it was 
especially needed. We detect an indication of his super- 


* Lucian de Mort. Peregrin. 

+ With regard to the edict preserved in the Acta Symphoriani, and there 
attributed to Aurelian, we are by no means satisfied with the grounds upon 
which the learned Neander would suppose the name of Aurelian to be an error 
for that of Aurelius ; we are constrained to agree with Milman, who sees no 
reason for supposing an error in the record, Aurelian, too, as he reminds us, is 
mentioned among the persecuting emperors in the treatise “ De Mort. Persecu- 
tor,” attributed to Lactantius. Neander’s main argument is, that they could 
hardly have proceeded, at the alleged time of the edict, to shed christian blood 
under this emperor, as Christianity had then been a “ religio licita” for fifteen 
years; although he admits that Aurelian himself had, probably, no scruples 
against persecuting the Christians. 
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stitious tendency, in his own declaration that the gods 
had suggested to him, through dreams, remedies tor cer- 
tain bodily ailments under which he laboured.* The 
same tendency is indicated by the fact that at a time of 
public consternation, when his presence with an army on 
the frontier was deemed an urgent necessity, upon the 
breaking out of the Marcomannic war, he delayed his 
march from Rome in order to propitiate the gods by vast 
sacrifices and the celebration of innumerable rites, both 
Roman and foreign ;¢ and it is at this time—the “ annus 
calamitosus,” as it was called—that the persecutions of 
the Christians are said to have broken out, under the in- 
fluence of the general gloom, terror, and superstitious fa- 
naticism. He was accompanied in the Marcomannic war 
by Arnuphis, an Egyptian soothsayer, to whose incanta- 
tions were attributed by some the timely storm, which the 
ecclesiastical legendists ascribe to the prayers of the “le- 
gio fulminea.”{ There is also among the palimpsest dis- 
coveries of Angelo Mai, a fragment of a work addressed 
to Marcus by one Julian of Laodicea,$ giving astrological 
directions for conducting the said war. Of course, the 
fact of the book being addressed to him is no proof that 
the emperor patronized, or had even ever perused, its in- 
sipid nonsense; but some of the reliefs on the Antonine 
column seem to show that Aurelius had given faith to a 
certain oracle of Alexander, the Paphlagonian, about cast- 
ing a pair of living lions into the Ister.|| His superstition, 
and his amiable blindness to the vices of his wife and son, 
are the chief weaknesses which impair the character of 
one of the noblest princes who ever lent lustre to a dia- 
dem. The first of these traits would, naturally, have 
been no blemish in the eyes of the pagan world ; and the 


* Marc. De Reb. suis, L. I. 17. 

+ Capitol.in Mare. c. 13. Ammianus Marcellinus (L. XXV. c. 4,) compares 
the Emperor Julian to Aurelius in this very point of superstition ; he says of 
Julian—* superstitiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator, innumeras 
sine parcimonia pecudes mactans; ut estimaretur, si revertisset de Parthis, 
boves jam defuturos ; Marci illius similis Ceesaris in quem id accessimus dictum 
—ol devxot Bbes Mépxw rO Kaloapt. Av od vixfons, hpets awddopeSa.” 

t Dion Cass. LXXI. 8. 

§ Mai thinks that this is probably the same person with Julian the Chaldean 
or Magician, (to whom, instead of to Arnuphis, some attributed the storm,.——Swi- 
das voc. Julian.) See Appendix II. of Mai’s “ Juris Civil. Antejustin. Reliq. 
Ined.” &c. Rome, 1823. 

|| Lucian, Alexand. s, Pseudomant. 
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caustic Julian, who was little disposed to spare even im- 
perial faults, has furnished perhaps the best apology 
which can be offered for the last. In his remarkable piece 
entitled “The Cesars,”* he represents Aurelius as saying, 
that the noblest aim of life is to imitate the gods, and that 
this consists in having the fewest wants and in conferring 
the most numerous benefactions; while in defence of the 
honours which he paid to his wife, and in justification of 
his transmission of the sceptre to his son Commodus, he 
quotes the authority of Homer, who says that every good 
man loves and cherishes his spouse, and the example of 
Jove, who loved his children, and spared them even when 
they excited his anger; alleging, moreover, that he could 
not have known the evil character which his son would 
exhibit ; that it is natural for all to desire their children 
to succeed to their possessions ; and that to despoil one’s 
nearest relations is an act akin to impiety. 

The character of Aurelius becomes invested with a 
deeper, and, at the same time, a melancholy interest, when 
we penetrate the secrets of his breast, and contemplate 
the principles which governed his life, and the hopes and 
doubts which contended in his soul. There is something 
inexpressibly pathetic, in beholding this noble and earnest 
man struggling with problems which his philosophy was 
unable to solve, catching obscure glimpses of a virtue and 
consolation which Paganism could neither realize nor be- 
stow, and oppressed by moral evils and spiritual wants 
which he found no redeeming hand to relieve. And yet, 
amidst the clouds and twilight of an unsatisfying and tan- 
talizing philosophy, he neither sank into an indifferent 
Epicureanism, nor yielded to a cheerless Scepticism, but 
he steadfastly sought, in submission to Providence and the 
pursuit of duty, such serenity and consolation as they 
could give. His Memorabilia are pervaded by a touching 
spirit of mingled sadness and calmness, of melancholy and 
resignation, of doubt with regard to human destiny, and 
confidence in the wisdom of the arrangements of the uni- 
verse. We cannot withhold our affection and admira- 
tion, when we find him} seriously reviewing his life, and 


* Katcapes n Dupréciov. The emperors are introduced coming one after an- 
other to take their place at a banquet in heaven ; old Silenus satirically critici- 
ses their vioes and crimes, and each one defends himself as he best can in reply. 
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with a kind of conscientious gratitude, carefully enume- 
rating the benefits and blessings which he has enjoyed, 
and recording his thanks to the gods, and to every one to 
whom he felt under any obligation for education and in- 
struction, naming what he particularly owed to each indi- 
vidually. It is to the gods that he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness for the possession of those relations and friends, 
to whom he records his special obligations. The gods, 
too, claim his gratitude, among other things, for having 
preserved his youth in purity; for bestowing upon him 
sound intellect and an undeformed body; for having led 
him to pursue philosophy, and saved him from becoming 
addicted to belles-lettres, or falling into the hands of the 
Sophists, and wasting his time in mere verbal subtleties 
and physical speculations,—or, as he terms them, vain 
syllogistic and meteorological pursuits. The gods again 
he gratefully thanks for having permitted his mother to 
spend with him the last years of her life ; and for having 
bestowed upon him every opportunity and circumstance 
favourable for living according to Nature, acknowledging 
it to be entirely his own fault that, despite their warnings 
and instructions, he has fallen short of the fulfilment of 
such a life. 

The principles by which he regulated his motives and 
conduct were drawn professedly from the doctrines of the 
stoa, but we know how greatly the later Stoics had modi- 
fied the original tenets of the school, and the peculiar 
views of Epictetus appear to have exerted considerable 
influence in moulding the stoicism of Aurelius.* Our 
limits forbid our entering upon the tempting subject 
which here naturally opens before us, but we may con- 
tent ourselves with referring the reader to the generally 
accessible pages of Ritter, for an excellent and impartial 
review of the Stoic school and its various modifications. 
We can only permit ourselves the passing observation, 
that Grecian philosophy had exhausted its wonderful ef- 
forts in the age we are considering; the great systems 
had declined, through successive stages, to a state of de- 
cay, and stoicism, by its prominent ethical element, was 
the only system which still preserved sufficient vitality to 
attract such grave and earnest minds as that of the philo- 


* Conf, M. de Reb. suis., I. 7., IV. 41., VII. 19, XI. 34, 36-88. 
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sophical master of the Roman world.* By his religious 
sentiment, and his departure from the sensational point of 


* We have met with the following eloquent and pretty fair judgment upon 
Stoicism, quoted by M. le Duc de Caramazn, in his ‘“‘ Histoire des Révolutions 
de la Philosophie en France, [Paris, 1845.] After observing that the Stoic 
school had the fault of being rather negative than positive —of being more oc- 
cupied with rebelling against evil than with practicing good, M. Caraman 
quotes, in anote, the following passages: “ Le stoicism n’a rien de progressif ; 
le stoicien se drape sur les ruines du monde, mais il ne marchepas; il éléve 
la statue de fer du devoir, mais il ne sait pas l’animer. L/histoire du stoicism 
est comme une curieuse galerie de tableaux et de bustes antiques; mais de- 
mandeg-lui ce qu'il a fait dans la civilization historique du monde, il est muet. 
Je le sais, il a des disciples sur le tréne, les Antonins; parmi les esclaves, 
Epictete ; parmi les beaux esprits, Sénéque. Tout cela est fort beau, fort 
noble, mais entier®ment stérile: c’est' un appendice plein de grandeur aux 
derniers moments du paganisme.”—(Plan de ? Ouvrage, tom. I., 2e edition, 

. 58.) 
Pa . . » Onne peut pousser plus loin la noble exaggération d’une vertu inu- 
tile. Mare-Auréle sur le tréne, ne tire du Portique que des régles de con- 
duit individuelle ; et son stoicism n’a pas ranimé empire. C'est que le 
mérite pat de cette philosophie fut d’exalter outre mesure l’individualité, 
mais sans la féconder; le stoicien doit s’abstiner et doit supporter, mais rien 
nel’oblige d’agir ; il résiste toujours jamaisil ne veut conquérir; loin d@’aimer 
les autres hommes qu'il ne trouve pas 4 son point, il les méprise; il se retire 
dans son orgueil, comme Achille sous sa tente: il se gonfle, il ne s’épanche 
pas; insociable a force d’héroisme, pour lui toutes les fautes sont égales, tous 
les manquements a la morale sont de méme valeur. Chrysippe faisait ce 
beau raisonnement ; Soyez a cent stades de distance de Canopes, ou n’en 
soyez éloigné que d’une seule; dans les deux cas, vous n’ étes re a Canopes 
Soyez de méme & quelques pas de la vertu ou & une distance infinie ; dans les 
deux cas, vous n’étes pas dans la vertu.(*) Quand une doctrine a le malheur 
d’étre aussi logique, elle est antisociale. Toutefois les stoiciens ne demand- 
aient pas mieux que de se méler des affaires; leurs sages devaient étre des 
hommes politiques. Mais qu’ont-ils fait? Quel dévoument pour ’humanité ? 
quelle grand action historique, sauf le protestation et la mort de Caton? Ou 
sont les actes positifs, les institutiones durables? ou est la parole et le pain 
pour ’humanité ?”—(Tom. IT. 2e. edition, pp. 63, 64.) The quotations are from 
M. Lerminier’s “ Philosophie du Droit.” We beg the reader to compare 
with this Dr. Neander’s view of Stoicism, in the opening of his “ History of the 
Christian Religion and Church,” which, as it is easily accessible in more than 
one translation, we forbear to quote. Dr. N’.s view also of the character of 
Aurelius is very masterly. How masterly is Niebuhr’s rapid and condensed, 
yet accurate and comprehensive, sketch of the reign of Aurelius, (in his post- 
humous “ Lectures on Roman History,’) can only be fully spoeeened by 
those who have studied the original sources. Niebuhr does not touch upon 
the persecutions, deeming that probably the province of the ecclesiastical his- 
torian. 

For a portion of the bibliography of our subject, Hoffman’s “ Lexicon Bib- 
liographicum, sive Index Edit. et Interpretat. Scriptor. Greecor, tum Sacr. tum 
Profan.,’” may be consulted. We are indebted to the unsolicited kindness of a 
distinguished and honorable gentleman of Charleston, (whose library is one of 
the noblest private collections in the Southern country,) for the examination 
of a work, which we received too late to employ for our article, but the title 


(*) Diog. Laert. Zeno., L. VII., 1, 44. 
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view of the old Stoic school, Aurelius was allied, on one 
hand, to the views of the neo-Platonists,while, on the other, 
he sympathized with the opposition of the Stoics to the 
popular superstitions, and with their practical tendency 
and aversion to philosophical speculations upon the na- 
ture of things. Attending to the internal light of reason— 
the divinely derived demon within us—and bending the 
energies to the culture of the moral nature, are the prime 
principles of the emperor’s philosophy; nothing, he says, 
can be more wretched than the man who scrutinizes 
everything in heaven and earth, and neglects the culture 
of the demon within. [De Reb. suis., II. 13.] 

The world was beautiful in the eyes of Aurelius, as the 
glorious manifestation of the power and providence of the 
gods.* Buta shadow of sadness projected from his own 
soul, tinged the fair vision where every thing appeared 
like an ever-changing diorama,t and in which, while vir- 
tue alone seemed stable,{ yet the destiny of the virtuous 
man was shrouded in mysterious uncertainty.) Far from 
an indulgence in the self-complacent pride which is com- 
monly associated with the notion of stoicism, we can de- 
tect in Aurelius a latent and obscurely realized sense of 
that weakness, imperfection, and self-dissatisfaction which, 
when it is ripened under the influence of Christianity into 
a clear consciousness of sin, constitutes at once the basis 
of religious character, and the necessary condition of a 
consoling appropriation of the great provisions of the 


of which we transcribe—“ Lettres Inédites de Mare Auréle et de Fronton, 
Retrouvées sur les Palimpsestes de Milan et de Rome: Traduites avec le texte 
Latin en regard et des notes ; par M. Armand Cassan, Avocat 4 la Cour Roy- 
ale de Paris. Paris, 1880.” 2 vols. 8vo. It will be seen from this title 
that the publication comprises the additional discoveries of the Remains of 
Fronto, made in the Vatican. We have not thought it worth while remod- 
dling our article to embrace a few additional points furnished by the Vatican 
Codex. We attach little value to M. Cassan’s edition; he has done nothing 
but partially appropriate the editorial labours of Niebuhr and Mai. There is 
a work referred to by Milman, which we have never seen, but which ought to 
be valuable, if it fulfils its promises; we take the title from Hoffman— (L. 
Magdeleine Ripault :) Marc-Auréle ou Histoire Philosophique de l’Empereur 
Marc-Antonin, ouvrage ot l’on présente dans leur entier et selon un ordre nou- 
veaux les Maximes de ce Prince, qui out pour titre, Pensées de Mare-Antonin 
de lui-méme a lui-méme, en les rapportant aux actes de sa vie publique et pri- 


vée. Paris, 1820. 4 vols. 8yo. offman remarks, “amplum et sine judicio 
critico compositum opus.” 
* M. de Reb. suis., II. 8., XII. 28. + VI. 15., Vil. 23. ; X11. 27. 
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gospel.* The root of all moral evil is the severance of 
the finite will from the divine, and the religion of Jesus 
Christ is emphatically the religion, not of the sound—the 
whole, in their own conviction—who feel no need of a 
physician, but of the sinner, the heart sick, who feels the 
conflict between his consciousness of sin and the purity of 
the Divine nature and law to be an intolerable discord, 
which needs to be harmonized, that he may be at peace 
with himself in finding himself at peace with God. Au- 
relius felt that, however much as a philosopher he might 
be elevated above the prevailing moral standard by his su- 
perior principles, yet, as a man, he was liable to the same 
errors with his fellows, exposed to the possibility of the 
same falls, and standing in relation to the Supreme Nature 
upon the same level.t Life was to him an earnest real- 
ity, a wrestle rather than a dance ;{ and remembering 
how many opportunities afforded by the gods he had lost, 
it was his conviction that there was a set time appointed 
for him, which if not employed in attaining serenity would 
pass away for ever; and hence it was his maxim to live 
each hour as if it were the last—each hour to reflect 
upon what his hands had to do, and to perform it firmly, 
with sincere gravity, piety, liberality, and justice, as be- 
came a Roman and aman.) 

As principles which governed his life and actions, he 
believed that he who sins, sins against and injures him- 
self, no less than offends against that rational principle— 
the eldest of the gods, which regulates the universe ; that 
sometimes doing nothing may itself be an injustice ;|| that 
he should never be weary in the performance of duty, nor 
ashamed of receiving assistance ;{] that in every action 
he saould ask himself whether it is one of which he will 
probably repent, and one worthy of a being who, as pos- 
sessing reason, is governed by the same law of an intelli- 
gent natureas God ;** that since the wicked possess a cer- 
tain use of intellect, in common with the good, it must be 
the peculiar distinction of the good man to receive will- 
ingly whatever comes from fate; to obey placidly and 


* It was one of the maxims of Epictetus, “If you wish to be good, you 
must first believe that you are evil.” —Stob. Flor., I. 48. 
M. de Reb. suis., II. 1, 4, VII. 70, X. 4, 30. ¢ VII. 61. 
II. 4, 6, IV. 26, VII. 69. | IX. 1,4. | eA YE, 
** VIII. 2, X. 87, XI. 29. 
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becomingly the demon which dwells in his breast; to be 
truthful and just even though the world does not so esteem 
him ;* that he should act as having committed himself to 
the gods, being neither the tyrant nor the slave of any 
man;+ that, as the gods are long-suffering towards gen- 
erations of the wicked throughout ages, and ceaselessly 
care for all, so should he, being himself evil and soon to 
die, never be weary of forbearance ;{ that, as it is pecu- 
liar to man to be able to love those who injure him, $ he 
should be truthful, just, and benevolent even to the false 
and unjust ;|| that the best revenge is not to resemble the 
evil doer ;4 that he should wish well to those who blame 
him ;** that he should endeavor mildly to correct those who 
err, and blame only himself if he did not succeed ;tt that 
rather than be ‘angry with one who errs, he should con- 
sider with himself in what he has likewise erred ;{{ that 
the wise man will say, not insolently but sbmissively, to 
the All-ruling Nature, ‘Give what thou wilt, and take 
awaywhat thou wilt ;”$§ that he should act according to rea- 
son, and be ever ready to change his opinion upon rea- 
sonable grounds;|||| that the soul is made for holiness and 
piety, no less than for justice—those being elder than just 
actions ;{]{] that we ought either not to pray, or else do so 
simply and ingenuously ;*** that all for which we would 
pray we may have at once, if we consider the past as 
past, commit the future to providence, and direct the pre- 
sent to holiness and justice ; that he should imitate God, 
who alone can look through all outer things to the inner 
intellect, and neglecting carnal and external things, he 
should attend to the culture of his own inner nature ;t++ 
that if the state has been injured, he should rather con- 
sider what has been neglected, than be angry with the 
injurer ;{{{ that,in short, showing himself a disciple of An- 
toninus—of whom he draws a noble picture §§)—serving 
the gods and doing good to men, linking each moment 
to the other by the ceaseless performance of good actions, 


* M. de Reb, suis., III. 16., 1V. 20, X. 16. Helv ode to VL TOE 


§ VII. 22. { VI.47, 50,63, VIII.17. VL6. ** IX, 97. 
tt X- 4. t+ X30. §8 X14 |} IV.12 Yq XL 20. 
eee VT, Tit X11, 2 itt V. 22. 


§§$ VI.30. Itis here that Aurelius shows what was his own aim in re- 
ligion, when he characterizes Antoninus, whom he sets forth as his model, as 
SeooeBys xwpis devordatnovcas—pious without superstition. 
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he should tranquilly and purely pursue the road leading 
to the end of life.* 

He aimed at the possession of that perfectly balanced 
mind, which to employ his own Platonic simile, is like an 
illumined sphere, that, by its own light, perceives the truth 
in all things and in itself.t The reason within us he re- 
garded as a preceptive faculty, enjoining what is to be 
done, and what abstained from ; and since as rational and 
derived, it could neither have arisen from nothing, (ac- 
cording to the maxim ex nihilo nihil,) nor emanated from 
the irrational material elements, he held that it must have 
proceeded from some Supreme source, which was itself 
rational and self-conscious.{ Hence, in a partly Stoical 
and partly Platonic spirit, regarding it a distinguishing 
characteristic of the citizen to be subject to law, he formed 
the noble conception that man, as the subject of the Law 
of Reason, is a citizen of the vast polity of the universe, 
whereof all other polities and cities are but subordinate 
mansions, and of which the Supreme Reason is the sov- 
ereign and lawgiver.) Thus every thing is arranged in 
reference to the whole, nor can human or divine things be 
rightly performed unless their bond and mutual relations 
are kept in view.|| All, therefore, like the parts of the 
body, were made for mutual service and aid ;{] and he 
whose life is in harmony with nature finds beauty and 
concinnity in every thing ;** while, according to this view, 
nothing is more efficient for enlarging and making mag- 
nanimous the soul, than the investigation of every thing 
in its uses, its order, and its relation to the universe, and 
_to man as a citizen of that supreme polity which em- 
braces all others.tt Every thing is to be regarded as pro- 
ceeding from Providence and the gods ;{{ all that happens 
has been eternally predestined, and is embraced in the 
everlasting series of causes.$§ 

Amidst this serious philosophizing, and these sentiments 
often so just and worthy, that many who profess the Chris- 
tian name might advantageously read therein a lesson to 
shame and incite them, it is yet painful to perceive the 


* M, de Reb. suis., III. 16., V. 38, VII. 31., XII. 29. 
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sadness which pervaded the spirit of Aurelius, and the 
anxious efforts to find a ground of consolation and sereni- 
ty amidst the doubts which cannot be repressed. In the 
true spirit of the ancient world, death is regarded by him 
as the great evil, the dark uncertainty, the irresolvable 
enigma. _We are not among those who imagine that 
Christianity has lifted entirely the veil from this mighty 
mystery. We are forcibly struck with the silence which 
Christ maintained respecting the secrets of another life. 
We have no belief in the ingenuity which would extort 
from parables and figurative-expressions dogmatic teach- 
ings upon spiritual mysteries. Possibly they are among 
the things which it is impossible to reveal to us, because, 
as we can only receive what we possess a rational ground 
in our mental constitution for comprehending, we could 
not receive information respecting a state of which we 
possess no analogous conceptions. It must be experienced 
in order to become intelligible, and any declarations con- 
cerning it would be as incomprehensible in our present 
existence as an unknown language. The mode of exist- 
ence after death is absolutely unknown ;—acquainted as 
we are with the general structure of the universe, we can 
form no conception of the locality of the departed ; we pos- 
sess no experience—no rational ground in our existing 
conceptions—as the condition necessary for comprehend- 
ing spiritual existence. In itself, death is as veiled a mys- 
tery to us as it was to the ancient pagan. We are con- 
tent that it should be so, for we have none of that un- 
healthy disposition (so characteristic of the prevailing 
religious notions,) which is uneasy at any ignorance or 
apparent indefiniteness upon points lying in a sphere 
where, from the very nature of things, our knowledge must 
stop, and which, not comprehending the distinction be- 
tween Reason and the Understanding, feels its shallow 
faith oozing away, unless it can reduce every matter to 
the tangible form of some dogma comprehensible within 
the narrow domain of the understanding alone. We can 
only regard with amazement, the self-confident levity ex- 
hibited in those representations and details of another life 
which are given by many, upon the authority of the Bible, 
as they affirm, but really upon their own imaginary inter- 
pretations, based upon notions drawn necessarily from the 
only sphere of experience possible to them. But with 
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this darkness,-what light does Christianity shed in another 
direction upon the grave! Assuring us of the reality of a 
glorious existence, it enables us to face death with the 
calm triumph of a conviction that it is only the transition- 
process to a higher form of life. Refusing to gratify a 
curiosity which has not the capacity to receive the grati- 
fication, even if it were offered, Christianity assures us 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have an eternal mansion beyond these transitory 
scenes ; and inspiring us with this victorious confidence, 
it makes even the dissolving tongue vocal with the tri- 
umphant pean—“O! Death, where is thy sting? O! 
Grave, why is thy victory ?” 

But Aurelius felt no such confidence in the contempla- 
tion of death. The belief in immortality is an ineradica- 
ble instinct in the human breast; no nation has been 
without its doctrines of another life; all humanity natu- 
rally recoils from the thought of annihilation. Christiani- 
ty did nothing in teaching men that they were immortal ; 
—it was a belief which had been the heir-loom of the 
race from the beginning. But when the reflective reason 
became exercised upon the data of the popular faith, the 
philosophic enquirer might well feel a shade of gloom at 
the utter uncertainty, as far as any irrefutable proofs were 
concerned, which enveloped the destiny of man beyond 
the grave. Still, only the few were competent to doubt. 
What Christianity did in this respect was to place the 
universal belief upon a new foundation, and to invest 
death and the future existence in totally different colours. 
Startling is the evidence of the new and mighty power at 
work, introducing a vitality of mysterious origin into the 
midst of the decaying life of the ancient world, which is 
afforded by the contrast between the manner in which the 
famous martyrs of Lyons—some of them slaves—regard- 
ed death and futurity, and the sophisms wherewith their 
illustrious sovereign sought to veil to himself the uneasi- 
ness which those solemn topics excited. We find him, for 
instance, reasoning thus with himself ;—that to depart 
from life is nothing dreadful, if there are gods, for they 
will not involve one in evil ; and that if there are no gods, 
or if they exercise no care over human affairs, why should 
one desire to live ina world destitute of gods, or abandon- 
ed by Providence? But that since there are gods who 
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care for man, who have placed it in his own power to 
avoid what is evil, who were sufficiently wise, good, and 
powerful to have so arranged the universe that good and 
evil should not fall indiscriminately upon the good and 
bad alike,—he concludes that those things which do thus 
happen to all without moral distinction, as honour and 
disgrace, pleasure and pain, riches and poverty, life and 
death, are things indifferent, which are to be regarded as 
neither good nor evil in themselves.* Hence his employ- 
ment of the old Stoic sophism, that the longest and the 
shortest lives are equal, because in either case only that 
can be lost which is possessed, namely, the present mo- 
ment, for the past and the future are neither of them 
yours, and therefore you can lose neither.t| Throughout 
his books, the vanity of life, the fleeting nature of the 
world, are perpetually recurring themes ; death is only a 
resolution into the component elements of the universe ;f 
he who fears it, must fear either extinction or achange of 
sensation, but if no sensation remains thereafter, there is 
nothing further to fear,—if a different sensational nature 
is acquired, one becomes another animal, and so will not 
cease to live.) How hollow a consolation to a being, the 
very value of whose existence is involved in the posses- 
sion of his personal identity! Again, he asks, how is it 
that the gods, who have arranged everything with the 
utmost propriety and benevolence to man, suffer the pious 
to die and perish utterly? His reply is, that if it is so, it 
must be just; if it is not just we may believe that we 
shall find the gods to have ordered it otherwise.|| 

The impression made upon us by all that Aurelius says, 
is, that he rather submitted to death as an inevitable ne- 
cessity, which would not exist were it not consonant with 
the plan of the universe, as arranged by the wisest and 
best Providence; and hence, that the wise man, trusting 
to that Providence, pursuing duty, and acquiescing in 
what is inevitable, will tranquilly await the end of life— 
whatever may be the disposition made of him beyond. 
To those who objected against belief in, and worship of, 
the gods because they have never been seen, he thinks it 
enough to answer, that we have never seen our soul, and 
yet that we honour it, and that the gods are actually 
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known from the visible effects of their power.* With 
regard to the famous reference to the Christians, in the 
passage where he says that the prepared soul should be 
ready for extinction, or for continuance upon its dissolu- 
tion from the body, and that this preparedness should pro- 
ceed from individual judgment, not from mere obstinacy, 
as is the case with the Christians, but reasonably, solemn- 
ly, in a manner calculated to persuade others, and not 
with tragic display; there appears to be some doubt 
whether the clause mentioning the Christians, be not an 
interpolation ;{ at all events, the allusion forms too slen- 
der a thread upon which to hang any argument. If it is 
genuine, it would only confirm the correctness of the po- 
sition towards the Christians which we have already as- 
signed to the emperor. 

In Aurelius, expired the last effort of Paganism and 
Grecian Philosophy to realize the ideal of a perfect man ; 
and obvious as are the defects which we detect in the re- 
sult, we cannot deny that the long line of so-called Chris- 
tian emperors who filled the throne of the Cesars, pre- 
sents noone who, compared in all respects with the man 
we have been considering, would not suffer by the com- 
parison. And if we find this, moreover, to be the case 
with regard to the majority of even the princes who have 
reigned in modern Christian Europe, we may read in 
the history of Aurelius, an additional lesson of the impor- 
tant truth that God never suffers real nobleness and earn- 
estness of character to be lost; but that where it has been 
faithfully cultivated and exhibited, according to one’s 
light and opportunity, Providence honours it in the records 
of history,) and will even dignify the noble and earnest 
pagan by presenting him in those records as a reproof and 
example to the negligent Christian, who is the more un- 
worthy in proportion to the magnitude of his privileges. 


* XII. 28. + XI. 3. 

t This is the conjecture of Hichstidt—Zzercit. Antonin. LIT. 

§ Conf. August. De Civ. Dei. L. V. c. 12. “* Quibus moribus antiqui Romani 
meruerunt ut Deus verus, quamvis non eum colerent, eorum augeret imperium,’ 
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Arr. V.—Eneuisn UntversitTIiEs. 
Five Years in an English University : by Cuartes Astor 
Bristep, late Foundation Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. New-York: 1852. 


Oxrorp and Camsripce—venerable names! How many 
associations do the very words conjure up! Their remote 
antiquity—(your true Oxonian is content with no later 
origin for his beloved Alma Mater than the times of Al- 
fred the Great, and your genuine Cantab will not yield a 
jot on the score of age for his); their venerable piles of 
buildings, which look as if they never could have been 
new ; the host of worthies who, generation after genera- 
tion, have mused and studied within their walls—who 
have there achieved an immortality of fame, or, at least, 
there laid the foundation upon which, in after life, they 
have raised a structure of world-wide reputation and re- 
nown ; all seem to invest them with a dignity and interest 
which the further lapse of time will but increase and 
deepen. To an American, particularly, these features of 
the two great English Universities must be very impres- 
sive. Accustomed to the stir and bustle that pervades 
every corner of his own country—to the glare, the spruce- 
ness and newness of everything at home—where old 
buildings are constantly being pulled down, or (as the 
phrase goes) “done up ”—and where, amidst the rumbling 
thunder of railway trains and the hoarse-panting of steam 
engines, Literature, like Truth, “hath little say ”—the 
profound air of academic repose which marks these an- 
cient seats of learning, must strike him with a sort of 
solemn awe, somewhat akin to that which one would ex- 
perience who should suddenly turn from a hot, crowded 
street, into “the long-drawn aisles ” of some cool, dimly- 
lighted Gothic temple. Here trade, commerce, manufac- 
tures, machinery and steam—valuable and essential, but 
still unlovely and unesthetic elements of civilization—the 
prose back-ground of life—have no place; there is no- 
thing for them to do here. Here is the empire of mind-- 
of pure intellect—-in its widest range and most unfettered 
condition ; not “practically applied” to the performance 
of feats of political jugglery—_the framing of blundering 
and needless statutes, or reckless tinkering with the con- 
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stitution of a country ; nor to the striving, heart and soul, 
to make the worse appear the better reason in the science 
of law, (“ whose throne is,” &c., &c., but we will spare 
our readers the quotation, which they can get from any 
young lawyer who has just made his first speech at the 
bar in support of some cause, of the real justice of which 
he has more than misgivings ;) nor in “the divine art” to 
the administering of drugs of which we know little, for 
diseases of which we know less; nor to the manufacture 
of calico ; nor to shrewd gambling in cotton bales; nor in 
any branch of trade to the “turning an honest penny ” 
into, not unfrequently, a dishonest shilling. No—your 
practical man” will turn with contempt from the cloister- 
ed shades of the [sis and the Cam. Here, 


“Never comes a trader, never floats a European flag.” 


Here Knowledge and Learning sit enthroned; here Rea- 
son and Philosophy hold their court ; here Genius is fos- 
tered and trained ; and here the humblest charity scholar, 
possessing himself of the rich legacies which have been 
bequeathed us by the master-spirits of the world, may ex- 
ult in the noble and inspiring sentiment, 


“T the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 


Here, too, is the true Republic of Letters—for here “ the 
poor man and the son of pride” struggle together, with a 
fair field and no favours. It is a striking feature in these 
Universities, in the midst of the most aristocratic and so- 
cially exclusive institutions in the world, that the palm of 
honour is bestowed on merit alone ; that each one’s indi- 
vidual talents and exertions are the only means of success. 
Partiality in awarding prizes and distinctions is never 
charged on the “ Dons,” as the Masters, Fellows, &c., are 
termed by the undergraduates. Each one is convinced 
that he will receive his due, and therefore, if he fails in 
attaining the object of his ambition, he is not apt to feel 
bitterness ; because he believes that. the claims of all the 
academic aspirants have been thoroughly sifted, by men 
thoroughly competent and just, and that he has been pro- 
perly “placed” in the race. How different in this last 
particular is it with us. We will venture to say that an 
award of college honours has scarcely ever been made 
in America, which did not produce murmuring, dissatis- 
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faction, and loud charges of “ partiality.” Much of all 
this may be owing to the democratic spirit which is al- 
ways disposed to kick against legitimate authority, and to 
the cool self-confidence of our youth, who usually consider 
themselves quite as able to decide the question of their 
individual ability and acquirements, as their instructors. 
And this disposition, or rather predisposition, on the part 
of our young men to dissent from and quarrel with the 
decisions of “the Faculty,” is fostered in most cases, 

strange as it may seem, by parents. These are naturally — 
anxious that Tom should take a high position. They 
never question but that he can do it; and when, at the 
final placing, Tom is put low, instead of high, both they 
and Tom feel slighted and aggrieved, and are disposed to 
take umbrage at it as a personal affront. “Tom certainly 
is superior to Jack so-and-so ”—(certainly meaning by 
Tom’s and Sam’s particular friends’ estimate or “ calcula- 
tion ;”) ergo, the Faculty have acted “shamefully ”—have 
been guilty of “gross injustice,” &c., &c.,—and frequently 
a spite and temper are exhibited by Master Tom, which 
would be very provoking, if it were not entirely ridicu- 
lous. But, seriously, this is a great evil—this want of 
cheerful concurrence in the decisions of the Faculty. The 
only hold which the latter have upon the students under 
their charge, and the only standing influence which they 
can exercise over them, is through this very apportion- 
ment of honours. They may keep the very indolent and 
the disorderly within certain bounds, as regards scholar- 
ship and conduct, by holding out in terrorem certain pun- 
ishments and inconveniences, in the shape of “suspen- 
sion,” “ conditions,” degradation to a lower class, &c. ; but 
they can only stimulate those whose scholarship is above 
mediocrity, by holding out to them the college honours 
and distinctions, as the goals to be won by their talents. 
and application. Now, if the student has no confidence 
in the justice or the correct judgment with which these 
will be awarded, he is deprived of all inducement to stren- 
uous effort—except the desire of self-improvement, which, 
with the young, is too vague and fluctuating, too variable 
a motive power, to press them to their full pace. Rival- 
ry and competition are absolutely requisite in almost all 
the pursuits of men to develope the latent energies. But 
how are we to render the decisions of our Faculties more 
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sure and réceived evidences of the talent, scholarship and 
attainments, generally of graduates ? How are we to give 
them more light, and better criterions for the true and ac- 
curate performance of their difficult and delicate task ? 
For we will not and cannot suppose that anything else is 
wanted to render their decisions authoritative and satis- 
factory, at least to the public, and thus make the distinc- 
tions they confer worthy and valuable objects of the stu- 
dent’s ambition. To suppose as some,—we trust and be- 
lieve not many,—seem to suppose, that men, upright and 
honourable in every other relation of life, can, when as- 
sembled in solemn conclave to decide upon points of 
scholarship—a subject upon which their very position 
assumes their special competence to decide—be actuated 
by any other motive in making up their decisions than the 
strictest and most impartial sense of justice, is too absurd, 
not to say monstrous a notion, to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. Moreover, how are we to afford facilities of in- 
struction to the students in our colleges, so as to make them 
as thoroughly versed as possible in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge they are pursuing ?—the great and 
important point, after all. For we presume that very few 
will be found to contend that our present College system 
accomplishes this anywhere throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Could any of the graduates with the 
highest honours of our Colleges compete successfully with 
those about to graduate from the English and German 
Universities, for the highest honours—we believe we might 
safely say for any honours—of those institutions? We 
believe the most prejudiced American would hesitate to 
answer in the affirmative. It is true that the imperfect 
system pursued in our Colleges is not the only, nor per- 
haps the greatest cause of this difference in the attain- 
ments of the American and the English or Continental B. 
A. National character has much to do with it. We are 
a “fast” people. We are unwilling to go through a very 
toilsome course to gain anything, however valuable. We 
are always for striking out new, ingenious and short me- 
thods. Now it is a very trite, but a very true remark, 
that there is no royal road to knowledge. Patient, slow, 
laborious, long-continued effort, can alone conquer sound 
and accurate scholarship. This alone would deter most 
young men in our country from seriously attempting to 
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make themselves scholars* in any high sense otf the term. 
Besides, the thing itself is not sufficiently valued to induce 
any great sacrifice of time or effort for its attainment. 
What is the reputation for scholarship worth in this coun- 
try? Of what earthly advantage is it to its possessor, 
except in the sense of being, like virtue, its own reward. 
Without the incitement of literary society and literary 
sympathy—isolated, scattered few and far between—they 
must be content to live in the midst of a hard, “ practical,” 
dollar-coining generation—among them, but not of them— 
“without a fellow and without a judge.” In this country, 
everything has its market value, and the principles of 
supply and demand regulate politics, as well as pork— 
letters, as well as lumber. Let “popular sentiment ” call 
for a particular shade of political opinion, and presto! 
you will have a dozen presidential candidates starting up 
with the “real, genuine, warranted article.” And so if 
we had sufficient bribes held out, there is little doubt but 
that really a very respectable article in the way of learn- 
ing and scholarship, would soon be produced—for we are 
a clever people, and can turn our hands to anything we 
have a mind to. 

But, on this point, more anon. At present we are 
merely considering some of the causes of the low stand- 
ard of Scholarship in our Colleges. We have said that 
it is owing, in part, to the low estimate in which scholar- 
ship and learning are held in the country at large—and 
this, no doubt, is the great, underlying, primary cause. 
But let us look at some of the proximate and secondary 
causes. And first and foremost, we must place defective 
preparatory training at school. It is utterly impossible for 
the professor to supply deficiencies arising from the ne- 
glect or incapacity of the teacher, or the long course of 
previous indolence in the school-boy. The youth who 
leaves school ill-grounded, is very apt to leave College as 
ignorant as he came. Nor is thissurprising. Neither is it 
a matter for which his Alma Mater ought justly to be held 
responsible. Every one who has ever been at College 
will, we think, be willing to admit this. The professor 


* We beg leave, once for all to say, that we use the words scholars and 
scholarship in their wider and more liberal sense, and not in the somewhat 
technical and narrow one which makes them refer to Latin and Greek—or 
languages generally, as such. 
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must address himself to a class composed of various orders 
of intellect, trained under various methods of instruction. 
He must endeavour, of course, to suit his teaching to the 
average capacity and attainments of the individual mem- 
bers—but still addressing himself rather to the highest 
than the lowest minds. For, certainly, it is preferable that 
the most promising and proficient should be pushed up to 
the highest mark they can attain, than that they should 
be held back in a state of almost mental inaction, while 
the dullest and most backward are being dragged up to 
a position, perhaps, after all the most painful efforts, be- 
low mediocrity. The consequence is, that the laggards in 
the rear are soon left so far in the distance, that the march 
and evolutions of the vanguard are as absolutely incom- 
prehensible and unintelligible to them as if they were not 
(nominally) pursuing the same road. And we again re- 
peat, that this is an evil for which, with our present Col- 
lege system, no remedy can be provided. An illustration 
or two will make clear, and, we think fully establish, our 
position. Suppose a class are reading the Medea with 
the professor of Greek, and they meet with some unusual 
form of a tense——or, some word, the peculiar force and 
significance of which depend upon its composition from 
two or more primitive roots. Here is a nice little bit of 
interesting scholarship, to which the professor is desirous 
of calling attention, and upon which he would take plea- 
sure in dilating. But alas! his enthusiasm is checked— 
his collation of Bentley, and Porson, and Dindorf, and 
Bekker, is almost forgotten in his mortification at discov- 
ering that perhaps three or four of the class in succession 
to whom he may put, at random, the mere preparatory 
questions, ‘“ What is the ordinary rule for the formation 
of this tense ?” or “What changes of consonants do the 
laws of euphony require in the composition of this word?” 
remain mute—-unable to answer questions requiring but 
the slightest acquaintance with the rudiments of Greek 
Grammar. Now, is the professor to stop not only his ex- 
planations and comments, but the reading of the play, to 
teach an ignoramus the formation of an aorist, or the rule 
for the change of a soft mute (not the “soft,” mute youth, 
but the Greek letter) into an aspirate? (Happy would he 
be could he change the “soft” youth aforesaid into any- 
thing having even the slightest aspiration.) Ifso, what 
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degree of acquaintance with the masters of the Greek dra- 
ma—in the eloquent language of another, “ the enthroned 
triad of action and passion”—would the class ever acquire? 
Truly a mere “ speaking acquaintance,” as some one calls 
it—certainly not an acquaintance worth speaking of. Or, 
suppose a professor is expounding to aclass the Binomial 
Theorem, or the Theory of Logarithums, and it becomes 
necessary to add together certain fractions which may 
occur in a formula. A student is requested to step to the 
black-board and do it—but he blunders, and thus balks 
the full-tide of explanation, because he has unfortunately 
forgotten (because he never thoroughly knew) the rules 
of fractions. Can the lecturer stop the class, perhaps on 
the eve of an examination, and pressed for time, in order 
to instruct the miscalculator in the elementary principles 
of arithmetic? No, he must either “cut” the figures, as- 
suming the result without working it out, and go on with 
the more important matter of explaining the principle— 
developing the fundamental idea of the subject--or else 
the class, when the algebraic work of the session comes 
to be summed up, will themselves cut but a sorry figure. 
Let it not be supposed that we exaggerate—we pledge 
our honour that such very occurrences have come under 
our personal observation. But independently of defective 
training at school, there are, without doubt, intrinsic de- 
fects and imperfections in the College system itself in this 
country, which would be sufficient to account for the low 
standard of scholarship attained by our graduates. And 
a clear perception of these defects and imperfections is 
requisite, before we can enter upon the required reform 
implied in the questions which we propounded a little 
way back, and which for the sake of clearness we will 
here recapitulate. They are—lst, How are we to render 
College honours, objects of greater ambition to undergra- 
duates, or, what is the same thing, more certain, reliable, 
and therefore more valuable and desirable evidences and 
testimonials of talent and acquirements; and, 2d, How 
are we to teach the student more thoroughly, and render 
him more familiar with the various branches of knowledge 
pursued by him during the comparatively brief period of 
his College career? Now, in considering these points, 
we naturally turn to the great and famous schools of 
learning in the Old World, and enquire how they manage 
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to secure these objects there—for secure them they cer- 
tainly seem to do. And, particularly, our attention would 
be drawn to the Universities of England—our own mother 
country—upon whose general system of education we have, 
in almost every instance, moulded our own. The book, 
whose title stands at the head of this article, would seem 
to be the very thing to give us all the information we de- 
sire. “Five Years in an English University ” must give 
one a thorough insight into the practical working of its 
system of education, and render one a competent authori- 
ty, as far at least as facts are concerned. We propose, 
therefore, to give our readers an outline of the academic 
life of an undegraduate at Cambridge, as detailed in Mr. 
Bristed’s book. In doing so, we shall quote or condense 
his language, as may best subserve our design. 

The various Colleges or halls at Cambridge, as well as 
at Oxford, most of our readers are no doubt aware, are 
distinct and independent corporations. They are said to 
be on different foundations, i. e. are supported from differ- 
ent sources and are governed by distinct officers. The 
subjects taught in their lecture-rooms are not precisely 
the same, although of course having a general resem- 
blance ; their academic gowns even are different. “The 
confederation of these independent corporations,” says Mr. 
Bristed, “ constitutes the University, which may, in its re- 
lation to the Colleges comprising it, be compared to [with] 
our Federal Government in its relation to the separate 
States—with this important historical difference, however, 
that the Colleges sprang into existence subsequent to the 
founding of the University.” The undergraduate’s only 
practical connexion with the University, in its corporate 
capacity, is at his examination for admission, and his final 
examination for a degree. When a youth “goes up” to 
the University, therefore, he necessarily goes to some par- 
ticular College—(Mr. B. went to Trinity, which is consid- 
ered “the crack College”)—and the first academic person- 
age with whom he comes in contact is the College Tutor. 
This is a gentleman who, for the most part, has taken high 
honours in classics or mathematics, and one of his duties 
is to lecture upon one or the other of these subjects? He 
attends to all the money affairs of the students ; sends in 
their accounts every term; settles their tradesmen’s bills ; 
assigns them their rooms, &c.; and he is supposed to stand 
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generally in loco parentis. The larger Colleges have two 
or even three tutors, and the students are equally divided 
among them without distinction of year or class. The 
examination for admission to many of the Colleges is al- 
most nominal; any Master of Arts being qualified to ad- 
mit. At Trinity, however, there is a regular test. “The 
candidates for admission are examined in the first book of 
the Iliad, the first book of the Aineid, some easy Greek 
and Latin prose, Arithmetic, the elements of Algebra, two 
books of Euclid, and Paley’s Natural Theology. Any one 
fitted for the Sophomore Class, at Yale, could pass here 
without trouble. The candidates are generally well pre- 
pared, and the examiners lenient; out of one hundred and 
thirty, or more, who offer themselves, there are seldom 
more than four or five rejected. The principle seems to 
be, ‘let in every one, and if they cannot keep on that is 
their look out.’” The undergraduates consist of fellow- 
commoners, pensioners and sizars. The fellow-common- 
ers (answering to the ‘ gentleman-commoners’ at Oxford) 
“in consideration of their paying twice as much for every- 
thing as anybody else, are allowed the privilege of sitting 
at the fellows’ table in hall, and in their seats at chapel ; 
of wearing a gown with gold or silver lace, and a velvet 
cap with a metallic tassel,” and some other little privile- 
ges in the way of absenting themselves more frequently 
from chapel, than the main body of the students, or un- 
privileged class who constitute the “pensioners.” The 
sizars receive pecuniary assistance from the College, and 
dine gratis after the fellows. They correspond with the 
“ beneficiaries” of our Colleges. Among the fellow-com- 
moners are included the honourables not eldest sons—who 
from the circumstance of wearing a hat, instead of a cap, 
are termed “hat fellow-commoners.” Our author says 
there are never many noblemen proper, or eldest sons, at 
Cambridge, as Oxford has, for this class, greater attrac- 
tions. A fellow-commoner of economicnl habits spends 
about £500 per annum—“ for the generality of them £800 
is not too much.” ‘The College authorities (in University 
phrase “the Dons,”) are the master and fellows. The 
master of the College, or “head of the house,” is a D.D., 
who has been a fellow. He is the supreme ruler within 
the walls of his College, and “keeps at an awful distance” 
from the students. The fellows consist of the four or five 
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‘bachelor scholars in each year, who pass the best exami- 
nation in classics, mathematics and metaphysics. From 
the numerous and severe examinations through which 
they must have passed before reaching this dignity, they 
may be fairly presumed the most learned of the College 
graduates. They have a handsome income, whether resi- 
dent or not, and if resident enjoy a. good table for nothing 
and good rooms at a very low price. They retain their 
fellowships on the conditions of remaining unmarried and 
taking orders after a certain time—in Trinity College, we 
presume, after seven years, (p. 50, vol. 1)—though laymen 
may then hold them for seven years more without resi- 
dence, which affords young men a support until they get 
fairly underweigh in their professions. The Dean is the 
presiding officer in chapel—and the only one whose pre- 
sence there is indispensable. He overlooks the markers’ 
lists—(the markers are servants stationed at the chapel 
door, who mark the names of the students with pins as 
they enter)—“ pulls up the absentees and receives their 
excuses.” The undergraduate is expected to “keep eight 
chapels a week ”—two on Sunday, and one on every week 
day—morning or evening, at his option. A pensioner 
may get off with six and a fellow-commoner with four, if 
he is quiet and orderly in other respects. The other offi- 
cers are the Vice-Master, the Burser or College Treasurer, 
Lecturers, assistant Lecturers and assistant Tutors, to the 
number of nearly twenty—some of whom are non-resident 
however, and only appear at examinations—four Cha- 
plains, and the Librarian. With the exception of these 
last five, all the officers are Fellows. 

So much for the dramatis persone. Let us now see the 
everyday life of the students. At seven o’clock in the 
morning the bell rings for chapel, the services of which 
occupy about half an hour. The students breakfast in 
their rooms. 


“At nine, lectures begin and continue till twelve. There are 
some ten or eleven going on at once. The established length of 
each lecture is one hour. For the Freshmen there are two, a classi- 
cal and a mathematical, both which they are required to attend ; 
the second and third-year men have their choice of one lecture 
among three or four. The lecturer stands and the lectured sit, even 
when construing, as the Freshmen are sometimes asked to do; the 
other years are only called on to listen. The practice of taking 
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notes is very general; there is plenty of stationery ready provided 
on the desks, but the students usually bring their own note-books 
and pens. 

“Having mentioned second and third-year men, it may be well 
for me to state at once that there are no such beings as Sophomores 
at an English University. The undergraduate course is three years 
and a third, and the students who have completed their first year, 
are called successively Junior Sophs, (abbreviated for Sophisters,) 
Senior Sophs and Questionists ; or, more popularly, second-year 
men, third-year men, and men who are just going out.” (vol. 1, 


p. 24.) 


Between twelve and one o’clock, the student goes to his 
private tutor, “an ordinary and almost absolutely neces- 
sary feature in the College life of every student, rich or 
poor.” He is either a fellow or a. bachelor trying for a 
fellowship. With him the student reads a portion of some 
author he has prepared, or undergoes a written examina- 
tion, (all examinations at the University are conducted in 
writing,) or something he has not prepared for the purpose. 


“The student reading with a classical tutor translates to him 
from some (prepared) author, brings him composition prepared at 
home, and writes out in the tutor’s rooms, examination fashion, 
both translations and compositions, which, after being corrected, are 
compared with the tutor’s models. As much of the pupil’s reading 
must be done by himself, the great object of the tutor is the com- 
position, but he also serves as a general commentator and last re- 
sort in difficulties ; it is also his business to makes selections of hard 
passages from authors, whom the student may not have time or in- 
clination to read the whole of, and to point out proper books for 
‘cram,’ and philological information. 

“Tn mathematics, examinations—that is, working examples and 
problems—are the principal exercise, most ‘ book-work’ ‘difficulties 
being sufficiently explained in the books, though some tutors con- 
sider their own manuscripts better than any of the books, and make 
their pupils copy them. The men are continually writing out book- 
work, either at home or in their tutor’s rooms; they practice it to 
get pace as well as accuracy. 

“ An ordinary tutor takes five or six pupils a day, giving an hour 
to each. One of great celebrity will have twice as many, if a clas- 
sic, or four times as many, if a mathematician. A mathematical 
tutor can drive a much larger team than a classical ; the latter can- 
not well have more than three men construing to him at a time, nor 
can he look over and correct the compositions of more than ten in a 
day with the care and accuracy desirable; the former can be ma- 
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king explanations and setting examples to a squad of eight or ten 
together.” (vol. 1, p. 204.) 


From two to four, P. M., caps and gowns are laid aside, 
and that period is universally and invariably devoted to 
hard exercise—walking, (or constetutionalizing, as cantabs 
and Englishmen generally term it,) rowing, cricket, &c. 
At four o’clock, the cap and gown are resumed, and all, 
students and fellows, assemble in the hall for dinner. The 
table of the noblemen, fellows, and fellow-commoners, is 
on a raised dais at one end-—and their fare is more sump- 
tuous than the rest—“ three courses, with port and sherry, 
in addition to the malt liquor, and abundance of orderly 
and well-dressed waiters.”” The bachelors, “ most of them 
scholars reading for fellowships, and nearly all of them 
private tutors,” sit by themselves at a table against the 
wall next below the fellows. This table “has less state ” 
than that of the fellows, but “more mirth and brilliancy ; 
many a good joke seems to be going the rounds.” After 
hall is lounging time—some stroll in the grounds—some 
resort to the reading room to look over the papers and 
periodicals, and “many assemble at wine parties to chat 
over a frugal dessert of oranges, biscuits and cake, and 
sip a few glasses of not remarkably good wine.” These 
entertainments are the most common, being cheap and 
convenient, and taking place at a time when no one ever 
pretends to work. 


“ At six, P.M., the chapel bell rings again. The attendance is 
more numerous now than it was in the morning. On Saturday 
evenings, Sundays, and saint’s days, the students wear surplices in- 
stead of their gowns, and very innocent and exemplary they look in 
them. It must be owned that their conduct in chapel is very order- 
ly and proper, considering the great opportunities afforded for sub- 
dued conversation by the way in which they are crowded together 
in kneeling. After chapel, the evening reading begins in earnest. 
Most of the cantabs are late readers, so that supposing one of them 
to begin at seven, he will not leave off before half-past eleven, thus 
clearing more than four hours’ consecutive work, his only intermis- 
sion being to take a cup or two of tea, sometimes, but not often, 
accompanied by a slice of bread and butter. One solid meal a day 
is the rnle; even when they go out to sup, asa reading-man does 
perhaps once a term and a rowing-man perhaps twice a week, they 
eat very moderately, though their potations are sometimes of the 
deepest. Some students go to their private tutors in the evenings ; 
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not unfrequently two or three meet in one anothers’ rooms alter- 
nately, to read some classical author or talk problems together—a 
very sociable way of acquiring learning. 

oe j . ino ’ re . ; 

Such is the reading man’s day; as to how the rowing-man 
passes his, I say nothing for the present. He is the abnormal de- 
velopment of the type, and the consideration of his pursuits need 
not now be dwelt upon.” (vol. 1, p. 28.) 


Such is the daily routine of College life. Let us now 
look a little at the work that is done, and the manner in 
which it is accomplished. It is perhaps needless to re- 
mind our readers that at Cambridge great stress is laid 
upon mathematical studies; so much so, that in all the 
Colleges, (in Trinity, however, less than the others,) profi- 
ciency in mathematics is essential to success in every- 
thing. The candidate for the highest classical honours, 
(the classical tripos as it is termed,) whatever be his dis- 
taste for such studies, “ is obliged, as a preliminary, to ob- 
tain a place in that mathematical list which is headed by 
the senior wrangler, (the first mathematician of the gra- 
duating class,) and tailed by the wooden spoon.” ‘This 
“preliminary ” is of course a terrible bore to the classical 
men—who, when they fail in it, “claim to be considered 
victims and martyrs.” 


“The question,” says our author, “has often been put to me, 
‘why did you, with your classical tastes, go to Cambridge rather 
than Oxford? “To which I always reply that there is more classi- 
cal learning to be picked up at Cambridge than I could ever hope 
to acquire. The truth is, that the cantabs are just as good scholars 
as the Oxonians, the former excelling in Greek, and the latter in 
Latin ;* only at Cambridge you are dosed with mathematics into the 
bargain.” (vol. 1, p. 95.) 


And in another place he says— 


“The Cambridge men read classics and mathematics, the Oxford 
men classics and logic. This is the great pervading difference.” 


But let us proceed to the Freshman’s first examination. 
This is the College Easter term examination—familiarly 


* It might also be said that the Oxford scholarship was more elegant, the 
Cambridge more accurate, ‘The mutual banter of the Universities will illus- 
trate both these distinctions. The Oxonians used to say that the Cambridge 
men never could write good Latin prose; the latter retorted that there never: 
was an Oxford man who knew the difference between év and yj.” (vol. 1, p. 
1817, note.) 
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called “the May ”—at which all the classes are examin- 
ed upon the lecture-room subjects of the year immediate- 
ly preceding. And with the author we say, we “can’t 
give you a better idea of it than by copying the first page 
verbatim et literatim.” 


THUCYDIDES. LIB. IV. 
Trinity Cotiecs, June, 1841. 

“JT, (1,) What do we learn of the life, station, and character of 
Thucydides, from his own writings? (2,) What is assigned as the 
date of his birth? (2,) What account is given of his first vocation 
to write history, and with what probability? (4,) Is it probable 
that he survived the end of the war? (5,) What opportunities had 
he of acquiring information? (6,) What period of time is embraced 
by his history? (7,) By whom was it continued; and from what 
writers do we derive our knowledge of the history of Greece, down 
to the time when it became a Roman province? (8,) How far do 
you concur in the opinion expressed by Thucydides in the words 
doxet TOANA vapilecOar piv Aaxedutpovtors Karnyopety dé ’AOnvaewy? (9,) Quote 
from this book instances of the évapyéa, the dé€e:s rounrna, and the 
Tapovpordoets, maptowasls, dvTBécets and mapovopdorat, attributed by Dionysi- 
us, of Halicarnassus, to the style of Thucydides. (10,) What wri- 
ters have imitated Thucydides? Quote instances of imitation. 

“TI, (1,) Give an account of the Athenian Constitution, as it 
existed at the period of the Peloponessian war. (2,) How did it 
differ from that established by Solon? (8,) What were the prin- 
cipal political measures introduced by Pericles? and what was their 
effect upon the Athenian character aud polity? (4,) What were 
the principal parties at this time in Athens, and by whom respec- 
tively led? (5,) What is meant by % émpayeyia? Whom do we 
hear of as filling that station ? 

“TIT. (1,) What is the date of Aristophane’s play of Irmets? Give 
a brief account of its plot. Translate the following lines, and refer 
to the passages in this book, which illustrate them. 

(2,) kat mpdny y enod 
pagav pepay dros éy Tid Aaxwyexiy 
mavoupyérard mus meptopapwy dqapricas 
abrés mapeOnke thy Ex’ tuod pepaypévnv. 
‘Tn. 54, 599. 
(3,) éAGoded Doty dvrowdrn pera ray Tidy 
omovoav pepovea TH wOAEL Kiorny mréav 
GroxetporovnOivat rpis dv Tn exxAnaiae 
Ei. 665, 899. 
(4.) Quote any other passages from Aristophanes which have refer- 
ence to, or illustrate events recorded in this book. (5,) Mention 
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any instances in the tragedians of such allusions to the political 
events of the day. (6,) Quote the lines in Euripides, supposed to 
have reference to Cleon, and the passage in Plato relating to the 
battle of Delium. 

“TV, Nicacav rat Tnyas cat "Tporgiiva «at Avatar, @ ob rodénw &\aBov [& 
Aakxedatpovioc] GdN Grd ris mporepas EvpBdcews. Cap. 21. 

“(1, What was the situation of Nica and Unyat? Explain their 
importance to the contending parties, and refer to any passages of 
Thucydides which illustrate it. (2,) What was the political condi- 
tion of Tpogv and Axéa? (2,) What is meant by 4 tporépa f6pBacrs 2 
Give its date and the circumstances which led to it. What was its 
effect upon the Athenian empire?” (vol. 1, p. 89.) 


What would the Seniors in our American Colleges say 
to this Freshman examination paper? And this, be it ob- 
served; is but a portion of a single examination. Our lim- 
its forbid our extracting in extenso the entire examination 
papers of the Freshman “May,” (of 1841,) which our 
author gives in the Appendix to his second volume. They 
occupy thirty closely printed pages (276-306.) The spe- 
cimen given above will convey a general notion of the 
thorough and accurate knowledge which is required of 
the subject matters. It may be well, however, to give an 
abstract of the contents of these papers. The first is upon 
Euclid, and consists of twenty-two questions—(theorems 
and problems)—in plane trigonometry. Then comes a pa- 
per upon the Agamemnon of A’schylus. In this twenty- 
two lines are given to be translated into English ; then 
follow certain questions upon the passage ; then twenty- 
three lines more for translation, with questions upon them; 
then twenty-eight lines more; then about thirty lines, 
which it is required to “translate into English verse or 
Latin lyrics ;” then fourteen lines of Milton to “ translate 
into Greek iambics.” The next paper consists of six pa- 
ges of questions upon the Agamemnon, interspersed with 
illustrative quotations from other Greek authors, which 
are to be translated and explained. We give a short spe- 
cimen. 


“(2,) What view does A'schylus take of the duty incumbent 
upon Orestes of avenging his father’s death? Quote any passages 
from the Choephore or Eumenides, illustrative of this point. (3,) 
Under what form was the duty of vengeance for the death of a kins- 
man retained in the Athenian laws? What was the legal form of 
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proceeding’in cases of manslaughter or accidental homicide 2” (vol. 
2, appendix, p. 284.) 


The next paper is upon Thucydides. It is required to 
translate about a closely printed 8vo. page of Greek into 
English, and not quite a page of English into Greek prose 
—with such trifles as the following thrown in. “Trans- 
late accurately the following sentences, pointing out the 
difficulties, and stating briefly the different translations 
which have been proposed and the ground for that which 
you adopt.” Then follow the four passages referred to. 
(p. 290.) The next paper is a series of questions upon 
Thucydides, occupying over six pages—a portion of which 
we have already quoted ante. (p. 19.) The next paper 
comprises the Latin examination. It is required to trans- 
late Epistles X. and XI. of Cicero to Atticus, (about two 
pages 8vo.,) and to answer some historical questions upon 
them. Then follows one of Horace Walpole’s letters, 
which is to be translated into Latin. The next paper is 
composed of about four pages of questions upon the letters 
of Cicero given in the preceding. ‘The general character 
of these questions may be gathered from the following 
specimen which we take at random. 


“4, Describe municipium, colonia, prefectura. What was the 
origin, and what the success of the social war? How was it con- 
nected with the civil troubles of Sylla’s time? ‘ Negat, ex foederato 
populo quemquam potuisse, nisi is populus fundus factus esset, in 
hance civitatem venire. ‘Civi Romano licet esse Gaditanum, sive 
exsilio, sive postliminio, sive rejectione hujus civitatis.’ Explain all 
these terms. What was the object of the law of Crassus, and Scee- 
vola, and other similar ones? Mention the several steps by which 
the Roman citizenship was communicated to the whole empire. 
What was the history of Cesar’s colony at Como, and how did it 
help to bring on the civil war? Who was Cornelius Balbus, and 
on what occasion had Cicero spoken in his behalf?” 


The next paper is on plane trigonometry—solutions of 
problems as well as demonstrations of theorems.* The 


* We have given no specimens of the mathematical papers, both for the 
purpose of economizing space, and also because at a University so famous for 
mathematics as Cambridge, the examinations upon this subject, it will be 
taken for granted, are thorough and searching. Besides, as we are writing 
for the information of the general reader, rather than the scholar or the sci- 
entific mind, we omit what, from its entire technical nature, would be unin- 
telligible to him. 
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algebra paper for this year, the author tells us, is want- 
ing. Having thus given at some length, and, we fear, to 
the majority of our readers, more tediousness, a detailed 
account of the Freshman examination. we will merely 
give a list of the various subjects upon which the second 
and third year men are examined at the same time. But 
to form a complete idea of the minute, critical, and search- 
ing nature of the questions, the reader must turn to the 
Appendix (vol. 2, p. 307) and read for himself. 

Second Year Examination.—The Phedo of Plato; the 
Four Gospels; Mechanics; Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus ; Conic Sections and Newton; Paley’s Natural The- 
ology ; Butler’s Sermons ; Stewart’s Outlines (of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind ;) Euclid : Optics ; Hydrosta- 
tics; and two papers on the theory of Equations and Pro- 
blems. 

Third Year Examination.—Astronomy ; Newton and 
Dynamics; Problems ; Miscellaneous Questions ; Butler’s 
Analogy ; Paley’s Evidences ; Acts of the Apostles ; He- 
rodotus ; Virgil’s Georgics; Aristotle’s Ethics. 


“ Examinations in our [American] Colleges,” savs Mr. Bristed, 
we fear, with too much truth, “are seldom considered very impor- 
tant affairs to either party concerned in them. But at Cambridge, 
the College and University examinations are the staple and life of 
the whole system. They are the only recognized standards of merit, 
except a few prizes for essays and poems ; their results are publish- 
ed in all the London papers, as regularly as the English Queen’s 
last drive, or the Spanish Queen’s last revolution—their rewards are 
not only honorary but pecuniary, coming to the successful candi- 
dates in the shape of books, plate, or hard cash, from the value of 
five dollars to that of five hundred or more; and in extent of read- 
ing requisite, accuracy of execution demanded and shortness of time 
allotted, they are surpassed by no examinations on record. At the 
detail of the requisites which they exact, and the performances 
which they elicit, I have seen grave divines and professors on this 
side of the water shake their heads doubtingly; so I do not startle 
you too much at first, but begin gently with the first year’s one, 
ranking, as you might suppose, among the easier examinations, for 
it is limited in its range, and you have a general idea of the work 
before you, whereas in a Tripos the only thing you can be certain of 
is that there is nothing which you may not be asked.” (vol. 1, p. 92.) 


But let us look a little into the mode in which the un- 
dergraduate trains and prepares himself for these severe 
trials. We will let our author give his own account. 
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“ During thethree terms of your collegiate year, extending from 
the twentieth of October, or thereabout, nearly to the end of May, you 
have been lectured on three classical subjects, a Greek tragedy, 4 
book or speech of a Greek historian or orator, and a ditto of a Latin 
ditto. Of course you are able to translate them anywhere, and ex- 
plain all the different readings and interpretations. But this is not 
half the battle—scarcely a third of it. You will require a vast heap 
of collateral and illustrative reading after this fashion. 

“Our play was the Agamemnon of A%schylus. Now for the 
question paper, or, as it is often called, the ‘cram’ paper; you must 
first make yourself master of everything connected with the Greek 
stage arrangements, and the history of the Greek drama, for which 
you make large draughts upon Donaldson’s Greek Theatre, Miller 
on the Humenides, (translated,) and Miiller’s History of Greek 
Literature. Next, you get up all you can find relating to the dra- 
matis persone ; then all the parallel passages collectable, wherein 
Greeks, Romans, or English, may be supposed to have imitated old 
Atschylus. Then you fortify your Greek geography, make maps 
of the signal fires’ route from Troy, &e. Finally, you ought to have 
read the other two plays of the Trilogy, for you are likely to be 
asked something about them ; perhaps there may be a nice little bit 
of the Eumenides set, which is not to be understood by the light of 
Nature. Similarly for the fourth book of Thucydides, you cram up 
everything you can about everybody mentioned in Thucydides gene- 
rally, and this book particularly, taking in much of Thirlwell, and 
Bockh, and Miiller’s Dorians, and the like. And for the tenth and 
eleventh books of Cicero to Atticus, (that was our Latin subject,) 
all your knowledge of the great men of that period, and of the legal 
matters incidentally brought in, (e.g. marriage, inheritance, Comi- 
tia,) will be put into requisition. One little bagatelle I had almost 
forgotten. You will have to turn English prose into Greek and 
Latin prose, English verse into Greek Iambic ‘Trimeters, and part of 
some chorus in the Agamemnon into Latin, and possibly also into 
English verse. This is the ‘composition,’ and it is to be done, re- 
member, without the help of books or any other assistance. 

‘“ Now either of the three subjects opens a pretty wide field be- 
fore you, quite wide enough to bewilder a tyro, and here it is that 
the genius of your private tutor comes into play. Private tuition is 
nowhere alluded to in the University or College statutes ; it is en- 
tirely a personal and individual matter; yet it is, after the examina- 
tions, the great feature of the University instruction, and the public 
lectures haye come to be entirely subordinate to it. he English 
private tutors, in many points, take the place of the German profes- 
sors; true, they have not the same explicit University sanction, but 
an equivalent for this is found in the final examination for degrees 
which they have all passed, and no man, who has not taken a good 
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degree, expects or pretends to take good men into his ‘team.’ Of 
course inferior ‘coaches’ will do for inferior men—7 ot for oAdoF, 
Of late there has been some out-cry against private tuition ; but if 
not absolutely a vital, it is certainly an important element in the 
whole system, nor should it be suffered as a necessary evil, but ad- 
mitted as a positive good. -One eflect of doing away with it would 
be to throw all classical honours into the hands of the public-school 
men. Your ‘Eton boy’ is a young man of nineteen, at least two 
years in advance of a Yale or Harvard valedictorian in all classical 
knowledge, and in all classical elegancies immeasurably ahead of him. 
The only way in which you can bring up an inadequately prepared 
man to ‘hold a candle’ to such competitors, is by diligent personal 
attention to him. Travis certainly put more into me in seven months 
than I could have acquired by my own unassisted labours in two 
years ; and of his exertions in my behalf I shall always retain a 
grateful memory. But even with the best tutor—and it is not every 
man who can get a Travis to coach him,—you must make up your 
mind to read six times as much as you can make use of on the pa- 
pers, since you can only calculate the general run of the questions 
in them without being able to make sure of any individual one.”* 
(vol. 1, pp. 92-94.) 


The examinations are conducted in the hall— the ta- 
bles decked with green baize instead of white linen, and 
the goodly joints of beef and mutton, and dishes of smoking 
potatoes, replaced by a profusion of stationery.” At nine, 
A. M., they begin. 


“ At one, ‘close your papers, gentlemen,’ says the examiner, who 
has been solemnly pacing up and down all the time. (This exam- 
iner is never your College lecturer or tutor, and of course never your 
private tutor.) At two, the hall assumes its more legitimate and 
welcome guise, dinner being thrown back two hours; at four, the 
grinding begins again, and lasts till eight ; at night, there is a sup- 
per put on specially for the occasion. How that supper is demol- 
ished ! what loads of cold beef and lobster vanish before the exam- 
iners! Young ladies sometimes picture to themselves students as 
delicate, pale youths, who live on toast and tea. Never was therea 
greater mistake. Men who study in earnest, eat in earnest. A se- 
nior wrangler sat opposite me one summer at the scholars’ table, 
and to see that man perform upon a round of beef was a curiosity. 

“Thus passed four days; eight hours a day thinking and writing 
together at full speed; two or three hours of ‘cramming’ in the 


* “ All examination papers are printed at the Pitt Press in the most mys- 
terious way, and only leave the printer’s hands about five minutes before 
they are submitted to the students, when they are sent to the examiner in a 
sealed packet, by a trusty messenger.” (p. 95, note.) 
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intervals, for though the principle and theory is never to look at a 
book during an examination, or indeed for two or three days before, 
that your mind may be fresh and vigorous, few men are cool enough 
to put this into practice; and long lounges at night, very different 
from the ordinary constitutional.” (vol. 1, p. 98.) 


And now, lastly, as to “the marks” which are given 
for these thirty-two hours of full speed writing. 


“ All the papers together are worth 3000, (three thousand,) but 
no one gets full marks. This is owing partly to the great extent of 
the ‘cram’ papers, which are purposely made to cover as much 
ground as possible, that every one may find something in them he 
can do; and partly to the fact that the same man is seldom (I may 
say never indeed) first both in classics and in mathematics. The 
best man ru the year has from 2000 to 2400. The ordinary limit 
of the first class is 1200, but this standard is sometimes raised, for 
one feature of Cambridge examinations is, that they go by breaks, 
rather than by the actual number of marks, that is, by relative 
rather than positive merit ; and it is this which makes it so difficult 
to predict your place with any thing like certainty. As the great- 
est accuracy is required by all the examiners, and the greatest ele- 
gance by most of them, you must not only be solicitous for how 
much you have done, but for how you have done it. A little well 
polished up is worth more than a great deal turned off carelessly ; 
and you often find in the fourth or fifth class, unfortunates who have 
covered as much paper as the head man. There are, say one hun- 
dred and thirty Freshmen, who are arranged in nine classes, the 
first class varying from twenty to thirty. Fifty marks will prevent 
one from being ‘ posted,’* but there are always two or three too 
stupid, as well as idle, to save their ‘post.’ These drones are post- 
ed separately, as ‘not worthy to be classed,” and privately slauged 
afterwards by the Master and Seniors. Should a man be posted 
twice in succession, he is generally recommended to try the air of 
some small College, or devote his energies to some other walk of 
life.” (vol. 1, p. 101.) 


We have thus endeavoured to give our readers a tole- 
rably full account of one of the ordinary College examina- 
tions at an English University. Our limits forbid our 
doing more. Ab uno disce omnes. ‘The examinations for 
scholarships, which are generally open to second and third- 
year men, are of course much more severe. For some 
idea of them, we must refer the reader to our author’s 


* « Plucked” is applied to those who at the Senate House or University 
examination are refused degrees. 
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Appendix. (vol. 2, p. 367.) The Senate House examina- 
tions for University honours—the mathematical tripos 
(generally spoken of as “the degree examination,”) and 
the classical tripos (termed “the tripos”)—the first men 
in which are called respectively “senior wrangler” and 
“senior classic”—are absolutely appalling, (Vide Appen- 
dix, vol. 2, pp. 899 and 428 ;) and when we are told that 
it is not very unusual for men “ to floor ” these papers (i. e. 
answer fully and correctly all the questions) within the 
time assigned, it really appears almost incredible. Then 
there are the examinations of Fellowships, which are of a 
wider range, and, consequently, proportionably more diffi- 
cult. We give the author’s enumeration of the different 
examinations and trials of all kinds which exist at Trinity. 


“ Trinity —Annual examination of Freshmen in Classics and 
Mathematics ; of Senior Sophs in Classics, Mathematics, and Divini- 
ty; two examinations annually of the Junior Sophs in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Divinity ; prizes for English declamations, Latin 
declamations, and English Essay, open to third-year men; prizes for 
reading in chapel, (the scholars who read the lessons of the day ;) 
English essay prize for Bachelors. Annual examinations for schol- 
arships, open to Junior and Senior Sophs; ditto for Fellowships, 
open to all Bachelors.” 


Thus it will be seen that the great and distinguishing 
feature of the English University, is the rigid examination 
—not a mere matter of form, as is too often the case with 
us—but a thorough and accurate sifting of the student’s 
acquirements. And it is here that we must commence 
the work of reform in our American Colleges. That a 
thorough reform in this particular is very much needed, 
we think no one who is acquainted with the mode in 
which examinations are conducted in our colleges, will be 
disposed to deny. We believe, for the most part, that 
written examinations are very little resorted to in our 
Colleges—in most, perhaps, they are entirely unknown. 
Now, as to the question, whether written examinations 
are preferable to oral—we are not disposed to enter upon 
it. Much may be said in favour of both methods, and we 
believe a proper mixture of the two would be preferable 
to the exclusive use of either. But the great practical 
advantage which the written examination has over the 
oral, is 2n the economy of time. To examine each student 
orally, eight hours a day, for four days, is impossible. 
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True, the same questions which require so many hours to 
answer fully in writing, might be answered in a very 
much shorter time viva voce. But, supposing that they 
could be answered in a tenth or a twentieth of the time— 
it would still be more time than could be possibly devoted 
to each student. In the written examination, all being 
examined together, it consumes no more time than would 
the thorough oral examination of a single student. But, 
practically, what is the “examination ” to which the stu- 
dents in our Colleges are subjected? As a general rule, 
each member of a class is examined in each department 
for from five to ten, or, at the utmost, fifteen minutes. If 
he happens to get something simple, or something which 
he may chance to know, well and good;—he escapes 

“posting,” perhaps comes off with flying colours ; if, on 
the contrary, however well prepared he may be, general- 
ly, on the subject, he should get something with which he 
is not familiar, and so balks and blunders, he necessarily 
gets a low mark from the professor examining, and “his 
standing ” in his class is lowered thereby. Itis very true, 
what is often urged by the defenders of our system, that 
examinations have not the same weight with us in deter- 
mining scholarship and awarding College honours, as they 
have in the English Colleges, because they are merely 
supplementary to the daily examinations in the recitation 
room, where professor and student are thrown together in 
a manner unknown to the institutions of the old country 
—that our professors stand more in the position of their 
private tutors—that they therefore have, from their con- 
stant intercourse with the students during the term, am- 
ple means of accurately weighing their rival claims, and 
determining their relative positions. This is all very true, 
and very well, so far as it goes. But it does not go far 
enough. The ‘professor may be able to say with tolerable 
certainty, that such and such students have worked best 
and most uniformly during the session—that they have 
been the best prepared upon the limited tasks daily as- 
signed for recitation ;--but in order thoroughly to sift a 
student’s knowledge of any subject—to determine the real 
amount and accuracy of his acquaintance with any spe- 

cial department of study—a thorough, searching, and con- 
tinuous examination upon it is absolutely essential. A good 
memory and habits of plodding industry, may enable one, 
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day by day, to answer questions, even with precision, upon 
a few pages freshly conned over, and yet .at the end of a 
few months there may be an infinitesimal quantity re- 
tained and assimilated. And this suggests another defect 
in our College examinations. For the most part they are 
confined strictly to what the student has been over and re- 
viewed in the text book... This renders the examination a 
mere recitation, and a few days hard “cramming” will 
enable one, whose standing during the term has been in- 
different, to rank at the examination among the first— 
perhaps (as we have sometimes known) even ahead of 
those who have been faithful and diligent throughout the 
whole session’s work—-who have “borne the burden and 
heat of the day.” The principle indeed seems to be, “Did 
I not agree with thee fora penny ;” and every one’s penny 
worth of knowledge, though scraped together at the elev- 
enth hour, is allowed to pass him over free—to pay his 
toll and ferryage from one academic stand-point to the 
other. Now we do not wish to be understood as impu- 
ting the least blame to the Faculty on this account. It is 
simply and inevitably the result of the imperfect system 
which they find in operation in all our Colleges, and which 
they cannot change or materially modify without running 
the risk of losing their students, and keeping off applicants 
from their doors. In illustration of this, we will mention 
a fact, for the accuracy of which we can vouch. One of 
our Colleges a few years ago adopted a system of grading 
the members of each class after every general examination, 
not unlike the method of classification employed at Trini- 
ty, which has been already mentioned ante. ‘Chose whose 
general average (i. e. the mark expressing their standing 
generally, and which was compounded from their average 
recitation mark during the term, and examination mark,) 
exceeded a certain number, were put in the first grade, (in 
alphabetical order ;) those whose general average fell 
short of this number, but exceeded a certain other num- 
ber, were arranged (also alphabetically) in the second 
grade; those below these were, in a similar manner, put 
in the third grade ; while those below the last, but still 
above a certain moderate number (termed the requisite 
average) were not classed or named—they constitute the 
6: moddoty Who were “allowed to pass;” lastly, those who 
fell below the requisite average were either not allowed 
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“to rise” (to the next higher College class,) or were re- 
quired, as a preliminary, to stand a satisfactory examina- 
tion, at such time as the Faculty might appoint (usually 
at the commencement of the following term) upon the de- 
partments in which they were deficient. The system was 
simple, beautiful, just. At first it worked admirably—it 
excited admiration, increased interest andeffort. Butthe 
novelty wore off. Students, having once attained the first 
grade, relaxed their efforts—perhaps unconsciously to 
themselves—and so lost place. The almost invariable 
effect of this was to discourage hopelessly or irritate out- 
rageously. The eternal song was, either “I’ve tried my 
best—and failed,” or 4?ve done as well as so-and-so, and 
been unjustly put below him.” The consequence was, 
frequent applications for dismission—and the College thus 
lost some of its best students. It was therefore found ne- 
cessary to abandon the system, so far as its most impor- 
tant feature was concerned—the public announcement of 
the grades. And so no doubt the institution of such rigor- 
ous and searching examinations, as those which exist at 
Trinity, would very speedily thin out, if not actually de- 
populate, our American Colleges. Our young men will 
generally be found frequenting those Colleges where they 
can have the most “fun ”—i. e. least work and the largest 
possible indulgence. Attempt to “work them hard,” or 
draw the reins of discipline too tightly in one College, and 
they immediately migrate to another, where, as they them- 
selves confess, they hope “to have an easier time.” This 
constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
a thorough reform in College education with us. Young 
men in this country have a greater liberty in the selection 
of the institution where “they will prosecute their stud- 
ies,” (whatever those may be, whether Greek or gam- 
bling, mathematics or tippling,) than anywhere else in the 
world. Being for the most part very young, it is a prime 
object of their ambition “to be men” as soon as possible 
—i. e. as much their own masters as possible. They are, 
therefore, naturally guided in their selection by the con- 
sideration that at one place they will be less under obser- 
vation and control than at another. Plausible, and not 
always scrupulous arguments, are ingeniously arrayed to 
beguile the indulgent parent, who sends the youth on his 
way, rejoicing, to the Alma Mater of his own choice, 
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laughing in his sleeve, perhaps, at having “sold the gov- 
ernor ;” at having really made him believe that “he was 
going to waste his time on ‘crabbed mathematics’ or 
‘useless’ Latin or Greek, instead of ‘taking his fun out,’ 
and ‘ going it while he is young.’ ” 

But to return to the subject of our College examinations, 
from which our malcontent and “ fast ” youths have drawn 
us aside. The imperfections of our examinations consist in 
their being too hasty, and therefore necessarily superficial, 
and in being for the most part too exclusively confined to 
the text book. To remedy the first objection, we ought 
to resort more extensively to the written method—devo- 
ting at least an entire day, morning and afternoon, to each 
department—and, in addition, give each student at least 
half an hour’s viva voce examination on the same depart- 
ment. To remedy the second, the questions set should not 
be all taken from the text-book, but should, at least one- 
half of them, be things the student has never seen before. 
This will test his knowledge of principles, his acquain- 
tance with the subject, as well as the lesson. For instance, 
follow the Cambridge method of giving him equations to 
work in algebra, and problems in geometry, and trignom- 
etry not in the text-book; give him portions of Latin and 
Greek to translate other than those which he has been con- 
ning over during the term; above all, require him to 
translate portions of English into those languages—the 
only true test, after all, of one’s acquaintance with them ; 
call upon him to show that he has been acquiring some- 
thing more than words; require him to make draughts 
upon his reason and judgment, as well as his memory. 
But alas! what is the use of making such suggestions ? 
The first College that attempts it will only reap the hon- 
our of martyrdom. Certainly none of our smaller and 
more local Colleges dare act fully uponthem. A College 
must have authority, reputation, prestige such as these 
can scarely hope to acquire, before it can attempt such 
sweeping changes in “the good old way.” Let our great 
institutions, like Yale and Harvard, which possess a wide- 
spread and national reputation, set the example, and the 
rest will be compelled in time to follow. But although 
much cannot be affected at once in the way of rendering 
the ordinary undergraduate examinations real tests and 
trials of scholarship, there is one improvement in our Sys- 
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tem which we would suggest, which is not only practica- 
ble, but, we think, imperatively demanded as an act of 
simple justice to all parties—Faculty and students—and 
the adoption of which, we doubt not, would be universal- 
ly hailed as a great improvement. At the final examina- 
tion for degrees, let the competitors for Colleze honours be 
examined by themselves, apart from those who merely wish 
“to pass through College ”—-the mo... Let this competi- 
tion be voluntary—but let it be a real struggle. Let the 
first in the class be thoroughly and severely sifted. Let 
every means be employed to discover accurately what and 
how much each one knows. Let there be no room for the 
operation of chance in the matter. Let every one be so 
effectually sounded and pumped that the Faculty may be 
assured--that his friends may be assured—that (hardest 
point of all) he himself may be assured that his stored up 
cistern—his waters of knowledge—his stream of learning 
-—much or little—deep or shallow—-clear or muddy—has 
been drawn out, analyzed and carefully measured. We 
wiil then have no more complaints of “ unlucky portions,” 
“unexpected questions,” “momentary embarrassment,” 
“ partiality,” &c., &c. Let the examination, in short, be 
such as to satisfy every one as to how much each com- 
petitor knows, or—-how little. When this is done in our 
Colleges, and not until then, will College honours be 
awarded with unerring justice and precision, and become 
worthy of the most strenuous and untiring efforts of the 
ambitious youth. It is impossible to elevate the standard 
of scholarship in our country until there is some more cer- 
tain mode of settling one’s pretensions to it. With us, at 
present, there is absolutely no test of one’s attainments in 
any department of knowledge. The mere fact of having 
taken “an honour” at College, is none. The honours are 
supposed, it is true, to be given to “the best” in the class. 
But independently of the uncertainty of this being really 
the case, from the very hasty, imperfect, and superficial 
nature of our examinations, as we have just been endea- 
vouring to show, it is not very clear in what respect the 
honour men are “best.” Is it in mathematics, classics, 
mental or moral philosophy, or in composition and decla- 
mation? It may be said the “best” are those whose ave- 
rage standing in all departments is best. But we need 
some nicer discrimination. Many of our graduates with 
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honours become teachers. Their recommendations are, 
that they have taken such an honour, or such “an ap- 
pointment,” (to deliver an oration in public,) but what is 
their knowledge of the various subjects which they under- 
take to teach? We believe this difficulty, which we re- 
gard as a really serious one, is only to be obviated by the 
institution of the prize system—by holding out a certain 
specific reward for certain specific excellence. And of 
course it must be obyious that the mere pecuniary value 
of the reward will not always—perhaps not generally— 
be the chief stimulus to exertion. The honour of surpass- 
ing others in some distinct struggle—when there is a cer- 
tain issue made—and where success will depend solely 
and entirely upon one’s acquaintance with a specific sub- 
ject—will always be the great incitement. Moreover, to 
attain high excellence, men must have some speczalité. 
One of the great errors in our whole system of education 
—school as well as College--is the attempt to cram so 
many subjects down the student’s mental throat, that he 
either rejects them all through nausea, or, at any rate, 
neither digests nor assimilates a single one of them. To 
have “taken the prize”’ in Latin, in Greek, in mathema- 
tics, in mental philosophy, in logic, in history, in any of 
the natural sciences, or in whatever the subject may be, 
would, generally speaking, be a greater distinction, and 
be therefore more coveted and striven for, than (at least 
under our present system) to have graduated with even a 
high honour. Not that we would wish to weaken the 
already feeble hold which College honours have on the 
desires of our undergraduates—(feeble, however, partly in 
consequence of their vagueness already alluded to)—-but 
because in our almost despair of ever making our exami- 
nations for honours so thorough as to be an infallible test 
of merit, we would institute certain partial examinations 
which, as far as they went, might at least be made so. We 
say we almost despair of ever making our examinations 
for College honours so thorough as to be an infallible test 
——and we say so advisedly. The genius of our people, 
we fear, will not admit of it. How many competitors for 
the place of senior wrangler would any of our senior 
classes furnish--even assuming (though this might almost 
seem assuming everything) that they were profoundly 
read in mathematics, classics, &c., if they were to be sub- 
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jected to s7x days examination in mathematics alone—five 
and a half hours a day? Thirty-three hours of uninter- 
mitted writing—of strained effort! But we might tempt 
some of our students to try their hands at a bit of Latin or 
Greek prose, (perhaps, in time, a copy of Latin hexameters 
or Greek iambics,) or an historical essay—or a mathe- 
matical solution.* But the truth is, in the English Uni- 
versities, College and University honours and distinctions 
are the great prizes—they really possess a high value, not 
only with respect to fame, but pounds, shillings, pence. 
Let us see what it is which makes it so well worth a man’s 
while to train for and pass through the fiery ordeal of these 
literary experzmenta crucis in old England. Let us hear 
Mr. Bristed. 


“The publicity given to College and University honours, and the 
importance assigned to them, have been already more than once al- 
luded to. They exceed anything of which we have any conception 
in our academical institutions. ‘True, the publicity does not come 
in the same way ; there is no crowding of Commencements to hear 
the young men make speeches ; but if a comparatively small num- 
ber of the public come to gaze at the successful student, his name 
goes forth to all who read the papers—for in every newspaper not 
only the results of the degree examination and the University pri- 
zes, but all the College examinations and College prizes are con- 
spicuously reported. When I was elected scholar of Trinity, Dr. 
Whewell thought it worth while to write express to Mr. Everett, 
announcing the fact in advance of the press, as if our minister would 
be justified in regarding it as a sort of national matter. When an 


* With reference to these prizes we would further suggest that the exami- 
mations for them should be conducted not exclusively by the Faculty, but by 
them conjointly, with a committee of examiners chosen by the Board of Visit- 
ors (Query—While upon the subject of reform may we not most respectfully 
venture to ask whether it is so called on the ducus a non principle?) from 
their own body. This would not only give the affair more eclat, but would 
be more satisfactory to our students generally, who being for the most part 
very young, cannot altogether divest themselves of a certain school-boy dis- 
trust of the teacher, and sensitive jealousy of authority. The Alumni in one 
of our Colleges, several years ago, instituted a prize (of fifty dollars we be- 
lieve) for the best essay (English) ae a given subject, to be contended for 
by the Senior Class. We believe, however, no subject has ever been an- 
nounced. The fact is, it has been found almost impossible to bring the Alum- 
ni together. Why do they not keep up the good old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon 
custom of dining together once a year (on Commencement day) and inviting 
the new batch of B. A’s to meet them. ‘They would then be sure of a meet- 
ing for the transaction of business, and the esprit de corps which such gather- 
ings would awaken and cherish, would, in itself, do much towards increasing 
the prosperity and usefulness of their Alma Mater. 
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acquaintance of mine, who was related to a member of the cabinet, 
wished for a start in the diplomatic line, the statesman’s first ad- 
vice to him was, ‘be sure to get a wranglership.’ As to the first 
men of the year, they are no end of celebrities for the time being. 
A small biography of the senior wrangler is usually published in 
some local paper near his native place, thence transferred to the 
Cambridge papers, and from them copied widely into other jour- 
nals ; while the school which sent up the University scholar and se- 
nior classic, generally takes care that something shall be said about 
him. But the honour is far from being the only point of the temp- 
tation. All these examinations, except the two triposes,* bring 
with them some solid testimonial in the shape of books, plate or 
money—more generally the last, and sometimes to a very conside- 
rable amount. A Trinity scholarship is worth £60 a year, if the 
holder remains constantly in residence—£40 to most men, accord- 
ing to the extent to which they usually avail themselves of it. Some 
of the small College scholarships are worth £100 per annum. A 
Fellowship gives an income of from £200 to £400. A friend of 
mine was, during his third year, between ‘school exhibitions, Col- 
lege scholarships and prizes, and the University scholarship, in the 
receipt of more than seventeen hundred dollars ; and as his expenses 
did not exceed half that sum, he was a gainer to the amount of the 
other half by receiving his education. Indeed, it is a common say- 
ing, and hardly an exaggerated one, that a poor student, by taking 
a high degree, supports not only himself, but his mother and sisters 
for life.” (vol. 1, pp. 201, 202.) 


Now, if the importance attached to College distinctions 
in England is not overrated, and their value to those who 
attain them not exaggerated, it is not surprising that the 
struggle for them should be as keen and earnest as it is. 
Now, it is true, that in our country they never can have 
the same importance -and value. In the first place, none 
of our Colleges can ever have the prestige that attaches 
to Oxford and Cambridge. They are too modern—too 
numerous—too local. None of them have anything like 
a great national reputation. The greatest honours, there- 
fore, won in them, are things done in a corner—utterly 
unknown beyond a very small circle—not attracting the 
attention of even the very small number of scholars or 
men of letters of whom the country may boast. Nor do 
we believe that this state of affairs will ever be very much 
changed—at any rate, for many generations to come. But 


* « And even these indirectly, as they lead to small College Fellowships.” 
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because our examinations cannot have the importance 
and eclat which attaches to those of the great Universities 
of the old country, that is no reason why we should fold 
our arms, and with the oft repeated “ Ah! such a system 
does very well there, but if can never be made to work 
here,” rest contented with the imperfect and almost farcical 
proceedings which, in America, are called “ College exam- 
inations.” 


Art. VI.—Srir J. Srepuen’s Lectures on tue History or 
F Rance. 

Lectures on the History of France. By the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir James Srernen, K.C.B., L.L.D. Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 82 Cliff- 
street. 1852. 


Wuen we first took up the work which we propose to 
make the subject of this article, and glanced over the ta- 
ble of contents, we hoped to find that the author had added 
something material to a subject so little known to Eng- 
lish readers as the history of France. Of chronicles, me- 
moirs, letters, and historical fragments, we have enough, 
and more than enough; but if, except Sismondi’s great 
work, we have, properly speaking, no history of France 
in the French language,—for we do not except the labours 
of Nicholas Gilles, or Bernona Girara, or Merzeray, or 
Father Daniel, or Velly, and his continuator Villaret, or 
Anquetil. In the English language we have no history of 
France. Robertson, in his history of Charles V., occa- 
sionally glances at it ; Hallam has devoted the first chap- 
ter of his werk on the Middle Ages, to the early history 
of France; and Russell, in his history of modern Europe, 
brings up France, with the other states of Europe, in a 
sort of chronological way. Of the others, who have writ- 
ten of France, assuredly, we need make no mention. The 
selection of France, therefore, as the subject for his his- 
torical lectures, was, we think, wisely made by our author. 
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Guizot, in his “ Cours D’Historie Moderne,” informs us 
that in selecting for the subject of his lectures, a state 
whose history would best illustrate the progress of civili- 
zation, he adopted France, because in that country the 
social and intellectual condition was most fully developed. 
That he did not select England, because English civiliza- 
tion has been more particularly directed towards social 
perfection—to the amelioration of the exterior condi- 
tion of man—that the development of society has been 
more extended, more glorious in England than that of 
humanity—that social interests have taken a higher posi- 
tion, and exercised greater influence than general ideas— 
that the nation has appeared greater than the individual— 
that even the English philosophers, the men who seemed 
wholly devoted by their profession to the development of 
the intellect, Bacon, Locke and the Scotch writers, belong 
to the philosophical school, which may be termed practi- 
cal—-that even the great political and religious fermenta- 
tion of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced 
no great philosophical system, no great general doctrines, 
that have since been adopted by Europe—that although 
that great movement has been followed by great and ad- 
mirable results; although it has established rights and 
usages ; although it has acted powerfully, not only on so- 
cial relations, but on the minds of men, it has not eleva- 
ted nor increased, directly at least, the horizon of the hu- 
man mind—it has not lighted up one of those great intel- 
lectual flambeaux which illuminate a whole epoch—that 
in no country did religious belief exercise greater influ- 
ence over the conduct, the happiness and the sentiments 
of individuals, but that it did not produce any general and 
rational results—results which address themselves entire- 
ly to the human intellect—and he concludes, that under 
whatsoever point of view English civilization may be re- 
garded, it will always be found essentially social and 
practical. 

He further informs us that he did not seleet Germany, 
because in that country the development of civilization 
has been slow and tardy; and that the brutality of Ger- 
man manners has been proverbial in Europe for centuries 
—that, however, when under this gross appearance, we 
search for the comparative progress of the two fundamen- 
tal elements of civilization, we find that the intellectual 
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development iw Germany has always preceded and sur- 
passed the social development—that the human mind has 
advanced much more than the human condition—that 
great intellectual activity has existed in Germany for fifty 
years, and that great advances have been made in every 
department ; in philosophy, history, literature and poetry— 
that the social state, the public condition, has not only not 
made the same progress as the mind, but that there can 
be no comparison between the facts—that the want of ac- 
quaintance with the exterior world is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of all the great works of the mind in Germany, 
and that we recognize in reading them, that the ordinary 
transactions of life exercised upon the authors but little 
influence, and he concludes that as practical genius every 
where appears in England, so pure intellectual activity is 
the ruling characteristic of German civilization. 

He remarks of Italy, that Italian civilization has not 
been essentially practical like that of England, nor almost 
exclusively speculative like that of Germany,—that al- 
though neither great developments of individual intelli- 
gence, nor. of social ability and activity have been want- 
ing in Italy, yet that country seems to have been arrested 
in its progress, and that both society and the human mind 
appear to have become enervated and paralyzed. Of 
Spain, he observes, that there is no great social ameliora- 
tion, no philosophical system or fruitful institution, which 
Europe has derived from her. 

Of France, he says—that the intellectual and social de- 
velopment have never been wanting to each other—that 
men and society have there always marched, if not abreast, 
at least but at a little distance, one from the other——that 
by the side of great events, revolutions and public amelio- 
rations, we always perceive in French history general 
ideas and doctrines which correspond to them——that this 
double character of intellectual activity and practical 
ability, is impressed on all the great events in the history 
of France, on all the great classes of French society, and 
that it gives to them an aspect that is not found else- 
where.* 

Our author observes, that in selecting his subject he re- 
garded the state best adapted to his purpose to be that 


* Cours D’Hist. Mod., Tom. 1, pp. 14, 22. 
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which has maintained the most intimate and influential 
relations with the members of the great European or 
Christian commonwealth. 


“There are,” he observes, “natural feelings or prejudices which 
would predispose us to regard our own land, as forming such a cen- 
tre of the political system to which it belongs. I believe, however, 
that the more deliberate judgment of us all, will induce us rather to 
assign that distinction to France ; for among the temporal powers of 
the western world, monarchical France enjoyed the longest, if not 
the most abundant, possession of whatever constitutes national 
greatness ; such as unity and continuity of government; military 
power, loyalty and love of country, intellectual eminence, and skill 
in those social arts by which life is humanized and softened. In 
industry, and wealth, and commerce, in the great science of ruling 
man, in the love and the right use of freedom, and especially of 
spiritual freedom, England indeed has neither a superior nor a rival. 
In Northern Italy, it is true, art and science were approaching their 
meridian splendour, while France was yet scarcely emerging from 
mental darkness. The Germanic body, it may be admitted, was 
already holding in check the papal despotism, and preparing the 
way for the Reformation, and assuming its office of conservator of 
the national independence in Europe, before France had contributed 
anything to the general interests of mankind, or had learned to un- 
derstand or to prosecute her own. Yet, amid disasters so fearful, 
and so protracted as no other people have endured in modern times, 
the French have, during the last six centuries, from causes to be 
hereafter noticed, been the arbiters of peace and war in Europe; 
have borne to the other European States relations more intimate 
and more multiplied than have been maintained by any other power 
with its neighbours; have diffused their manners, their language, their 
literature, and their ideas, even among the most zealous antago- 
nists of their power; and have irresistibly attracted the gaze of all 
other people toward their policy, their institutions, and their won- 
derful succession of actors on the stage of public life among them— 
of actors whom we occasionally love, and not seldom abhor—whom 
we sometimes regard with admiration, but more often with amaze- 
ment—whose biographies compose the greater part of the history 
of their nation—who have left no heights of virtue or of wisdom 
unscaled, no depths of guilt or folly unfathomed, and who exhibit 
in the strongest: relief every conceivable variety of human character 
—unless, indeed, it be that they are unable to be dull. On the his- 
tory of this great people, I therefore propose to enter.” (pp. 5 and 6.) 


We will not cootest the reasons of either M. Guizot or 
our author, for selecting France as the subject of their his- 
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torical lectures, while we acquiesce entirely in the propri- 
ety of their choice; for if, as De Savigny observes, “the 
middle ages was a creative epoch, and it has for us the 
greater interest and importance, as it contains the origin 
of our own proper civilization;” France is the country 
where the development of that civilization has been un- 
questionably more uniform and regular, and the influence 
of which has been more direct and positive upon the other 
nations of Europe, than that exerted by any other State. 
That it has been more regular, is attested by the fact, 
that the monarchical government of France has been un- 
interrupted from the fifth century, down to the revolution 
at the conclusion of the eighteenth; and the regular suc- 
cession of its kings has only been disturbed in the early 
periods of its history, by the usurpations of the Carlovin- 
gian and Capetian races. In France, also, took place a 
more perfect contact and complete fusion of the Roman 
and German elements of society. In Italy and in Spain, 
the Roman element predominated, and it was scarcely 
perceived in England and the German States, while in 
France the political and judicial organization of the Ro- 
mans survived the conquest, and all that barbarism could 
appropriate, was seized upon and incorporated into the 
new institutions which were formed by Clovis and his suc- 
cessors. The feudal system, which we may term the 
greatest social and political institution of the middle ages, 
took root first in France, received there its fullest devel- 
opment, and survived longer than anywhere else,—for 
though its political influence was circumscribed about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, it then began to 
fall into decay, it was not finally extirpated until the revo- 
lution of 1789. The Crusades—that strange manifestation 
of the religious enthusiasm of the times, which, when 
viewed at a distance looks like unmitigated evil, but when 
observed more closely, may be regarded as one of the 
great elements in the progress of European civilization— 
took deeper hold of the popular mind in France, and its 
influence was more widely diffused, than in any other na- 
tion in Europe. Nor was the connection with the affairs 
of the Church so close and intimate in any other State as 
with France. That connection began early in the histo- 
ry of that country ;—there the monastic institutions took 
the deepest root, and all the great religious questions 
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which agitated Europe during the middle ages, were dis- 
cussed and solved in France. 

Our author has not examined the questions and institu- 
tions we have alluded to; he has imposed upon himself 
an easier task, and in a series of light historical essays he 
has skimmed over the surface of French history, and with- 
out connection or sequence in the order of events, he has. 
touched upon the decline and fall, successively, of the Ro- 
mano-Gallic province, the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
dynasties ; upon the anti-feudal influence of the munici- 
palities of France, and of the Eastern and Western Cru- 
sades ; on the influence of the judicial system, and the pri- 
vileged orders on the monarchy of France ; on the States- 
General of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries ; on the sources and management of the revenue ; on 
the power of the purse and the sword; on the wars of re- 
ligion ; on the administration of Richelieu, Colbert, and 
Louvois, and the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 
Such is the outline of the plan which our author has at- 
tempted to fill up in the pages before us, and he has dis- 
charged his task with various success. Sometimes he ap- 
proaches the style and elevation of history, as in his lec- 
tures on the absolute monarchy, as administered by Henry 
IV. and Louis XIV.; sometimes he accumulates reason 
upon reason, Without arriving at a useful or satisfactory 
conclusion ; and sometimes he wanders off into a purpose- 
less digression, as at the conclusion of his lecture on the 
Albigensian Crusades, which might well be mistaken for 
the stray pages of a review on ‘‘Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy.” 

He states the proposition, and elaborately discusses it : 
“ What were those abiding springs of action by the elastic 
power of which each of the Franco-Gallic dynasties suc- 
cessively arose with such similar energy, declined with 
such similar promptitude, fell into so similar a lifelessness, 
and made way for so similar an aristocratic usurpation ?” 
—and concludes after, as it appears to us, a very unne- 
cessary consumption of his own time and the patience of 
his audience, that “ the answer, so far at least as refers to 
the Merovingian race, may be comprised in the single 
word—Barbarism.” 

Wonderful, indeed, would have been the genius and 
good fortune of the “ long-haired kings,” if at such times 
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and with such materials as they had to employ, they could 
have constructed anything permanent, or could have ac- 
complished more than they did do—transmit a crown to 
successors of their own race, for a period of two hundred 
and forty years. As well might we enquire, Why did not 
the Saxon leaders, Hengist and Horsa, infuse vitality into 
the social life of their times, seize upon the chaotic ele- 
ments which lay disorganized around them, create a dyn- 
asty and transmit a crown to theirsuccessors? With 
powers limited by a rude aristocracy, which they had for 
the most part formed, without the precedents, or any of 
the forms of a previously organized state, without an ex- 
chequer, either nominally or substantially, and with the 
continued opposition of only partially subdued subjects, 
who still preserved the recollection of the institutions of 
the imperial government, which the barbarian had dis- 
placed, Clovis and his successors stumbled along in a 
blindfold way, and were able to preserve for future times 
nothing but the image of royalty. 

Our author proposes the same question as to the admin- 
istration of Charlemagne and his successors, and disposes 
of it in the same manner, by referring to the influence of 
barbarism, “the causes which transferred the domain of 
France from the second dynasty, to the third—from the 
lineage of Pepin to that of Hugues Capet.” M. Guizot, 
with abundant historical materials for the investigation, 
with his profound erudition, and with that critical inge- 
nuity which imparts such value to his literary labours, has 
examined every incident in the administration of Charle- 
magne, and as he has summed up the causes which led to 
the dissolution of his empire, we will use that summary as 
the answer to the question which Sir James Stephen has 
put. 


“You will remember,” observes M. Guizot to his audience, “that 
in exposing the state of Roman-Gaul and its inhabitants, old and 
new, after the great invasion, I proved that the two primitive asso- 
ciations of the German people—the tribe, governed according to the 
principles of liberty, and the warlike band, where military and aris- 
tocratic patronage prevailed—were both dissolved in passing on the 
Roman soil; for their institutions did not suit the new situation of 
the conquerors, who were, at the same time, proprietors, and were 
dispersed over a vast extent of territory. You have also seen Ro- 
man society, at least its general organization, and the force which 
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held it together—the imperial administration—become dissolved 
after the invasion. So that at the commencement of the eighth 
century, both Roman and German society had equally disappeared 
in French-Gaul, Charlemagne attempted to resuscitate them to- 
gether. He attempted to restore the empire and its unity, by re- 
establishing on the one part the Roman administration, and on the 
other the German nationnl assemblies and military patronage. He 
seized again, in some sort, on all the modes of association, on all the 
means of government which the Empire and Germany had known, 
and which lay disorganized and powerless, in order to restore their 
vigour, for his own profit. He was, at the same time, chief of warri- 
ors, President of the National Assemblies, and Emperor. He suc- 
ceeded fora moment. But it was, so to speak, a galvanized resur- 
rection. The principles of the imperial administration, those of the 
wandering band, and those of the free tribe of Germany, applied to 
a great society, were equally impracticable. No great society could 
be maintained. We must find the elements of it on the one side, in 
the minds of men, and on the other,in their social relations. But 
the moral state of the people at this epoch, was equally repugnant 
to every association, to every central or extended government. Men 
had then but few ideas, and those very contracted. The social rela- 
tions were rare and circumscribed. The horizon of thought and of 
life was extremely limited. On such conditions, a great society is 
impossible. What are the natural and necessary bonds of it? On 
the one part, the number and extent of social relations, and on the 
other the number and extent of the ideas by which men communi- 
eate with each other and are held together. Ina country, and ata 
period, when there were neither such relations nor numerous and 
extended ideas, evidently the bonds of a great society, of a great 
state, are impossible. That was precisely the character of the 
epoch with which we are now occupied. Then the fundamental 
conditions of a great society did not exist. Small societies and local 
governments, and both societies and governments, formed in some 
sort according to the measure of the ideas and the social relations 
then existing, were then alone possible. That alone, in effect, was 
established. 

“The elements of these small societies and of these local govern- 
ments were then all in existence. The possessors of the benefices 
held of the king, or the domains occupied by conquest, the counts, 
the dukes, and the governors of provinces, were scatteted here and 
there over the territory. They became the natural centres of cor- 
responding association. Around them were gathered, voluntarily, 
or by force, the free inhabitants and the slaves ; and thus those little 
states were formed—those fiefs, of which I have spoken already, and 
a multitude of others less important, and which have not had the 
same historical existence. This is the predominant, the true cause 
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of the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne Power and the 
nation became dismembered, because the union of power and the 
nation was impossible ; everything became local, because everything 
general was banished from all interests and all minds. Laws, judg- 
ments, the means of order, wars, tyranny, and liberty, were all con- 
fined in little territories, because nothing could be regulated or 
maintained in a wider circle. When the great fermentation of the 
different social conditions, and of different powers which covered 
France, was accomplished; when the small societies which sprung 
from them had put on a form somewhat more regular and perma- 
nent, this result of the conquest and of the revived civilization took 
the name of the feudal system. It was about the end of the tenth 
century, and when the race of the Carlovingians had become ex- 
tinct, that this revolution may be regarded as having been consum- 
mated.”* 

We have indicated the outline of the course which Sir 
James Stephen has pursued in the lectures before us, and 
we do not propose to follow him in the prosecution of his 
plan, but we would remark what appears to have escaped 
his attention, and, as far as we are aware, every other 
writer of modern history, that the progressive increase of 
monarchical power in France, from the most restricted 
sovereignty to absolute despotism, presents a striking con- 
trast to the limitations successively imposed upon the pre- 
rogatives of the crown in England, reducing the power of 
the monarch from an unlimited sway to a sovereignty 
merely nominal. The investigation and proof of this fact 
might not be without its uses to the people of the present 
generation in France, who have attempted to soften the 
asperities of a rude despotism, by giving to it names 
which have been borrowed from democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. 

We will not carry the contrast, we propose to make, 
farther back in England, than to the race of the first Nor- 
man kings. Before that period, the Saxon monarchs were 
doubtless as much restricted in their authority as their 
Frankish contemporaries, but their Norman successors 
acknowledged no other rule to govern by than their own 
wills. It is true that a great deal depended upon the per- 
sonal character of the monarch, and with the same amount 
of recognized power, it was exercised more absolutely by 
one than than another, but the constant tendency of things 
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in England was to weaken and limit the power of the 
crown. The great charter was obtained by the influence 
of the privileged orders, and inured to their benefit, but it 
first reduced the power of the throne from a despotism to 
a limited monarchy, and although it was often violated 
by subsequent monarchs, yet the concessions made by 
Magna Charter were ever held inviolable. For several 
centuries a struggle was maintained by the sovereign, on 
the one hand, to increase his powers, and by his subjects 
on the other to limit them, and it would be only conjec- 
ture to assert what might have been the result to English 
liberty, if a long succession of monarchs, with wills as in- 
flexible and natures as despotic as the family of Tudor, 
had filled the British throne; but the struggles and suffer- 
ings of the era of Puritanism, and the mal-administration 
and final expulsion of the ill-fated house of Stuart, placed 
the British Constitution ona new basis, and at the revolu- 
tion of 1688, it first became, in the language of Mr. Hume, 
“a regular plan of liberty.” The sovereignty then became 
a nominal one, and now it matters little whether regal 
power is entrusted to the hands of a man or a woman, a 
child or a fool. The King or Queen’s “speech” is duly 
read from the throne. All acts are claimed to be done in 
the name of the sovereign, but the opinions of the head of 
the government are considered of no other importance 
than as shadowing forth the policy of the ministers of the 
crown. 

How far, otherwise, was the progress of the French 
monarchy from the most restricted sovereignty, to the as- 
sumption and exercise of all power? To show how little 
Clovis and his immediate successors were entitled even to 
the name of king, we cite the following observations of 
our author, as conclusive on this point : 


“Since, then, the kings of the first or Merovingian race enjoyed 
none of the attributes of sovereignty, with which we are familiar, it 
is difficult to say in what sense, or with what propriety, the royal 
title is ascribed to them. We cannot transfer our modern words, 
king, royalty, and the like, to their persons, or to such a dynasty as 
theirs, without weaving an inextricable web of verbal fallacies. By 
a king, we, in these Jater ages, mean the head of a monarchical 
state, from whom all subordinate powers and dignities emanate, and 
to whom all other functionaries are amenable. But this complex 
idea is the tardy growth of time. By the word Kyning, the Franks 
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meant simply the depository of any power, whether military or po- 
litical. The word itself, as M. Thierry has shown, might be render- 
ed into Latin with equal accuracy: by the terms, ¢mperator or con- 
sul, or dux or prefectus, or by any synonym of these. In his na- 
tive forest, the Merovingian Kyning was distinguished from other 
men by two attributes. First, he was chief of a family, which, in popu- 
lar belief, derived their origin from the Scandinavian deities—a de- 
scent attested by the length and richness of his unpolled hair; and 
secondly, he was often, though not always, the chosen Jeader of the 
warriors of his tribe. Iis “‘ prerogatives,” so to speak, were there- 
fore composed of his claim to religious veneration, and of his right 
to military obedience. He was a heaven-descended general rather 
than a king. The camp was his seat of empire. The soldiers quar- 
tered there, and they alone were, in the right sense, his subjects. 
In the division of booty, he was entitled to the largest share, in all 
festivities to the most conspicuous place, in every national assembly 
to the highest influence, and among tlic tribes of his confederacy he 
was the foremost free-man ; but he was not, in the modern sense of 
the word, their sovereign. He was honoured, followed, and sup- 
ported by the people; he did not reign over them.” (Lecture IL, 
pp: 53, 54.) 


Such was the imbecility of the first race of kings in 
France. Nor were the powers of the crown permanently 
increased under the second race. During the reigns of 
the first princes of the Carlovingian race, the power of the 
monarch increased in proportion to his ability to maintain 
order; but the partition of the empire of Charlemagne 
among the sons of Louis Le Debonnaire, weakened the 
monarchical principle, by unsettling the doctrine of heredi- 
tary succession, if indeed any such existed at that time, 
and the contests which that partition produced, together 
with the vices and disorders of the times, reduced the 
princes of the second race to the same condition of weak- 
ness as the first. 

But under the kings of the third race—under Hugues 
Capet and his successors—the monarchy gained gradual- 
ly, and almost imperceptibly, constant accessions of power. 
Yet it had not become, at the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, either purely hereditary or purely elective. In the 
proces-verbal at the coronation of Philippe I, in the year 
1060, there are evident traces of election, for the assem- 
bly present at that act, composed of the great vassals, 
knights, and people, expressed their consent in the follow- 
ing words: “ We accept, we consent, we will.” 
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In two centuries from the period last mentioned, royalty 
in France had gained vast accessions of power, more es- 
pecially under the reigns of Philippe Augustus and Saint 
Louis; but yet it had not become absolute, as defined by 
any law or regulated by any usage. At the same time it 
was not limited by any institution sufficient to produce a 
counterpoise to its influence, by any great aristocratic 
body or popular assembly, or by any generally admitted 
principle, which could assign limits to the royal power. 

Although royalty was not limited by any law or institu- 
tion which produced an equilibrium in the government, it 
was in constant conflict with certain independent, and, to 
a certain extent, rival powers in the State—with the pow- 
ers of the clergy, and with those of the great feudal pro- 
prietors. But royalty gained acquisitions of strength from 
every conquest it made upon the other powers, especially 
under Louis Le Gros, Philippe Augustus, and Saint Louis, 
by wresting it from those to whom it had hitherto belong- 
ed, and by appropriating every straggling element of pow- 
er which was not claimed by any other order. 

Up to this period of French history, the extension of the 
royal power was not, perhaps, the result, so much of any 
desire on the part of the monarch to reign alone, as the 
necessary consequences which followed the efforts of the 
monarchy to suppress the disorders of the times, to restore 
peace, and establish a sort of rude justice ; but towards 
the conclusion of the thirteenth century, Philippe Le Bel 
succeeded to the crown—a prince who was a despot by 
nature, and who loved power for its own sake. Absolute 
monarchy in France—though often questioned and com- 
batted afterwards, and when the monarch was weak, suc- 
cessfully attacked—may be dated from this period ; but 
no incident in the whole progress of the French monarchy, 
gave it greater strength, or placed it on a foundation so 
steadfast, as the “Ordonnance sur le Gendarmerie,” pass- 
ed by the assembly of the States-General, about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, and during the administration 
of Charles VII. This ordonnance was passed to collect 
together a body of troops which had been disbanded after 
the termination of the long wars between England and 
France, and to pay them out of a permanent tax, called 
the taille—“ an innovation,” as Hallam observes, “ still 
more important than the former.” The effect of this law 
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was not only to raise the first standing army in Europe, 
and to give a fatal blow to the feudal aristocracy, by sub- 
stituting troopsregularly raised and supported, for the tu- 
multuary and ill-disciplined levies of the feudal militia, 
but it placed the king above the law, and made his will 
absolute. 

When, therefore, Louis XIV., several centuries later, 
made his well known declaration, L’ Etat c’est mot, it was 
not then a bold assertion of a contested right, but it was 
an incontrovertible truth, and his subjects had been train- 
ed to acquiesce in the boast without a murmur. Louis, 
after the death of Louvois, possessed an army trained up 
to implicit obedience to his commands, and such as had 
not been seen since the formation of the modern kingdoms 
of Europe. ‘Taxes were imposed by his simple edict, and 
sternly collected by his officers, no matter what might be 
the amount or the purpose for which they were raised. 
The nobility were attracted to his splendid court, or incor- 
porated in his army, and were made equally dependent 
on his favour. The clergy was as submissive as the no- 
bility, the parliaments were silent, and the tiers etat or 
commons were trodden under foot. We are indebted to 
our author for some extracts, written by Louis’s own hand, 
in his “ Memoires Historique,” which will illustrate that 
monarch’s own view of the extent of his powers. They 
were addressed to the Dauphin, and contained a series of 
instructions for his grandson, whenever he should be call- 
ed to wear the crown of France. 


“¢Tt is the will of God,’” writes Louis, “ ‘ who has given kings to 
man, that they should be revered as his vicegerents, he having re- 
served to himself alone the right to scrutinize their conduct.’ ‘It is 
the will of God that every subject should yield to his sovereign im- 
plicit obedience.’ ‘The worst calamity which can befall one of our 
rank is to be reduced to that subjection in which the monarch is 
obliged to receive the law from the people.’ ‘It is the essential 
vice of the English monarchy that the king can make no extraordi- 
nary levies of men or money, without the consent of Parliament, 
nor convene the Parliament, without impairing his own authority.’ 
‘ All property within our realm belongs to us, in virtue of the same 
title. The funds actually deposited in our treasury, the funds in 
the hands of revenue officers, and the funds which we allow our 
people to employ in their various occupations, are all equally sub- 
ject to our control.’ ‘ Be assured that kings are absolute lords, who 
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may fully and freely dispose of all the property in the possession 
either of churchmen or laymen, though they are bound always to 
employ it as faithful stewards.’ ‘ Since the lives of his subjects be- 
long to the prince, he is obliged to be solicitous for the preservation 
of them. ‘The first basis of all other reforms was the rendering 
my own will property absolute.’ ” (Lecture XXIIL, pp. 655-6.) 


We have thus rapidly traced the history of monarchy 
in England and France, and shown, that while the monar- 
chical principle progressively became weaker in England, 
until it came to be a mere nominal sovereignty, in Yrance 
it gradually increased, from the smallest beginnings, until 
it absorbed at length all the other powers in the State. 
How, it may be asked, did those results take place? The 
question, we think, may be answered as satisfactorily as 
such an inquiry admits of, by placing, as we propose to 
do, the progress of opinions and events in the two coun- 
tries, in a point of view no less striking than the one we 
have already made. 

In England, there was no period of her history—unless 
at that time when everything was compressed by the 
iron hands of the first Norman kings—when some assem- 
bly of the people was not looked upon, either for delibe- 
ration or legislation, as a counterpoise to the influence: of 
the king, or as some check upon his assumption of undele- 
gated authority. From the Wittema-gemote, or assembly 
of wise men in the Saxon times, to the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, when knights, citizens and burgesses were 
first summoned to Parliament—although we are left in a 
great measure to conjecture as to their periods of meet- 
ing, the forms of their deliberations, or the extent of their 
jurisdiction—some assembly, however weak might have 
been its influence, however limited its means of counter- 
balancing the power of the king, or however uncertain its 
periods of meeting, was regarded with veneration for its 
antiquity, and with hope as a means of protecting the 
public liberty. From the period last mentioned, that is, 
when the Earl of Leicester, in the name of Prince Ed- 
ward, in the year 1265, invited the commons to take part 
in the political affairs of the nation, the Legislature became 
the great centre of the hopes of the English people, and 
the trusted depository of their powers. Its progress in the 
assumption of legislative power was rapid, and there are 
few Englishmen who are not prepared to acquiesce in the 
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somewhat inflated eulogy of Sir Edward Coke, pronounced 
even in his own times, on that great body: St antiquita- 
tem, spectes, est vetustissima, st dignitatem, est honoratissi- 
ma ; st jurisdictionem, est capacissima. But whatever may 
have been the extent of its jurisdiction at that time, it be- 
came unlimited at the revolution, when the British Legis- 
lature stripped the king of every substantial power, except 
that of convoking and dissolving the Parliament, and the 
veto. 

In the history of France, there was nothing analagous 
to all this. We have been able to find no recognizable 
trace of an attempt to establish any assembly, aristocratic 
or popular, as a means of protecting the public liberty 
from the usurpations and tyranny of the crown. Suchan 
institution does not appear to have been conceived by the 
French mind. We do not think worthy of mention, in 
this connection, the councils or assemblies held by the 
head of a family, or perhaps by the possessor of a fief, in 
early times, shortly after the invasion of the Franks, for 
they led to no result. Nor do we think that the meetings 
of the States-General afford any indication of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the French people to seize upon a great 
popular element like that, and protect themselves through 
it, from the constantly increasing influence of the throne. 
On the contrary, it presents to our mind the strongest ar- 
gument against the supposition. The States-General were 
convoked at irregular intervals, from the earliest periods 
of French history, and were supposed to possess extraor- 
dinary powers—they met frequently under weak and 
needy, as well as under active and powerful monarchs— 
they duly presented a list of grievances for the redress of 
the throne, often urged in impressive and eloquent lan- 
guage, and they exercised the right of imposing taxes ; 
but they made no systematic attempt, sustained by the 
three orders, to establish their own power, and turn it to 
profitable account for both king and people, by fixing the 
periods and places of their meetings, by torming rules for 
the government of their deliberations, by making their 
grants of money follow the redress of grievances, and, 
like the English Commons, purchase from the necessities 
of the monarch, the concessions which they could not ob- 
tain from his fears. Nothing like this was ever done. The 
States-General were convoked by the king, whenever he 
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required their advice or aid, and at whatsoever place he 
might select—the list of grievances was decently read and 
commonly answered, if noticed at all, after the dissolution 
of the assembly ; and such was the discredit into which 
that great institution fell, from the fears of the king and 
the contempt of the people, that when it was called in 
1789, it was after an interval of one hundred and seventy- 
five years. 

From the contrast we have made, and the history of the 
government of France to the present time, we may rea- 
sonably infer what the future is likely to be. That histo- 
ry may be presented in a few words. A limited monarchy, 
gradually absorbing in itself all power, until it becomes 
absolute. That despotism is overturned by a revolution, 
which, after a fearful period of anarchy and terror, is suc- 
ceeded by an empire, which restores the despotism of the 
old monarchy. The empire, after changing in a great mea- 
sure the face of Europe, is overturned by foreign arms, 
and the ancient régime, with the old race of kings, is re- 
stored. The last is again subverted, and a constitutional 
monarchy substituted in its stead. The constitutional 
monarchy becomes, in process of time, a strongly central- 
ized government, and that in turn overthrown and replaced 
by a short-lived and fanciful reign of “ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” and France now claims a government, 
republican in name, with a chief under the soft appella- 
tion of President, but who maintains order and suppresses 
insurrection with an army of nearly half a million of men. 

The destiny of France seems an alternation between 
despotism and revolution. Would that we could antici- 
pate, for that great country, a better fate. 

Our author deprecates criticism, by informing us in his 
dedicatory letter, that 


“The lectures, which in accordance with that announcement, I 
then proceeded to deliver, and which I now publish, constitute 
neither a history, nor a series of historical treatises, but merely a 
class or lecture book for the use of the students of our University. 
T entirely disclaim for them any more ambitious character. I have 
entertained no higher design than that of laying before my pupils 
what I suppose to be an accurate summary of the actual state of a 
particular branch of the science I have to teach. I have not under- 
taken to enlarge the limits of that science. Ihave not passed over, 
nor have I thought myself at liberty to pass over in silence, any 
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material fact, or-any important consideration, merely because it may 
have been adduced by some, or repeated by many before me. Of 
those who may turn over these pages, not a few may perhaps, 
therefore, find in them no material addition to their antecedent stock 
of knowledge ; but to those whom I have undertaken to instruct, 
and for whom alone I haye written, I have good reason to believe 
that a very large part of what they will find in this yolume will 
have the attraction of novelty.” (pp. 10, 11.) 


We think our author has fully discharged the task he 
assigned himself, and we commend the work to our read- 
ers with the estimate which he has placed on his own la- 
bours. 

We cannot conclude this article, without alluding to an 
unwarrantable liberty, which certain American publish- 
ers take of changing the orthography of the English 
works, which they republish. It is true, that in our cen- 
sure we may be shooting in the dark, as to the publishers 
of the volume before us, for we have no means of colla- 
ting the English edition with the American reprint, but 
we cannot believe that an English gentleman, educated at 
Cambridge, would have spelled “plough,” “plow,” or 
“ moulded,” “molded,” or ‘‘defence,” “ defense,” and in 
like manner of other words. This practice is to us a seri- 
ous evil. We declined several years ago to purchase a 
copy of an English work, re-published in this country, for 
the same cause, choosing to wait for some time and get a 
copy of an inferior edition, but in which the original spell- 
ing of the author had been retained. We have been ac- 
customed to the language of Milton and Addison, and John- 
son and Walker, and we are not willing to see it changed 
for the Americanized English of Noah Webster, or any 
one else. We know no better rule on this subject than 
the one laid down by Horace, 


‘ ° ; : C Usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 
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Art. VIJ.—Insrruction in Scuoots aAnp CoLecEs. 

1. Address delivered at the opening of the Free Schools in 
Charleston, June 26, 1852. By James Smmons, Esq. 

2. Catalogus Senatus Academici et eorum quit munera, et 
officia Academica gesserunt in Collegio Yalenst, Nove 
portus in Republica Connecticutenst. 150. 

3. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the College 
of Charleston. 1851, 


Tue spirit of the age is two-fold. On the one hand an 
intense thirst for knowledge prevails ; on the other an ab- 
sorbing spirit of accumulation. The great problem is to 
cause these two elements of civilization to harmonize. 

And in some respects they do harmonize wonderfully. 
He who labours in the field of science, reaps the reward for 
his toils in the lecture room. The demand for the popu- 
larization of science fills his purse with gold. If the popu- 
lar mind is not completely enlightened, something at least 
is gained. The language of science becomes familiar to 
the general ear, and one may talk learnedly without in- 
curring the charge of pedantry. 

The subject of education is one on which the people of 
America are fond of boasting. The mania pervades every 
portion of our country ; but the exhibition of its symptoms 
is less offensive at the South, than at the North. If we 
are to judge from some of the reports of the New-England 
School Commissioners, and from the comments of their 
Southern admirers, we would conclude that there is no 
such thing as elementary instruction needed in that happy 
region ; that every Abecedarian institution is calculated to 
turn out Professors of Colleges, and, a priori, we may infer 
that the acquirements of those who enjoy the advantages 
of the schools of higher grade, are of a nature so exalt- 
ed as to entitle them to a high position in utopia. 

The importance of the subject of instruction in schools 
and colleges is such, that we deem no apology necessary 
in again demanding the attention of our readers. We pro- 
pose to do little more than reiterate old truths; to reca- 
pitulate old arguments. We have no hesitation in declar- 
ing, at the outset, our attachment to the old system under 
which we have grown up and prospered. We think it is 
incumbent on us so to do, because a spirit of innovation 
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and of reformation is abroad. Against this spirit we have 
at present nothing to urge, but the common sense one, that 
it must show good grounds for displacing the old system. 
Nothing is more easy than to denounce the existing order 
of things. In all human affairs imperfections will abound; 
and a skilful sophist may, by adroitly marshalling them, 
make it appear to the unreflecting multitude that nothing 
can atone for this array of error; but a wise man will ex- 
amine, and he will find that with error there is also much 
truth ; it is important to observe, too, whether the error 
has been engrafted in truth, or whether truth shines out 
occasionally in spite of error. He will reflect, finally, that 
the present system is that of several ages, that it has train- 
ed our minds and that of our fathers, and he will rever- 
ently adhere to that which exists, until it be satisfactorily 
shown that a better system is matured and ready to take 
its place. 

We propose now to discuss the subjects of instruction 
in primary schools, in grammar schools, and in colleges. 

Whenever a child is to be educated, it should be ascer- 
tained what is to be his probable destiny. We do not 
mean that his career is to be definitely marked out for 
him, that his profession is to be selected in advance; such 
a procedure would be unwise, if it were not impractica- 
ble. But his social position being ascertained, and the 
means provided for his maintenance being known, he 
should be educated in accordance with the condition in 
which he is expected to commence his career. 

Every child should be taught to read, to write, and to 
cipher. These elements form the key to all knowledge, 
and should be placed within reach of all. They are as 
necessary to the moral and intellectual man, as food and 
raiment are to his body. But as the quality of the food 
and raiment of each man depends upon his means and his 
condition, so the same circumstances should determine 
whether the intellectual food and raiment should exceed 
that necessary modicum which the spirit of the age seems 
to require. 

So far as this fundamental and rudimental instruction 
is concerned, the States of America do not boast vainly. 
An adult, who is ignorant of the art of reading and wri- 
ting, is an unusual sight in any part of this country. But 
the spirit of the age is not content with this. It desires to 
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elevate the character of these schools, to give the children 
more instruction, to make all men more learned. We 
have strong doubts whether this result is practicable, 
stronger still, whether it is desirable. 

Confining ourselves to our vernacular tongue, it may be 
asked, what can young children be taught besides read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic? The advocates of improve- 
ment reply, that many branches of useful knowledge may 
be learned ; and’they enumerate history, geography, gram- 
mar, and other sciences. That some of them may be 
taught, is doubtless true, but not in the mode proposed by 
the modern advocates of improvement. 

Whoever will take the trouble to examine any of our 
schools, will find that the little minds of the pupils are 
exercised in all or most of these branches, to each of which 
a text-book is appropriated. One book teaches the ele- 
ments of geography, and all that wood-cuts can do ina 
cheap way is brought to bear upon the infant mind in his 
investigations into this science. History, too, is brought 
to the level of their comprehensions, and grammar is 
evolved for the edification of the rising generation. That 
something may be gleaned from these books, we are far 
from denying, but that any true knowledge is obtained, 
we do seriously question. 

Before books were as cheap and as common as they 
now are, it-was the custom to give each child a spelling- 
book ; this (honoured be the memories of Dilworth and of 
Webster) combined the purpose of a spelling-book and a 
reading book. Children were daily exercised in reading 
aloud from the moment they mastered the mystery of the 
power of letters, until their scholastic career was com- 
pleted. When the exercises in reading contained in the 
spelling-book had become familiar to the learner, he was 
presented with a Bible, and from that well of English un- 
defiled, as well as of sound theology, he was daily exer- 
cised in elocution. In the course of time some changes 
were made in this arrangement. Books, specially pre- 
pared for the purpose, were got up, and doubtless many 
of our readers recollect the excellent and agreeable mis- 
cellany, both in prose and poetry, compiled by Linelly 
Murray. 

This excellent practice is now, we are told, discontinued 
in most schools, and children are no longer exercised in 
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reading, after they have so far mastered the art as to read 
fluently. As a substitute for that most agreeable and de- 
sirable accomplishment, a graceful and correct elocution, 
exercises in declamation have been established ; but it is 
questionable whether the latter canever be made to sup- 
ply the defect arising from continual teaching in the sim- 
pler, but more desirable, art of elocution. 

We have said that geography may be taught in schools; 
but we do not believe it can be taught by the present sys- 
tem. A child may learn a lesson from Mitchell’s or 
Smith’s Geography, or from any other school manual now 
in popular use. The great error of teachers is, that these 
works called elementary, are put in the hands of learners 
when they are in fact “resumés,” or coup d’ails, of no 
earthly use but to him who has studied the details. Ge- 
ography and history are inseparably connected with each 
other. We may, it is true, enjoy many passages in histo- 
ry without a knowledge of geography. We may fancy the 
travels of Gulliver all true, and enter with spirit into the 
politics of Lilliput, or the philosophy of Laputa; but a mere 
geographical chart, without some sketches, historical or 
political, is the most uninteresting document which can be 
laid before us. 

In the last century, Guthrie’s Grammar of Geography 
was the text-book in the schools, both in England and in 
this country. The plan laid down by him is substantial- 
ly the same as that which was pursued by Jedediah Morse, 
in this country at a later period. The predecessor of both 
was Mr. Salmon. The exceedingly valuable and enter- 
taining work of this venerable author is, however, like that 
of Maltebrun, too voluminous for the use of schools. All 
of these books are exceedingly entertaining. In them ge- 
ography becomes a true and living science, and the youth- 
ful mind is fed with substantial and digestible meat, not 
condemned to toil over a dull catalogue of dry names. If 
such books could now be reproduced, if they were intro- 
duced into schools as daily reading books, and the pupil 
examined after each exercise on the subject of the day’s 
lesson, or, better still, that of the preceding day, more true 
knowledge would be imparted, than is now obtained un- 
der our fancied improvements. 

A serious obstacle, however, exists in the conflicting in- 
terests of publishers. It isa melancholy fact that our lan- 
guage, our education, perhaps our very destinies, are in 
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the hands of this class of men. One large publisher being 
the owner of Webster’s Dictionary, has flooded the coun- 
try with Websterianisms, and our language is in danger 
of becoming, not English, but American. Another pub- 
lisher monopolizes the department of Geography ; a third 
that of history. Any attempt to combine the two would 
be regarded as an officious interference, and resented ac- 
cordingly. We confess we have little hope of a true re- 
form so long as such powerful interests are to be com- 
bated. 

The spirit of utilitarianism pervades our schools. All 
teachers aim at imparting useful knowledge; meaning 
thereby that knowledge which is immediately available, 
and may be converted into money. 

All knowledge is useful; and those are perhaps not the 
least so, which to the mass appear utterly useless. It is 
frequently asked, even by those who have received a clas- 
sical education, why should a child be made to toil for 
years over dead languages, unless he is specially destined 
for one of the learned professions?) Why should he not 
spend his time in the acquisition of useful knowledge? 

If we regard the study of the dead languages in a light 
no higher than as a learning of words, it may be answer- 
ed, that in childhood the most that can be accomplished 
is to learn words. Why then, it may be asked, is not this 
learning devoted to some useful end ?—if words alone are 
to be learned, why not teach the words of some modern 
tongue? These, at least, may in time become available. 
There is speciousness in these queries, but not truth. For 
while words are taught, ideas are insensibly developed 
with them, and the more remote the words are, from those 
which the learner’ is accustomed to hear, the more does 
he acquire the art of reasoning or comparing ideas. A 
modern language does indeed, to a considerable extent, 
supply words, but it does not demand the same exercise 
of the reasoning powers. The differences in the idioms 
of the languages of Europe, south of the Elbe, are so little, 
that passages may be rendered verbatim from one to the 
other, without any change in the arrangement of the 
words. An exercise, then, in modern languages is little 
more than an effort of the memory. Very different is it 
with the Latin and Greek. Their structure is widely dif- 
ferent from that of modern languages, and this difference 
calls for the exercise of judgment and of taste, as well as 
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of memory. Hence, a boy who can read Telemaque is 
master of the French, and may read any writer who has 
lived since the time of Montaigne ; but it by no means fol- 
lows that he who reads Xenophon is able to read any 
other Greek writer ; or that the tyro who can fluently re- 
cite from Cesar, can master the difficulties of Tacitus, far 
less those of Plautus, of Terence, or of Persius. With a 
dictionary in our hands, every difficulty in a modern 
tongue is readily overcome ; but every learner can call to 
mind the utter hopelessness with which he has pored over 
a sentence of Greek or Latin, and despaired of bringing 
any order out of that mass of apparent confusion ; the dif- 
ficulty being increased by his being acquainted with the 
meaning of every word in the passage. 

But we have no intention of undertaking the defence of 
the classics at this time ; we shall therefore merely add, 
that in addition to the exercise of judgment, taste and 
memory, which they require, without them no one who 
speaks a European language, can pretend to a thorough 
knowledge of his own tongue; and the progress of science, 
by the rapid development of new ideas calling for the for- 
mation of new words, has put in requisition the language 
of ancient Greece; so that he who now undertakes to 
speak the language of science, if he is unacquainted with 
Greek, utters a jargon which has no true and intelligible 
meaning even to himself. 

It may be shown then, that not only the obvious utility, 
which is apparent to every superficial observer, but that 
higher utility which alone deserves the name ; that which 
seeks the real good of the scholar, alike demand that clas- 
sical studies should be fostered in our schools, and that 
they sadly mistake the highest interests of their children, 
who, in the search after the useful, reject those studies 
which they ignorantly suppose to be merely ornamental. 

Our readers may notice that we have not, as we pro- 
posed at the outset, considered the schools as distinguish- 
ed from each other. The general desire to promote the 
character of cominon schools, has induced us to inquire 
what it is that grammar schools do teach, and then it may 
be decided whether any partial attempt to impart the 
same sort of instruction, without any prospect of follow- 
ing it up at higher seminaries, is worth the vast expense 
which the undertaking would necessarily involve. 
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If it can be shown that the so-called higher branches of 
useful knowledge are so imperfectly taught even at the 
best schools, as to be of no practical utility to the schol- 
ars, it would surely be recognized to be an idle waste of 
money to place the primary schools on a footing higher 
only in appearance, without placing the mass of the schol- 
ars within practical reach of any of the advantages which 
the programme temptingly offers to their view. 

We have on a former* occasion taken an opportunity 
of expressing our satisfaction with the general workings 
of the free schools in South-Carolina. Our opinions have 
been censured, and we have been charged wita hostility 
to the cause of education, because we honestly declared 
our opinion, that it is useless to offer the means of high 
instruction to those who neither can nor will avail them- 
selves of it. Our opinions were deliberately formed, after 
several years of close observation and of faithful exer- 
tions in the cause of these schools. These observations 
convinced us, that the instruction which should be offered 
to a child should be in accordance with the circumstances 
under which he is to commence his career in life. Much 
may indeed be said of the temptation of higher advanta- 
ges being offered, but it is most reasonable to conclude 
that they who charily use the humble means placed at 
their disposal, will be unable to appreciate the blessings 
to be derived from any enlargement of them. Those 
whose necessities require the services of their children for 
a considerable portion of the year, in providing for their 
natural wants, can hardly be lured by offers which would 
require a total relinquishment of their material aid. 

The only practicable means of improving our schools, 
so as to place a higher grade of education within reach of 
the very poor, must be found, either in a compulsory pro- 
vision on the part of the State, which by directly taxing 
all for the support of common schools, should compel all 
persons of moderate fortunes to educate their children at 
them ; or by a voluntary union of the primary schools 
supported by the State, with those which may be estab- 
lished by private enterprize. This latter plan is, we are 
informed, generally adopted in our upper districts. When- 
ever such a voluntary association of private with public 
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means is made, we are content to rely implicitly on the 
wisdom which plans the arrangement. But the case is 
widely different when it is presented as a compulsory 
measure. The State has no more authority to levy a tax 
for a given school, than for a given church. And when 
men of moderate fortunes are compelled, by the operation 
of law, to send their children to the State school, or to 
none, it becomes absolute tyranny. 

Many persons have well grounded objections to sending 
their children to schools which are open to all indiscrimi- 
nately. And though it is true that wealth alone can not 
insure good morals, yet it has an undoubted right to.seek 
such advantages, without being exposed to the risk of in- 
curring insidious imputations. 

Moreover it is a very important point in the considera- 
tion of this subject, that with the books now used in our 
schools, any advance in what is called an English educa- 
tion is only apparent. An immense increase of expendi- 
ture would be required, without any commensurate bene- 
fit resulting therefrom. 

There is as much cant on the subject of education as 
on that of religion. The politician and the preacher alike 
call for the education of the people. Education is not 
only the palladium of our liberties, but the guide which is 
to lead us to eternal truth. We believe in neither of these 
dogmas. They are both repugnant to fact and to common 
sense. If we lived in Utopia, and our numbers were lim- 
ited,—if we were not required to struggle, not only for 
the means of living, but for life itself,—if the circumstan- 
ces of every man were such that his necessary labours 
were only so great as to brace his nerves and his muscles 
for enjoyment during his hours of relaxation,—then would 
universal education be, not a sweetener of life only, but a 
necessity. It would be essential to the perfect develop- 
ment of Utopian life. But our world isone of fact. Life 
is a sober reality. In spite of the falsehoods which con- 
stitutions proclaim to the contrary, the privileged few 
must govern. To the mass of mankind the character of 
the government is a matter of practical indifference. The 
free-born peasant of England is not happier now, than 
was his ancestor, the born-thrall of his feudal lord ; not 
more so than the serf of Russia. To him whose existence 
is a continual struggle, of what consequence is it, whether 
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the elective franchise be restrained or enlarged? The 
right to vote does not make bread more cheap, nor labour 
more dear. What cares he whether the supreme authori- 
ty is restrained within constitutional limits or not? His 
position is beneath oppression. It is true that in America 
we have not yet reached this point. But no power on 
earth can prevent us from obeying the inevitable laws of 
civilization. The peculiar institutions of the South may 
permanently protect the white race in this region from the 
operation of the law. But it can not be entirely evaded. 
The poor must undergo the fate of the poor, and we see 
already women in this city toiling for the hope of a remu- 
neration fearfully low. 

Men whose lives are spent in humble toil, have little 
time for reflection. They are as susceptible to evil im- 
pressions as to good. Education exposes them to the dan- 
ger of attacks from the demagogue, as well as to the 
wholesome admonitions of the patriotic. As we go north- 
ward in our country, we find every phase of political doc- 
trine. The spirit of agragrianism is rife. In New-York 
the landlord has had to resort to military force to collect 
his rents. Throughout the whole country, from the Hud- 
son to the Bay of Fundy, a settled determination exists to 
abolish slavery at the South, though it is demonstrated 
that Northern prosperity is dependent upon Southern sla- 
very. Is this fanaticism? There is no doubt that the 
people entertain an honest conviction of the sinfulness of 
slavery, inspired first by the preachings of enthusiasts, and 
afterwards fostered by aspirants after political power, 
who have taken advantage of this honesty of purpose in 
the masses to promote their own views. ‘The diffusion of 
education in New-England is likely to effect a dissolution 
of the Union; and no one can venture to predict, under 
such a result, the endless horrors which threaten the fu- 
ture of that imperfectly educated, but self-sufficient and 
misguided people. 

Education effects no change in the nature of man. It 
is but an instrument—to the good, of good, to the bad it is 
only a new element of evil. There is no necessary con- 
nection between learning and freedom. In ancient times, 
slaves were educated for the purpose of increasing their 
value, and we have never heard that their value has, in 
modern times, been in the slightest degree diminished by 
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the amount of their instruction. Liberty is an instinct, 
not a principie. There is no more freedom enjoyed in 
Europe now, than in the time of Alfred. The races that 
were free then, continue so. 

Nor is it necessary to the religious training of men, that 
they should be taught to read. 

Religion is an act of faith, not of judgment. The fortu- 
nate few may have their faith strengthened by knowledge, 
but the mass of mankind, including even those who may 
claim a place among the enlightened, are absolutely gov- 
erned by their teachers. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the injunctions to the 
people to read and judge for themselves. It is perfectly 
well known that it cannot be obeyed. He who will read 
every day about four chapters of the Bible, will, in the 
course of a year, read through the Old and the New Tes- 
taments. This of itself is no small amount of reading for 
one who has to labour upwards of twelve hours in the 
day. But he finds within the volume a set of documents 
called the Apocrypha, which he is not required to read. 
Now of what use is an examination for one’s self, when 
so much depends upon our faith in others? But a great 
end is effected. He must surely be right, the ignorant 
man will argue, who thus so boldly appeals to my judg- 
ment ; and so he reads with another’s eyes. 

But a greater evil follows. Spiritual pride takes pos- 
session of his soul. He says, “I can read the Bible, you 
can do no more; I must judge for myself, you can do no 
more. lam like those blessed apostles who were chosen 
from the depths of ignorance and poverty, to spread light 
throughout the world ; you are encumbered with the pre- 
judices of education !” And thus the deluded wretch sets 
up for an apostle, and thanks God for his ignorance and 
his resemblance to Peter and others; not having the sense 
to perceive that these, his fancied prototypes, enjoyed for 
three years, the advantage of a theological education, ina 
school which was taught by one who spake as never man 
spake. 

It is not, therefore, either as a citizen or as a moral 
agent, that we would have a man instructed. By our 
constitution political advancement is open to all. The 
means, therefore, of enjoying this privilege should be ac- 
cessible to all. With the rudiments of learning, such as 
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are now taught in the humblest schools, he who, through 
the native energy of his character, can avail himself of 
his political rights, will be able, at the same time, to make 
all necessary advance in intellectual growth. Regarding 
the primary schools, therefore, as designed for the instruc- 
tion of that large majority of the people who have before 
them a life of toil, we are satisfied with the results which 
they have accomplished ; and would deprecate any attempt 
at improvement, lest it should hazard the destruction of 
the whole system. 

Grammar schools aim at more, and of course should be 
subjected to a more severe criticism. We have already 
noticed unfavourably the books which are used in them. 
They are compiled in the laudable, but we believe Quix- 
otic attempt, to simplify learning. Hence, they impart a 
good deal of superficial knowledge, and our boys suffer 
from a plethora of bad books. Two causes combine to 
produce this result. The rivalry which exists among 
schools tempts the teachers to dazzle the public eye, by a 
pompous parade of subjects studied ; and the rivalry among 
publishers inundates the country with new books on popu- 
lar subjects. Hence a common complaint among parents 
of the frequent changes in school books. Few persons 
can appreciate the reasons for these changes. The teach- 
er, feeling defects in the book used by his pupils, honestly 
adopts the new one, in the hope of finding a better. A 
mere examination of its contents will not suffice, but it 
must be subjected to the test of experiment. It is need- 
less to add that these experiments generally fail—so that 
the demand for new books is ever existing, and apparent- 
ly never to be satisfied. 

If we were to advise the teachers of grammar schools, 
on the best method of elevating their character and in- 
creasing their usefulness, we would urge them to admit no 
boy who seeks only what is called an English education. 
Make every boy toil at the classics. Let him learn his 
English grammar by comparing its analogies with those 
of the dead languages. Let the classical exercises be also 
exercises in ancient history and geography ; in which the 
map is to be as accurately stvdied as the Greek or Latin 
text. If modern history be undertaken, it should be from 
selections from the classic authors of our language. Peter 
Parley and his co-labourers have sitten too long like an 
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incubus on the tender minds of children, and crammed 
them with a knowledge which is only specious. There is 
no reality in it. Expel them all from the school, and 
avoid as a pestilence any book which professes to smooth 
the paths of learning. For, disguise it as you will, the 
initiatory paths of learning are not those of pleasantness 
and peace; nor can they be made so. He who has not 
toiled to remove the thorny hull, has no right to expect to 
enjoy the luscious fruit which it encloses. 

Among the boasts of the American people, is the num- 
ber of their colleges. These amounted,'in 1859, to one 
hundred and twenty, with a corps of professors and teach- 
ers numbering nearly nine hundred. If to this is added 
the special schools of law, medicine, and theology, the 
number would probably exceed a thousand. 

These colleges labour under a two-fold difficulty. Their 
number is so great, that the prosperity of each is endan- 
gered by that of every other. Hence they are tempted to 
facilitate to candidates the terms of admission, and to re- 
tain students’ who are obviously misusing their time, and 
despising the advantages which may be offered them. 
The same cause also induces them to follow the spirit of 
the age, and in a great measure to seek popularity, rather 
than assert their prerogative to stand at the head of the 
educational movements ifi the country. 

In this country, all time not spent in the active depart- 
ments of life, is supposed to be wasted. The youth of 
eighteen longs earnestly to be known, to be rich, to be ac- 
tive. If his parents are not wealthy, he is early taught 
the necessity of self-dependence, and his generous impul- 
ses lead him to spurn all obstacles to the development of 
his destiny. He sees his fellows usefully employed in ac- 
tive life, and he is impatient at the unproductive course 
of study to which a college course compels him. He sees 
men distinguishing themselves in every walk of life, who 
have not been educated at college, and he naturally en- 
quires why he should be compelled to undergo a course of 
training which experience proves to be unnecessary. If 
he would listen, he might learn that these instances of suc- 
cess are generally exceptions to the general rule. If they 
were not, they would not be so generally noticed. .And 
could he read the secret history of those who have so suc- 
ceeded, he would find a story of toil and of trial, of diffi- 
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culties and of hardships, which, though in some measure 
necessary to all success, might have been greatly allevia- 
ted, had the candidate enjoyed the advantages which a col- 
lege life affords. 

These feelings of youth wait upon the parents. Hence 
the general desire manifested for useful learning ; hence 
the general tendency on the part of colleges to lop off 
some parts of the ancient curriculum to make way for 
the introduction of some practical science. 

This tendency is, we think, mischievous. The great 
end of education seems to be forgotten. The object of 
collegiate instruction is not to tarn out professional men, 
but to prepare young men to pursue with advantage any 
profession. Men are taught to think, to reason ; to learn 
general principles—the practical application of which is 
to be made, either by themselves unaided, or developed at 
more special schools. In all the colleges of Europe, the 
principle of instruction is based upon the cultivation of 
the taste, the memory and the judgment,—by means of the 
study of rhetoric and the classics, which are emphatically 
distinguished by the name of humanity; and the cultiva- 
tion of the reasoning powers, by the study of logic, of 
metaphysics, of mathematics, and of those sciences, which 
are based on deductive philosophy. Hence astronomy has 
always maintained a place in the curriculum. 

Those sciences which, on the contrary, are based on in- 
duction, are necessarily in their infancy, and have, until 
lately, been excluded. 

And this proceeding depends upon a logical principle 
which is infallible. Whatevér may be the merit, what- 
ever the necessity of the inductive process, nothing can 
be made of it by one whose mind is not trained to the 
principles of the deductive philosophy. An attentive ob- 
server may accumulate facts in every hour of his exist- 
ence, but if his mind has received no proper training, they 
will remain forever an unproductive, unsatisfactory accu- 
mulation. 

The principle of the deductive philosophy, therefore, has 
been adopted both in Europe and America as the basis of 
collegiate instruction. That it was successful, is proved 
by the length of time during which it held undisputed 
sway, and by the fact that no college has yet ventured 
wholly to discard it. Whatever may have been engrafted 
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from the spirit of the age, a substratum of the ancient 
principle still remains; and though the modern-improve- 
ment-principle threatens to wage a war of destruction 
against the old system, the latter still struggles to main- 
tain its ground. The struggle is a fearful one; but we 
hazard the prediction, that whateéver college discards the 
ancient system, will find that she has committed a suici- 
dal act. 

A striking feature in American colleges, is the large 
number of professors attached to them. There is more 
speciousness than solid advantage in this. The universal 
practice in America is to require of the students three re- 
citations daily. The number of hours allotted to each 
class is about six hundred per annum, (that is from fifteen 
to seventeen hours per week, for forty weeks, the length 
of the college terms,) making an aggregate of about 
twenty-four hundred hours for the college course. If this 
term is divided among eight teachers, it gives to each 
three hundred hours for the use of his department—an 
amount of time surely as small as any conscientious teach- 
er can desire for the purpose of doing even moderate jus- 
tice to the work which he undertakes to perform. 

A multiplication of teachers implies eitber an increase 
of study on the part of the student, or a division of labour 
on that of the teacher. If the latter, it concerns the teach- 
ers only, and is of no interest to the public ; if the former, 
it becomes a serious question, whether any time can be 
abstracted from the existing course for the purpose of at- 
tending to others—whether under this multiplication of 
subjects, anything can be properly taught. Doubtless in 
three hundred hours, or a year, something may be effectu- 
ally taught, but can the same be done in one-third, or even 
one-half of that time? Isa superficial acquaintance with 
many subjects the desired end of education? or should 
‘teachers rather desire to engraft those principles which 
lie at the basis of all true education? 

Believing, as we do, that the latter course is the true 
one, we have no hesitation in declaring our conviction, 
that a large corps of professors attached to a college is 
calculated to dazzle the public eye, rather than to effect any 
positive benefit to the students. It may be desirable, in- : 
deed, to diminish the labours of the teacher ; but even this 
has its limits. A certain amount of labour is as necessa- 
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ry to the healthful action of the teacher’s mind, as to the 
development of that of the pupil. 

It is a remarkable fact that those venerable seats of 
learning, Harvard and Yale, operated for many years 
without regular professors. A president, assisted by a 
sufficient number of tutors, cénducted the students through 
the curirculum. The first class graduated at Harvard 

‘College in 1642. The first professorship on the rolls of 
the college, was that of theology, filled by Edward Wig- 
glesworth, elected in 1721, seventy-nine years afterwards. 
In 1826, we-find Isaac Greenwood filling the only elected 
chair of mathematics and natural philosophy. In 1811, 
Levi Frisbie and Ashur Ware filled respectively the new 
professorships of Latin and of Greek. The class of 1721 
numbered thirty-seven ; of 1728, forty-two ; of 1810, sixty- 
three. From this time the number of professors increased 
rapidly. But up to this period the academic department 
of Harvard was under the care of a president, two profes- 
sors, and tutors. But stranger still is the fact, that we do 
not find a single tutor on record before the year 1699, 
when Henry Flint entered the college, and continued in 
office fifty-five years. The average duration, however, of 
a tutor’s term of service did not exceed four years. 

The first class graduated in Yale College in 1702. 
Naphthali Dagget appears on the catalogue as the first 
professor, being appointed, in 1755, professor of sacred 
theology. He afterwards became president. In 1770, 
Nehemiah Strong was the first professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. In 1805, James L. Kingsley was 
the first professor of Greek and Latin. The rolls of the 
college contain an uninterrupted list of tutors from 1701, 
who served from one year to five. 

In 1642, the first class graduated at Harvard College. 
It consisted of nine members. On this occasion, fifty-four 
theses in Latin were exhibited by candidates for the Bac- 
calaureate ; the subjects were grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
ethics, physics, and metaphysics. Our candidates at this 
day would be rather astounded if they were required to 
sustain a Latin thesis on any of these subjects; but on 
that occasion each offered six. 

The early life of these colleges was the epoch of their 
palmy existence. They were felt to be realities. They 
catered to no popular prejudices, but honestly aimed at 
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the truly useful—the development of the youthful mind. 
And if Connecticut and Massachusetts have held an hon- 
ourable place in the history of our country, if they always 

«had the sagacity to perceive their true interests, and the 
manliness to maintain them, it is due mainly to the efforts 
of their conscientious labourers in the field of instruction, 
who had a living faith in the utility of those departments 
of knowledge which our modern philosophers would dis- 
card as inconsistent with the spirit of the age. 

We have not at present the means of knowing what 
amount of classical studies was pursued in the early ex- 
istence of these colleges. We have reason to believe that 
it was considerably more than at present. This is certain- 
ly true of Latin. This was the conventional language of 
Europe, and all college theses were maintained in that 
language. In the life time of President Stiles, of Yale 
College, who died in 1796, all official intercourse between 
the officers and students of the college was in Latin; it is 
now, We believe, used only on State occasions. A glance 
at the curricolum now pursued, will make it obvious that 
no student can be expected to converse in Latin. Besides 
a very moderate amount of Latin required for admission, 
a few books of Livy, of Tacitus, and Horace, constitute 
the whole course. Bad as this is, the deficiency in Greek 
is perhaps greater. For admission, it is suflicient to be 
able to translate from Dalzell’s Greeca Minora, or some 
such elementary work; and notwithstanding that Yale 
perhaps excels all others in the Greek department, even 
here the student is supposed to have completed his course 
at the end of the junior year. It is not wonderful, then, 
that so many graduates are unable to read Greek ; that 
they sometimes forget even the characters; nor is it 
strange that many of them are foremost in denouncing, as 
time lost, that which is spent in learning what is so speedi- 
ly forgotten. 

The multiplicity of professors, and the impossibility of 
finding work for them, has, in some colleges, given rise to 
what is called the elective system. In Harvard, after the 
Sophomore year, studenis may select for themselves the 
departments which they desire to prosecute. ‘This is done, 
indeed, with the approbation and consent of parents and 
guardians ; and the statutes of the college ordain, that 
when no such election is made for the student, the Facul- 
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ty shall make it for him. The elective studies are Greek, 
Latin, German, Spanish, and the higher branches of pure 
mathematics. Those of obligation are ethics, rhetoric, 
metaphysics, natural philosophy, and astronomy. It does 
not appear from their annual catalogue what course they 
assign to those students whose course of study is referred 
to the discretion of the Faculty. 

To this system of elective studies many objections may 
be urged. The students no longer stand on an equal foot- 
ing with regard to each other, and consequently much of 
that wholesome emulation which should exist in a college 
is lost. The attempt to introduce a partial course in the 
Charleston College, under Dr. Adams, had this result, and 
was abandoned. 

But perhaps a more serious objection to the system 
may be found in the virtual abandonment by the Faculty 
of the high prerogative of absolutely guiding the educa- 
tion of youth. A College Faculty should be a unit. ach 
member should regard every other as a collaborator in 
the great work which he has undertaken to perform ; and 
this can be done, only by assigning to each a reasonable 
portion of their common time. As soon as preferences 
are shown to one over another, the sense of unity is de- 
stroyed, and the esprit du corps in danger of being anni- 
hilated. 

It is urged with great plausibility, that by the introduc- 
tion of the elective system, a spirit of emulation is excited 
in the Faculty, and each member is interested to exert 
himself to secure scholars for himself. Something is un- 
questionably due to this consideration; but the Faculty 
which gives way to it, abandons high ground, aud expo- 
ses itself to the danger of catering, not merely to the pub- 
lic prejudice, but what is far worse, to the tastes and pre- 
judices of the very persons the training of whose minds is 
committed to its discretion. 

A college must pay some respect to the spirit of the 
age. The Faculty which should adhere obstinately to 
ancient usages, is in danger of being supplanted by one 
which is more pliable. But there is one ground which 
no college can abandon without incurring the guilt of 
suicide. It must maintain the right of deciding absolute- 
ly what it shall teach. Interference in this respect is not 
to be tolerated. Dictation from without should be re- 
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garded as an unwarrantable interference. Every student 
committed to its care, should be referred absolutely to its 
discretion ; and the parent or guardian who should under- 
take to direct the course of instruction for his son, should 
be respectfully invited to remove him. A college which 
occupies this elevated position will wield a moral power 
far higher than that which, referring the course of edu- 
cation to the discretion of others, reduces itself to the con- 
dition of a mere usher, paid to impart instruction in cer- 
tain specific branches of popular education. 

The great evil under which American colleges labour, 
is the tender age at which youths are admitted. They 
are frequently required to pursue studies which their 
minds are incapable of grasping. The only remedy for 
this is to increase the difficulties of admission. The ten- 
dency of the grammar schools is always to overtake the 
college. Require more of the candidate for admission, 
and at the same time you elevate the character of the 
grammar school. The curriculum of American colleges 
occupies four years. The tendency of the schools is to 
reduce it to three. Whenever this becomes general, the 
college should instantly take a step forward, and by re- 
quiring more of the candidate, enable itself to impart a 
more extended course of instruction. Thus, if the candi- 
dates generally enter the Sophomore class, the college 
should at once advance the terms ef admission to the 
Freshman class to that point. It would be sufficient, per- 
haps, to extend this rule merely to classical studies. It is 
important that boys should read more classics. All our 
text-books contain references to them, which the student 
is supposed to have read, but which, under existing cir- 
cumstances he has no time to read. 

For admission to the Freshman class of Harvard Col- 
lege, candidates are examined in Virgil, Cesar, Cicero, 
and F'ellow’s Greek Reader. After admission they read 
select portions of Livy and Schmitz’s History of Rome. 
Now how much more profitably employed would the time 
be in reading Schmitz’s Manual, if the student had been 
made to read Livy first. As it is, he acquires his first 
knowledge from a work, which however valuable, is ne- 
cessarily brief; in the other case he would have enjoyed 
all the advantages of a review of his previous studies. 

The classical department, likewise, would be improved. 
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Being longer trained at school, the boy would be more fa- 
miliar with the languages, and the recitations would as- 
sume more the character of critical and philological ex- 
aminations, and the study of the classics would become 
really what in other. countries it is proudly called,—the 
study of the humanities—and the schools thus urged on- 
ward, would continue the struggle again to overtake the 
college, and thus a perpetual stimulant would be at work 
to improve both the school and the college. A determi- 
nation on the part of the college to admit none into any 
class higher than the Freshman, would be met with an 
equal determination on the part of the teacher to force 
their boys into the upper classes ; and thus the two insti- 
tutions which can never be rivals, would reciprocally act 
upon each other, to their mutual improvement, the benefit 
of their pupils, and the welfare of society at large. 


Arr. VII].—Laws or Lire. 
Laws of Life. By Exizasera Buackwett, M.D. With 
special reference to the physical education of girls. 


Tue above title of a work recently published in the city 
of New York, where the authoress resides as a practising 
physician, is truly calculated to excite attention and in- 
quiry. She has the fullest right to style herself, M.D., 
being a regular graduate, of good standing from the Medi- 
cal College of Geneva, in the Empire State ; and is the 
first lady who has received, on this side of the Atlantic, 
the ordinary diploma of the Doctorate in Medicine. That 
she was abundantly worthy thus to be crowned is proved, 
as well and vastly better by the contents of this little book, 
than by the signatures of the learned and very respecta- 
ble Professors, before whom she appeared, after due at- 
tendance upon their lectures, to undergo the usual ordeal 
and pass the requisite examinations. 

It is now “a fixed fact” that the practice of physic— 
we suppose Surgery must be also included—is no longer 
to be the exclusive province of the masculine sex. There 
is a Female College in Boston which was favorably no- 
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ticed in the Massachusetts Legislature, during its last ses- 
sion, and is likely to receive a donation from that body. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, for June 1852, 
tells us that “several female physicians are in prac- 
tice” in that enlightened city—the American Athens— 
“with an increasing business.” The class of the Female 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, consisting exclusively 
of females, as the name imports, amounted last winter to 
fifty-two students ; eight ladies graduated in the spring of 
the present year, and the circular for the next session is 
already issued. Although, thus far, the chairs are filled 
by gentlemen, we are informed that they are only con- 
sidered temporary incumbents; female Professors are to 
supplant them as soon as the proper number shall be pre- 
pared for the onerous duties of instruction. 

We are by no means among those who look upon this 
movement with horror and dismay as one of unqualified 
evil. Like all other innovations, it contains doubtless 
elements of annoyance and disturbance, and experience 
only can show whether its tendencies are on the whole, 
for the better or for the worse. Like the enterprise of 
Tennyson’s Princess, it will be apt to meet with some un- 
calculated and perhaps uncontrollable contingencies to 
interfere with and possibly overthrow it. But we shall 
see; time only brings revelations and conclusions. Still 
less are we willing to take position with those unmanly 
critics who make a jest of the earnest efforts of the gentler 
and better half of our race to acquire varied forms of 
knowledge, or still more disgracefully, give utterance to 
rude and clownish taunts, such as we have read, with a 
feeling of shame, in two of the London Journals, referring 
to the amiable authoress of the work under notice. Mrs. 
Browning, better known as the poetess, Miss Barrett, some- 
where calls madame George Sand the 

“ Large headed woman, and large hearted man!” 


Both these eulogistic epithets are as fairly the property of 
our American graduate, who has with her own firm and 
determined will met and encountered difficulties and sur- 
mounted obstacles that would have forever stopped and 
annihilated an army of the small fry of her calumniators. 
She is as much their superior intellectually, by the labo- 
rious cultivation of her fine mind, as nature has elevated 
her above their highest capacity of appreciation, in crea- 
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ting her a lofty example of feminine delicacy and purity. 
We speak what we know when we affirm that in pursuing 
with indomitable resolution a path so beset with trials 
and impediments, as would have deterred or repelled any 
other man or woman living, she has never for a single mo- 
ment failed to comply with the demands of the most ex- 
acting propriety, and has won for herself— whatever may 
be their opinions of her selection of a course or mode of 
life—the universal respect and esteem of all who meet 
her in the circle of private society. 

We partake, and we avow it frankly and decidedly— 
we partake in the general sentiment that it is absolutely 
impossible for the female sex, for young ladies emphati- 
cally impossible, ever to take upon them the coarser 
drudgery of mixed practice. We regret that one whom 
we xo much value as our authoress should have set the 
example of attempting it. We believe that if she has 
not already discovered, she will soon find out that even 
her iron determination must bend to the force of univer- 
sal and long established manners and customs. We are 
sure that the civilization which we consider to be in great 
measure founded in and dependant upon a chivalrous sen- 
timent felt towards woman, and a sort of reverential re- 
gard for her will utterly forbid her the promiscuous exer- 
cise of the diversified functions of the general practition- 
er. Yet, as there is not the remotest possibility of the ex- 
clusion of woman from the sick room, and as nothing 
could be more foolishly unreasonable if it were possible ; 
as nature has constituted her our best and softest nurse, 
our most indefatigable and infinitely kindest, most self- 
sacrificing, available and useful attendant when prostra- 
ted by disease, we are glad to find that henceforth she is 
likely to be thoroughly educated fur the more intelligent 
and better performance of these, her gentle and elevated 
offices. 

If there be any evil connected with the movement in 
this, its incipient stage, it will soon be corrected, we trust, 
by the good sense and tact of its leaders. We think them 
destined to occupy a most important and influential posi- 
tion, intermediate between and more closely associating 
the opposite sexes. While we proudly maintain that the 
physician has every where, and in all times merited, tho- 
roughly, as he has without interruption or forfeiture pos- 
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sessed the full confidence of his female patients, yet, we 
cannot but be aware that the intimate relations which 
grow up between them are often, in their first steps, pro- 
foundly painful and oppressive to the shrinking sensitive- 
ness of native modesty and conventional habits of reserve; 
and we need not dwell upon what must be apparent to 
all, in the solace afforded, when the sufferer shall find all 
the knowledge necessary for her guidance and relief in 
the person of one of her own more immediately sympa- 
thising sex. 

But we must tread no farther upon ground so delicate, 
nor intrude upon these pages any considerations of a pro- 
perly technical character. 

Our authoress, in six lectures on the Laws of Life, pro- 
nounced to a class of ladies, has fulfilled admirably her 
mission in the instruction of her hearers, who are very 
agreeably led to the investigation of topics peculiarly in- 
teresting to them. Correct views are, if not essential, 
certainly the best guides to correct conduct. To appre- 
hend clearly the nature and causes of evil, is taking the 
first step towards a discovery of the remedy which must 
be applied for its counteraction or removal. On all sides, 
we hear of the ill health of our dear women of America; 
from the venerable Warren, from the experienced Linds- 
ley, and indeed from every professional source we learn 
that the present and growing mothers of our millions of 
posterity are becoming less robust and more and more in- 
valid. We cannot help fearing that assertions so reitera- 
ted must have a broad foundation in melancholy truth. 
Concerning the cause or causes to which these results are 
to be ascribed, there is much diversity of opinion. Knox 
attributes them to our singularly intricate hybridity, born 
as we are, of the mingled blood of all the tribes and na- 
tions on the face of the earth; and so far as he is right, 
and there is doubtless, some plausibility in the views he 
offers, we cannot hope to restore any of the lost vigour 
belonging to purer breeds of men. Others, however, not 
overlooking or denying these statements, fix their atten- 
tion upon such faulty modes of living, diet, dress, habits 
and manners, as may develope a tendency to deteriora- 
tion. To counteract such downward tendencies, upon 
which she dwells eloquently and with much force of ar- 
gument, and beauty of illustration, Dr. Blackwell presents 
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many well selected and rational methods of procedure. 
She does not aim at novelty, nor affect originality ; such 
efforts are uncalled for here, and would be entirely out of 
place. But she sets the whole series of topics in a singu- 
larly clear light, and in language graceful and impressive, 
urges upon all concerned, parents, teachers, and daugh- 
ters, immediate avoidance of the errors so imperatively 
demanding correction. We feel that we cannot offer one 
word in effective addition to the strong appeal she has 
made to our countrywomen, and should be glad to place 
her work in the hands of all our fair readers, who have 
emerged from the happy recklessness of childhood. 

It is interesting to notice how deeply the “ physical de- 
generation of the race” thus alledged to be taking place, 
has affected the mind and eye of the Lady Physiologist, 
who has besides, a keen appreciation of artistic excel- 
lence, and is in music, painting and sculpture decidedly a 
connoisseur. “ When we walk down our crowded Broad- 
way,” she says, “ we cannot but observe how unbeautiful, 
ungraceful, unattractive the human race has grown,— 
what plain, mean features,—what jaded, ignoble, vacant 
expressions,—what shuffling, awkward, unstable gait,— 
pretty faces are rare,—grandly beautiful faces are not to 
be seen; and could we view the figure unconcealed by 
art, what shrunken limbs, crooked spines, weak joints and 
disproportioned bodies would greet our eyes ;—we should 
assuredly take the spectacle for a caricature of humanity ; 
we could not believe that such a fatal distance existed 
between us and our Adam and Eve.” This degeneracy, 
she tells us, “is and must inevitably be the result of a 
weakened and diseased state of the mothers of our land, 
produced either by ruinous education which sets at defi- 
ance all the natural laws of our being, or by acts of im- 
prudence which would have been avoided had the indi- 
vidual been acquainted with the nature and wants of her 
own organization.” 

We have elsewhere* taken occasion to remark upon 
the tendency to exaggeration and exclusiveness found in 
almost all writers on Hygiene, a fault from which not 
even our calm authoress is entirely free. We concur with 
her in ascribing extensive and permanent evil to the sys- 


& Vide Southern Quarterly Review, Jan. 1851. Article “on Mental Hy- 
giene.” 
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tem of female education and training fashionable in our 
country, but we cannot agree with her either in the as- 
sertion that beauty has been already so totally extinguish- 
ed among us, nor that our modern civilization has been 
peculiarly fruitful of deviation from the better models in 
this new world. 

Man is so truly and so greatly the most noble of ani- 
mals, that it is not too much to say that the most inferior 
specimen of the most inferior race is still immeasurably 
superior in form and beauty to any of the lower tribes of 
creation, however much we may admire the grace of their 
outlines, or the glowing tints of colour which adorn them. 
But it is perhaps one of the most striking proofs of the 
lofty character of the higher races of man that the beau- 
tiful idea, instinctive, spontaneous, nay irrepressible with- 
in him, infinitely surpasses all mundane reality. In what 
studio do we ever meet with a perfect living model! Here 
a hand—there a head; here a torso—there an exquisite 
limb; here an eye like Juno’s—there a brow like Miner- 
va’s; here the cheek of Hebe—and there the sweet lip of 
Venus ;—but when and where were all of these separate 
charms—these disjecta membra—collected together? Ne- 
ver on earth. Scarcely even in the mind—nay, never in 
the mind itself; not even of a Cleomanes; surely not ex- 
hibited in the established female model-—— 

“The charming statue that enchants the world”—charm- 
ing indeed, but by no means the perfect thought. Noth- 
ing but an inartistic undercurrent of sensuality could have 
led the impassioned English poet to affirm that he had 


re Seen much finer women ripe and real, 
Than all your beauties of the stone ideal.” 


If the Pythian Apollo—almost divine—yet, even he not 
altogether faultless, approaches somewhat nearer the apex 
of our visionary standard, than the sweet Venus of the 
Tribune, it is merely because the outlines of the male 
figure are more simple in themselves, and freer from the 
unconscious involvement of complicated and inextricable 
associations. 

We have seen some of the finest specimens of humani- 
ty, among the Italians, the French; we have examined 
with attentive, if not critical eye, the forms of the En- 
glish, German, African, Chinese, Anglo—or mixed Ameri- 
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can, and American Indian, and we have found in all stri- 
king defects and departures from absolute beauty. How 
much deficiency is concealed by well adjusted costume, 
Miss Blackwell has impressively suggested. In the recent 
travels of Dr. Wagner, we are shocked to learn how com- 
pletely “the physical prestige” of the Oriental departed, 
with his shawls and turban. ‘ These fat paunched, crook- 
ed legged Pashas,’ he exclaims, ‘ what caricatures they 
appear in their buttoned up uniforms! Formerly, when 
the folds of their wide garments concealed imperfections” — 
(let the advocates of the Bloomer change in female cos- 
tume, carefully consider this statement)—“ formerly, the 
Turks were held to be a handsome race; now, in Con- 
stantinople, a handsome man, in the reformed dress is un 
exception to the rule—although, from the female side, so 
much of the Circassian blood runs in the veins of the high- 
er classes of Turks.” This, we say, is the universal fact, 
as at Constantinople, so in Paris and in London, as well 
as in New-York, Boston and New-Orleans. We must 
not confound the city and the country in our comparisons ; 
in the former we shall encounter the extremes of imper- 
fection and its opposite; in the latter a higher average 
standard. The city absorbs the current of human life 
flowing in from the country ; improving, for a brief period, 
for a generation or two, what it does not destroy. We 
contend, too, that thus far, it is no worse with our Ameri- 
can than the transatlantic cities in this regard. We sin- 
cerely declare that we can never take a walk in Broad- 
way, nor in narrow King street, in Chestnut street, nor 
on Boston Common, nor in any other public thoroughfare 
in our native land without enjoying the sight of beauty 
in all its grateful varieties, the keen glance of the dark 
eye, and the softer beam of the blue; the elastic move- 
ment of the delicate foot, under the arch of whose high 
instep “a river might run its course ;” the neatly propor- 
tioned waist, fit to be belted with the cestus of Cupid’s 
mother, and the pure bright face whose modest cheek is 
prompt to blush under our too curious gaze; all these we 
see daily, and rejoice. Nor, although we’ have lived 
nearly a lustrum beyond our half century to admire all 
this, do we to-day admire it less, or find less of it to ad- 
mire than 


“Tn our hot youth, when George the Third was King.” 
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Whether the highest beauty is consistent with positive ro- 
bustness and muscular vigour in pronounced v'egree may 
be a question. Walker divides beauty into various kinds, 
all of them highly attractive and desirable ; but the ma- 
jority of the intellectual and refined would admit the ne- 
cessity of a certain degree of delicacy in a mistress, with- 
out which we could not expect the esthetic charm which 
Byron records, 


“The mind, the music breathing from the face. 


We would not willingly understand our authoress as con- 
templating a return to “the days of good Queen Bess and 
her maids, whose breakfast feats on rounds of beef and 
mugs of ale seem incredible in our poor dyspeptic days ;” 
or the times of “ the beautiful Cymburga, who could crack 
a nut with her fingers and drivea nail into a wall with her 
hand as far as others with a hammer; or the lofty Brin- 
hilda who bound her offending lover with her girdle, and 
slung him toa beam of the ceiling.” God forbid! we 
say on our parts. Good angels protect us from such belles 
and spouses as these. 

We are not quite convinced that modern civilization is 
all a dead loss physically or materially, or that all our 
intellectual gain is at the expense of our bodily integrity. 
Still less do we believe in Fayaways and savage women. 
We have encountered many pretty girls on the frontier 
from Quebec to the Missouri; but in proportion as they 
were sturdy and athletic, the nearer the approach they 
made to the Lacedemonian heroines of the Paleestra, the 
less they suited our taste. We rather prefer the “ senti- 
mental” to Walker’s “locomotive” style of beauty. 

It is a nice question how far Physiology should be intro- 
duced into our schools; how far “the individual should 
be made acquainted” in early life “ with the nature and 
wants of her own organization.” We are not prepared to 
assert with the poet, that in any case 


“Tis folly to be wise.” 


But there are contingencies in which knowledge is of no 
avail. We must address ourselves on hygienic topics to 
those who think and act for the young, not to the young 
themselves. They wl disregard our advice and remon- 
strances. It is indeed a law of nature that youth should 
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be inconsiderate. It is the season of enterprise, curiosity, 
experiment, ‘liscovery, self-tuition. The reins should be 
in prudent and interested hands. Nor must we ever ex- 
pect that woman, at any age, shall be careful of conse- 
quences. It would contravene, if she were so, a funda- 
mental law of her nature,—a wise one, too,—by which she 
is constituted inevitably and incurably impulsive and self- 
sacrificing. She requires then the more at our hands, all 
watchful and kind observance, all reverential and gentle 
and firm guidance. She is always thoughtful of others,— 
her parents, her lover, her husband, her children ; never 
of herself. She will take excellent care of these, but is 
not selfish enough to be entrusted with the charge of her 
own well-being. 

Our authoress lays great, but not undue stress upon 
“the aimless existence” of the mere woman of fashion, 
and ascribes much of the weakness and sufferings of that 
class to this condition; “most miserable, worthy of most 
profound pity ;” “that strange anomaly in creation, a hu- 
man being with nothing to do. Here are powers, facul- 
ties—divine, eternal ; a head to think, but nothing to think 
of ;a heart to love, but no object to bathe with the living 
tide of affection ; talents unexercised, capacities undevel- 
oped; a human life thrown away, wasted as water poured 
forth in the desert.” But after all, even “the devil is not 
quite as black as he is painted.” The woman of fashion 
is not unfrequently the life and centre of a circle of refin- 
ed society, whose polish, if not owing to her care, is pre- 
served by her existence ; “emollit mores nec sinit esse ie- 
ros.” She may be the ornament of the ball-room, “the 
scene,” according to De Quincey, “of all the scenes which 
this world can afford, the most profoundly interesting and 
affecting!’ Without her and her followers, the opera and 
the courtly levee would lose all their glow and brilliancy. 
She, too, has her mission to fulfil, and often fulfils it ex- 
quisitely. 

In the lecture upon “the organic life of the body,” Dr. 
Blackwell lays down as one of “the favourable condi- 
tions” for the proper development of the infant—‘ 1st, 
unimpeded movement of every part of the body; there 
must be no pressure, no constrained position :” and far- 
ther on she reminds us, “ that any amount of confinement 
by clothing or position, differs only in degree from the un- 
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natural and cruel custom of swathing.” We demur a 
little here. The habit of swathing, brought down from 
the days of Herod and long before. continues to exercise 
the hands of mothers in the unchanging East. The Ameri- 
can savage swathes her infant, making of it a mere porta- 
ble package to be hung up to the limb of a tree, or to 
occupy any out of the way corner in her wigwam. Dr. 
McDonald tells us, in his “Travels in Sweden,” that 
“young children, from the age of one to eighteen months, 
are wrapped up in bandages like cylindrical wickerbas- 
kets, which are contrived so as to keep their bodies 
straight, without interfering much with their growth. 
They are suspended from pegs in the wall, or laid in any 
convenient part of the room, without much nicety, in 
great silence and good humour. | have not,” he says, 
“heard the cries of a child since I came to Sweden.” The 
infant people of England and America are physically, as 
their parents politically, the freest in the world ; are they 
the most upright? The men of tie middle and lower 
classes in Great Britain are not remarkable, certainly, for 
fine, clean limbs; we should say, on the contrary, often 
rather ducklegged than otherwise; and Miss Blackwell 
has described graphically enough the figures—carica- 
tures she calls them, of the never-swathed adults of Broad- 
way. The most unshackled young denizens of cur coun- 
try are the little plantation negroes, who, never restrained 
by position, are not even confined by clothing in warm 
weather; tumbling and rolling about in comical black 
lumps, and very frequently growing up—or, as Miss 
Howitt says of the children of the poor in merry England, 
“being dragged up” with lower limbs not quite as 
straight as they might be in front, and decidedly bowleg- 
ged—sidewise, “a curve line” outwards, that even Ho- 
garth would not call “a line of beauty.” 

Now we think this deformity a result to be anticipated 
from the restless action of the young muscles upon the 
cartilaginous frame of the diminutive skeleton, when—to 
use Dr. Blackwell’s own phrase—“ there is not a solid bone 
in the body.” Contrast with these the tall agile form of 
the wandering Camanche, or the ferocious Dahcotah ; the 
portly Asiatic, graceful, erect, stately ; remember Charles 
XIL., and Gustavus Vasa, and Jenny Lind. We cannot 
perceive how swathing should be injurious to a child 
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which has not a solid bone in the frame-work of its little 
pulpy body to act as a fulcrum for muscles dragging upon 
it in every direction, or to resist the weight which would 
tend to press it and twist it along—unless incidentally, as 
by interfering with that nicest cleanliness which of course 
should be carefully and earnestly enforced. And if, as 
McDonald suggests, it is conducive to “silence aud good 
humour,” we would vehemently advocate a general and 
immediate return to it. In our own proper menagerie of 
innocents, whatever be said of its “ good humour,”—and 
the same is true of all others within our cognizance,— 
“ silence” is by no means a prevailing characteristic ; and 
the little cherubs of Sweden are the only ones we have 
ever read or heard of in civilized life that did not “con- 
tinually cry.” 

The last three lectures upon Related life, criticism, and 
reform, offer little scope for remark. We commend them 
earnestly to all parents and instructors ; every teacher in 
a “female academy” should study them carefully. We 
agree with the authoress in almost every point of regula- 
tion proposed. We like her warm eulogy of gymnastic 
exercises, but would have them added to, not substituted 
for, voluntary games and unrestrained pastimes of every 
varied character. We regret, however, to meet with so 
much encomiastic reference to the Spartans—their laws, 
customs, manners, and modes of life. We hold them asa 
people—setting aside Leonidas and his three hundred—in 
unqualified detestation and horror. There never was 
known, in the history of the white races at least, a 
condition as to social, domestic, and individual life, so 
cruelly unnatural, so hard and so vile, as that of the boast- 
ing Lacedemonian. Imagine, if you can, the coarseness 
and grossness which must have grown out of their atro- 
cious diet and their animal mode of feeding; the segre- 
gation of the sexes, even forbidding their meeting after 
marriage, except by stealth, and in the palestra, and then 
in a state of nudity ; the disruption, or rather negation, 
of all family ties, the fraternal and parental, as well as 
the conjugal— 


“the only bliss 
Of paradise, that has survived the fall !” 


and the absorption of the whole soul, strength, feeling, 
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and intellect, in the mere service and aggrandisement of 
the State. 

Miss Blackwell is the earnest and eloquent advocate of 
progress. What progress is possible in consistency with 
the manners and constitution of Sparta and the Spartans? 

We take leave of our authoress with thanks for her 
valuable little book, in her graceful preface to which we 
read with pleasure that it is “an earnest of future work.” 
We hope that she will occupy the double place she is so 
well qualified to fill, as the instructress and guide of ber 
sex, as well as their scientific and thoroughly educated 
physician, peculiarly capable of sympathizing with and 
relieving the numerous and varied maladies to which 
they are so liable ; and bid her, for the present, farewell, 
with the assurance of our cordial and respectful regard. 


Arr. [X.—Buiupinc anp Loan Assoctations. 

Mutual Benefit Building and Loan Associations ; their 
history, principles, and plan of operation; together 
with a statement of the benefits attending them, and 
of the distinction between American and English so- 
cieties ; also a mode by which Life Insurance may be 
adapted to the requirements of their members ; a form 
of Constitution, &c. Charleston: Walker & James. 


Tuis little work, as its title indicates, supplies very ne- 
cessary information to all who are interested in the cha- 
racter, principles and mode of operation of Building Asso- 
ciations. The explanations are given with sufficient full- 
ness, and the illustrations are made level to general com- 
prehension by simplicity and perspicuity of statement. 
The relative advantages of the American and English in- 
stitutions are well set forth, and the suggestions of the 
author are worthy of attention, by which he proposes to 
combine the benefits of Life Assurance with those that 
peculiarly belong to Building Associations. The work is 
made to assume much of a practical character, by the ta- 
bles, form of a constitution, plan of book-keeping, &c., 
which are appended. 

NEW SERIES, VOL. VI.—NO. 12. 32 
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There is no feature of modern society more remarkable, 
as a distinctive social characteristic, than the various 
forms of association or co-operative effort which have 
arisen within the last fifty years. The numerous illustra- 
tions of this disposition to combine for a community of 
purpose, as exhibited in the history of Savings Banks, 
Benefit Societies, Mutual Life Insurance, &c., have, within 
a short period, received a striking addition in the forma- 
tion of Building Associations. There is no form of asso- 
ciation more elucidatory of the increasing popular inclina- 
tion to provide for the future by abstinence in the present. 
To place a small sum occasionally in a Savings Bank, or 
to unite in a Providence Society for mutual aid in sick- 
ness, old age, or want of employment, is the dictate of ob- 
vious prudence. But to provide a home and shelter, now 
and hereafter, when the range of providential care is so 
often limited to the supply of ordinary wants, implies a 
more cultivated forethought—a wider exercise of those 
faculties that look before and after. To feel the pride of 
possessing the homestead—the spot which, when exclu- 
sively owned, inspires the sentiment of independence—is 
to render private interest, in some degree, the guarantee 
of public order. In proportion as facilities are afforded to 
extend the influence of this feeling, and strengthen by vol- 
untary association, the desire of independence, as relates 
to property in the domicil, do we lessen the inducements 
to Agrarianism. Independently of the incentives to pri- 
vate economy, which are supplied by such voluntary as- 
sociation, in the acquisition of a home, the strength given 
to local attachments is counteractive of the too great in- 
clination to emigrate for the attainment of this object. 
Building Associations furnish this want. 

As regards our rural population, this species of posses- 
sion is easy and simple enough. Any man who has the 
ambition to become a landed proprietor, can gratify the 
inclination with no necessity for abstinence or thrift. But 
our urban population is differently cireumstanced. Land 
in cities is held under a virtual monopoly. Few can ac- 
quire it comparatively. Few are able to build, if the soil 
is even acquired. But Building Associations most happi- 
ly come in to supply the social device, which allows the 
inhabitant of the town to place himself, in this respect, on 
a footing of equality with the inhabitant of the country— 
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enabling both to occupy the same level as regards the pos- 
session of a domicil. More peculiarly is it necessary, at 
this time, to place our town and country population in 
such a relative position, as we have indicated. Ina very 
few years the whole of our public lands will be distribu- 
ted and absorbed, at a mere nominal cost to those who 
covet possession. The stimulus to emigration from the 
city will be greatly increased. Howis this to be counter- 
acted? How is the feeling for home to be strengthened, 
and our cities prevented from becoming measurably de- 
populated—unless by a counterpoise of motive or induce- 
ment? There can be no political contrivance to meet 
the evil—no counteractive principle, unless it be discover- 
ed in some spontaneous social arrangement. Most fortu- 
nately, then, Building Associations are the very things 
wanted. They, acting on the pride of the citizen to be- 
come the possessor of land and a home, furnish the incen- 
tive wanted to equalize, in some degree, the inhabitant of 
the city with the occupier in the country. 

This most happy contrivance is made to work through 
a principle which has been efficacious beyond any other 
in extending our material prosperity. Without associa- 
tion, our country could never have received industrial de- 
velopment. Without the union of our small and scatter: 
ed financial resources, labour would have been inert and 
unfruitful. Even the large amounts borrowed from for- 
eign countries, have been vivified and rendered productive 
by that principle of association that combines them into 
aggregates large enough, not only to fructify the soil, but 
to unite widely separated sections of country—to become, 
under various forms of rail road, banking, insurance com- 
panies, the means of multiplying wealth on every hand, 
by the force of associated capital. 

Building Associations combine in an eminent degree the 
benefits of rendering small sums of money, insignificant in 
themselves, into aggregates that are still not large, but 
sufficient in amount to be effectual for the purpose in view. 
The small amounts which would be separately in the 
hands of their possessors unavailing for any scheme of in- 
dustry, on the most limited plan, are in combination made 
to form a fund that becomes active through immediate 
investment, without loss of interest in the slightest degree. 
The idea of Dr. Franklin in rendering compound interest 
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fruitful of large productive results, is brought into prac- 
tice, on a scale and in a manner that even he could not 
have anticipated. While his conception of the produc- 
tiveness of the interest of money constantly compounded, 
has been realized, in the only way in which it may be re- 
duced to practice, his other maxims and precepts inculca- 
ting individual thrift, have also, through Building Associa- 
tions, received the most beneficial practical application. 
The first Building Association was established, in 1815, 
in Kircudbright, Scotland, under the auspices of the Earl 
of Selkirk, a nobleman of the most enlarged benevolence. 
They rapidly extended throughout Great Britain, and num- 
bered in 1850, two thousand and fifty, with an annual in- 
come of four millions sterling. The British Parliament 
has, from their increasing importance, legislated for their 
control, and afforded facilities for their formation. The 
date of their introduction into the United States is about 
twelve years since, having been successfully established 
in several Northern, and extending to nearly all our South- 
ern cities. Charleston has now three of these Associa- 
tions, with an investment in real estate of upwards of two 
hundred thousand dollars, in little more than two years. 
The principle is as simple as the operation is certain and 
safe. Each member of the Association binds himself to 
pay intothe common fund a stated sum per month during 
its continuance. The aggregate forms an amount for in- 
vestment, which is loaned monthly to such of the mem- 
bers as wish to become borrowers, at a rate of interest 
per annum, which, at the end of a certain number of 
years, when compounded, will replace the original value 
of the shares. Thusif we suppose an association constituted 
of persons who agree to form a capital or common fund, 
each contributing ten dollars per month, and the number 
of shares is two thousand, this will produce for monthly 
investment two thousand dollars, independent of the ac- 
cumulation from compound interest. According to the 
American plan of conducting these institutions, the monthly 
fund is offered for sale, by outcry, among the members, and 
brings a premium varying from twenty to forty per cent. 
If borrowers are found for this fund monthly, as fast as it 
accumulates, and is compounded at six per cent. per an- 
num, the original value of the shares, two hundred dollars, 
will be replaced at from seven to eight years, according 
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to the rate of premium, and the institution will then ter- 
minate.. The borrower, if the owner of twenty shares, 
(which number is the limit that each shareholder can pos- 
sess,) has the right to an advance of two hundred dollars 
on each share. If the possessor of ten shares, he is enti- 
tled to borrow two thousand dollars, which he would re- 
ceive if his bid is high enough, less the amount of the pre- 
mium. Should the premium be twenty per cent., he 
would be entitled, on a bid of two thousand dollars, to 
sixteen hundred dollars. He pays interest, however, 
monthly on the full amount borrowed, two thousand dol- 
lars, at the rate of six per cent per annum, in addition toa 
monthly instalment of ten dollars. His monthly payment 
would be, therefore, twenty dollars for interest and instal- 
ment together. The period at which the institution will 
wind up, will depend, of course, on the average rate of 
premium. If this is twenty per cent, it will terminate in 
the ninth year—if forty per cent, in the seventh year. 
The borrower gives a mortgage of real estate to the Asso- 
ciation equal to the sum he has received, not the sum he 
bids for. 

It is difficult for many persons to comprehend the prin- 
ciple by which the same person is both borrower and 
lender, and benefited. It looks very much like the pro- 
cess of taking money out of one pocket to put into anoth- 
er, with the certainty, if there is no abolute loss, that in 
the transfer some portion must be deducted for the una- 
voidable expenses of management. But the explanation 
is simple and satisfactory. A shareholder in a Building 
Association pays simple interest on what he borrows, and 
virtually receives compound interest on what he lends, 
with this decided advantage, that his investment is made 
constantly active and productive. Ifthe shareholder ina 
Building Association could find a mode of ready invest- 
ment for his periodial payments to it, with no greater 
hazard of loss, for the whole period of such payments, the 
expense of management incidental to all association for 
the administration of a common fund, might be saved. 
But this is impracticable. There is no such mode of in- 
vesting small sums monthly. The shortest period by which 
interest added to principal can be made productive, inany 
other mode of investment, is generally semi-annually. 
The smallness of the sum contributed to a Building Asso- 
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ciation, which it is impossible to invest, and the interval 
which elapses during which, ordinarily, the process ceases 
by which interest is added to principal, render associa- 
tion, by which both these objects are accomplished, inval- 
uable. The small sum of ten dollars monthly, supposing 
this to be the amount of the instalment, with an equal sum 
for interest, there being two thousand shares, makes an 
aggregate monthly, as we have said, of two thousand dol- 
lars, for which it is easy to find a borrower, even at a 
considerable premium for the loan. On the principle of 
a Mutual Life Insurance Company, the profits are divided 
among those who are in association, and have the largest 
beneficial interest. 

It is a matter of simple arithmetical calculation to de- 
termine whether the borrower of two thousand dollars, 
receiving only twelve hundred dollars, but paying interest 
on the larger sum, would be a gainer or loser, if, instead 
of investing in a Building Association he was to invest in 
any other mode, compounding interest semi-annually or 
quarterly, on the supposition that he became a borrower 
as well as invester. The shareholder in such an institu- 
tion is a lender, receiving a larger sum than he pays as a 
borrower, and for the whole period is adding interest to 
principal, there being no moment of time in which his 
capital is not reproductive, unless borrowers are not found 
for the funds of the institution as they accumulate. This, 
on the American plan of offering them at auction, never 
occurs, as the amount of premium for which they sell will 
show. Let us illustrate, by comparison, the difference 
between placing ten dollars monthly in a Building Asso- 
ciation and depositing the same amount in a Savings 
Bank, with a view to compound interest. The result will 
show a greater difference than would be imagined, unless 
from actual comparison. The comparison implies that 
the parties wish to possess a sum sufficient to build or pur- 
chase property for a residence. 

An individual having subscribed for ten shares in 

a Building Association, his monthly instalment 

will be ten dollars, one dollar per share, which, 

if the institution terminate in seven years, as it 

must, if the funds bring an average premium of 

forty per cent., will, at the end of this period, 

amount to = = - - - - é $840 
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The holder of ten shares has the privilege of 
bidding for two thousand dollars, two hundred 
dollars per share. The interest on two thou- 
sand dollars, at six per cent., per annum, with 
with which he is charged for seven years, 
amounts to - - - - - < 3 840 


The sum total of his payments amounts to - $1680 
He is supposed to pay forty per cent premium on 
two thousand dollars, which is eight hundred 
dollars, This being deducted, leaves him nett 1200 


He appears then to have paid above what he has 

received, a - - - - - - $480 
He however saves in rent, supposing that he would 

have paid one hundred and twenty dollars an- 

nually for the hire of a house, which is the in- 

terest at ten per cent. per annum on twelve hun- 

dred dollars, in seven years, = - - $840 
Deduct the above sum of - - - - - 480 


The excess of his receipts and savings, over his 
payments, is : - : = = 3 $360 
Or let us take another and simpler mode of calculation. 

His monthly payments for interest precisely equalling his 

monthly saving of rent, will offset each other. 


The amount he receives is = - - ; : $1200 
His monthly instalments amount to - - - 840 
Excess of receipts and savings over payments, $360 


At the termination, therefore, of seven years, he posses- 
ses a property worth twelve hundred dollars, while his 
receipts and savings exceed his payments by the sum of 
three hundred and sixty dollars, making him richer than 
he was before he invested in a Building Association, by 
fifteen hundred and sixty dollars. 

Now let us suppose, that instead of subscribing for ten 
shares in a Building Association he had deposited ten 
dollars monthly in a Savings Bank, to accumulate at six 
per cent. compound interest, and invested quarterly, which 
is the usage of those institutions. This sum, at the end of 
seven years, compounded quarterly, will yield at six per 
cent. per annum the sum of ten hundred and thirty-three 
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dollars eighteen cents. The difference would be one hun- . 
dred and sixty-six dollars eighty-two cents between this 
amount and that received from a Building Association, 
which, as we have seen, was twelve hundred dollars. 
This sum of one hundred and sixty-six dollars eighty-two 
cents would be necessary to place the parties on an equali- 
ty, as regards their receipts; for if at the end of that peri- 
od of seven years the depositor in a Savings Bank wished 
to purchase property of equal value to that purchased by 
the invester in a Building Association, he would have to 
add the sum of one hundred and sixty-six dollars eighty- 
two cents,—still leaving a gain to the latter, in addition, 
of three hundred and sixty dollars—making the whole dif- 
ference, five hundred and twenty-six dollars eighty-six 
cents. 

This is susceptible of easy explanation. While the 
owner of ten shares in a Building Association appears to 
contribute twenty dollars monthly, ten dollars for instal- 
ment and ten dollars for interest, he in reality contributes 
but ten dollars, while he derives interest on twenty dol- 
lars compounded monthly. This is the effect of the ad- 
vance he obtains, which being immediately invested in the 
purchase of property, enables him to save as much in rent 
as he pays in interest. The interest on two thousand dol- 
lars, at six percent. per annum, for seven years, amounts 
to eight hundred and forty dollars. The rent saved in 
seven years for a house at one hundred and twenty dollars 
annually (being the interest at ten per cent. per annum, 
on twelve hundred dollars) amounts to an equal sum of 
eight hundred and forty dollars. The holder of ten shares 
in a Building Association therefore receives compound 
interest on twenty dollars contributed monthly, having 
virtually paid in only ten dollars per month—in other 
words, he has converted rent tnto capital. This, as we 
have remarked, is the peculiar advantage of Building As- 
sociations. They place in the hands of the member an 
immediate advance of funds, which being invested in the 
mode indicated, saves as much in rent as is paid in inter- 
est, or nearly so, while the depositor in a Savings Bank 
has not merely to wait until his successive deposits have 
gradually accumulated, so as to form a sufficiently large 
aggregate, but he has to make to it a considerable addi- 
tion to effect the object in view. 
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The author of the small volume to which we have al- 
luded at the commencement of this article, has, in the 
comparison he makes, (page 14,) overstated the advan- 
tage by investing in a Building Association over an ordi- 
nary investment. He puts the case in this way: 


“An individual owning five shares bids for one thousand dollars, 
at forty per cent.; this would be four hundred dollars on the one 
thousand dollars, leaving him six hundred dollars net. For the 
use of this six hundred dollars he pays six per cent. on one thou- 
sand dollars, besides his shares, which are five dollars a month; 
that is, he pays, in all, one hundred and twenty dollars a year. 
Supposing the Association to continue six years, (and at the rate of 
premium named, it is not likely to exceed this sum,)* he will have 
paid seven hundred and twenty dollars for the use of six hundred 
dollars. 

“‘ Suppose, on the other hand, that an individual borrows, in the 
ordinary way, six hundred dollars at seven per cent. interest ; this 
would be forty-two dollars interest a year. In six years he will 
have paid two hundred and fifty-two dollars. He then refunds the 
principal, making in all eight hundred and fifty-two dollars he pays 
for the use of six hundred “dollars,—leaving an advantage in favour 
of the borrower from the Association of one hundred and thirty-two 
dollars.” 


He states it in form in the following manner: 


“An ordinary loan would require the payment of the 
principal, - - - - . - - $600 
Six years interest at seven per cent, - - - 252-852 
The Building Association would require the payment of 
five dollars, monthly, for six years, - - - 
Six years interest on one thousand dollars, at six per cent. 360-720 
Balance in favour of Association, - - - $132 
This is on the supposition that only simple interest is paid.” 


Now, the fallacy here is, that it is taken for granted in 
the case of the Association, that the loan is employed pro- 
ductively, and in the other case it lies idle in the pocket 
of the borrower, whilst in the case of the Association little 
more than one half of the principal is refunded. If the 
borrower from a Building Association pays in interest at 
the end of six years, three hundred and sixty dollars, he 


* In his tables he assigns seven years as the duration, if the average pre- 
mium is forty per cent. 
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could only have been able to do so by some mode of in- 
vestment. Ifhe is the purchaser of real estate, costing 
six hundred dollars, and his saving of rent is equal to an 
investment, in any other way, yielding ten per cent. per 
annum, he saves in rent what would be precisely equal to 
the sum he paid in interest—three hundred and sixty dol- 
lars. In the other case, of an ordinary loan, the borrower 
of six hundred dollars at seven per cent. per annum, pay- 


ing in interest at the termination of six years, $252 
he would receive in interest, ten per cent. on six hun- 

dred dollars, - . - - “ - - 360 

Difference, - - - - - $108 


Instead, therefore, of placing both parties on an equality, 
the borrower of six hundred dollars at seven per cent. per 
annum, paying at the end of six years more than the bor- 
rower from an Association, by one hundred and thirty-two 
dollars, the difference is one hundred and eight dollars in 
his favour, and he refunds the whole of the principal bor- 
rowed, whilst the latter refunds only three hundred and 
sixty dollars. Such modes of illustration are of course 
fallacious, and lead to misconception of the mode by 
which capital is made constantly reproductire through 
compound interest. 

In the comparison we have instituted between the two 
modes of investment, through Building Associations and 
Savings Banks, it must not be thought that we would dis- 
courage the employment or lessen the value of the latter. 
They are of great importance in the economy of society. 
They mark a decided stage in real socialistic progress. 
Building Associations show a still more decided step in 
that direction. The latter would be inadequate on any 
improvement of form or extension of plan, to the wants of 
society, where methods of saving and habits of prudence 
do not form social characteristics of our era. The com- 
parison was made simply for the purpose of illustration. 

The English mode of conducting Building Associations 
is different fromthe American. The funds are loaned out 
at a fixed rate of interest, and the priority of the advances 
made is determined by ballot or by lot. In consequence 
of these, with other arrangements, many of the English 
institutions possess a more permanent character than the 
American. Their existence may, in fact, be indefinitely 
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prolonged. They have, in most cases, when even of a 
temporary character, twice the duration of those estab- 
lished in the United States, terminating generally in from 
ten to fourteen years. If they terminate at the end of 
fourteen years, the monthly contribution is ten shillings, 
the value of the share one hundred and twenty pounds, 
and the rate of interest five per cent. perannum. This is, 
of course, on the supposition that borrowers can be found 
for the funds at a fixed rate of interest, as rapidly as they 
accumulate. To get rid of any surplus or excess, they 
put in operation what is called the ballot rule. To keep 
their funds constantly active, it was provided that in case 
there was mére money than was wanted for advances, 
those members who have invested, are required to with- 
draw by ballot the value of as many shares as would re- 
duce the excess. 

The first difference that therefore strikes us between 
the American and English modes of conducting these As- 
sociations, is that provided for keeping their funds in con- 
stant activity. The American institutions sell their funds, 
the English dispose of theirs by ballot. We prefer the 
first. The sale of the funds absorb them as rapidly as 
they accumulate. The rate of premium for which they 
sell, fluctuates with the value of money at sufficiently 
short periods. This effects an equilibrium between the 
demand and the supply which no other plan can so well 
accomplish. On the English plan a fixed rate of interest 
either keeps the funds inactive, or forces them back on 
the members investing. Putting money up at auction to 
bring its value in open market, is in harmony with that 
law which, in all other instances in which it is sought for 
productive purposes, regulates its price, in spite of usury 
laws. This feature of the American institutions is, there- 
fore, conformable to those principles by which-money, in 
common with other objects of sale and purchase, is regu- 
lated in price by what can be made by its employment. 

It has been objected to this feature of the American in- 
stitutions, that it has a tendency to encourage speculation. 
When the smallness of the sum to be obtained by the 
largest holder of shares is taken into view, no member 
being allowed to hold more than twenty shares, and enti- 
tled to bid for no larger sum than four thousand dollars, 
(two hundred dollars per share,) this objection loses all the 
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force which it would otherwise possess without these lim- 
itations. Monopoly is thus precluded, as well as specula- 
tion. There can be no object to enter such an institution 
for either of these purposes, with so restricted a field of 
action. As far as extravagant bidding for money may 
lead to imprudent excess, with no speculative object in 
view, the possessor of twenty shares, if disposed to give, 
through excessive competition, as high a premium as fifty 
per cent., (and there is no example in Charleston at least 
of so high a premium being given,) he could not suffer 
loss, so far as by this mode it may be supposed he is pay- 
ing an excessive price for the use of money. If he borrow 
at fifty per cent. premium, which on a bid for four thou- 
sand dollars would entitle him to two thousand dollars, 
his payments would not exceed his receipts and savings 
by more than forty dollars, whilst he would be the posses- 
sor of a property, if he invested in real estate, worth two 
thousand dollars. Besides, the operation is too slow to do 
injury, even during the prevalence of speculation in real 
estate. One month must elapse between each bidding for 
funds, and the excitement might have birth and die out in 
the interval. There is scarcely one of the ordinary modes 
by which money can be obtained for speculative purposes 
of this kind, that does not offer greater facilities than 
Building Associations, on the system of paying the price 
for which their funds may sell in open market. 

The next difference, on which we would offer a few 
remarks, between the English and American institutions, 
is the provision, in some of the former, for the admission 
of new members, ad libitum, by allowing them to enter 
at any period after the formation of the society. This is, 
however, a change from the plan as they were originally 
organized, by which their societies have become divided 
into terminating and permanent associations. The British 
institutions were at first constituted as the American are, 
with a limit to the period they were to continue; which 
was, as we have remarked, after the capital subscribed 
by the whole of the investing members had been replaced 
by the periodical payments. But this scheme was found, 
in Great Britain, not to be sufficiently comprehensive. It 
excluded all who wished to be partakers in the benefits 
of those institutions, but who could not find it convenient 
to pay the back money or arrear subscriptions, to obtain 
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the shares of some retiring member, who became desirous 
to sell out. Provision was made, therefore, in the forma- 
tion of new societies, for this purpose, and a new feature 
was engrafted on the British system. This was attended 
with the effect of giving perpetuity to the association 
itself, while, on the original plan, a limit was placed to 
the payments and memberships, by a stated period or term 
of years. This provided for a constant influx, as well as 
efflux of capital. As the old subscriptions run out, new 
ones were constantly making their appearance. While 
the societies formed on the temporary principle could 
make advances to borrowers proportionably only to the 
sums they contributed, if they entered after their com- 
mencement, the societies constituted on the permanent 
principle made advances to the full amount to which the 
borrowers were entitled, according to the amount of pe- 
riodical payments and the value of the shares. One of 
the beneficial consequences of this alteration was, that 
those who wished to become investers could distribute 
their payments over a longer or shorter period, as suited 
their convenience. They were not bound by an unbend- 
ing rule, which compressed the transactions of the insti- 
tution within a prescribed limit of time. Another result 
of this change was, that the liabilities of the borrowers, 
by allowing investers to enter at any time, is lessened, as 
the supply and demand for the funds can be more equally 
adjusted than on the other system. 

Another difference between the American and British 
institutions has arisen, which has imparted to the latter a 
character more diffusive than the former. They have 
become Investing and Borrowing Societies, much more 
than Building Associations, as in their original institution. 
The American societies retain exclusively, as far as we 
know, their first design and purpose—that of enabling, by 
mutual benefit, the members to aid in the common object, 
to provide funds for the erection of dwellings for the in- 
dustrious poor. A large number enter the English socie- 
ties simply for the purpose of investing, and others for 
borrowing, on the security of real estate, large sums, with 
the view of erecting or purchasing buildings which are 
designed for renting out—thus deriving the benefit of the 
difference between the rent obtained and the interest of 
the money borrowed, generally from three to four per 
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cent. This, of right, ought to go into the pocket of the 
poor working man, which would be the case if there was 
a limitation, as in the American societies, of the amount 
permitted to be borrowed by the members separately. A 
sort of antagonism has, in consequence, arisen in the 
English societies, between the interests of the investers 
and borrowers, which is the result of this departure from 
the mutual principle. The investers have contrived to 
throw on the borrowers a larger amount of periodical 
payment than would fall to their share, if the adjustment 
were more equitable—than if one party were to receive 
an equal sum to that contributed by the other. The ex- 
pense account, the losses, etc., ought to be borne equally 
by borrowers and investers. 

On the English plan, when there is a surplus, from any 
source, if the institution is conducted on the permanent 
principle, the subscriptions and periods of payment being 
fixed and unalterable, this excess goes into the pockets of 
the investers. In those institutions established on the ter- 
minating principle, all the profits go into the general fund, 
as all losses and charges are carried to a general account. 
There is, then, a character of greater equality and mu- 
tuality in societies constituted on the terminating princi- 
ple. 

Now it is a question for impartial inquiry, whether 
some of the advantages of the English system could not 
be combined with the benefits peculiar to the American. 
That feature of the former by which members are per- 
mitted to enter at any period, after the commencement of 
the institution, might, we think, be safely and advan- 
tageously engrafted on the American societies. The ne- 
cessity of paying back money, or arrear subscriptions, 
precludes many from their advantages, unless under the 
alternative of waiting for the formation of one or more 
new institutions. The saving of expense, and the acqui 
sition of experience, by giving perpetuity to the society 
itself, are not among the least of the benefits of the adop- 
tion of the permanent principle. But one of its chief 
recommendations is the limitation of the liability of the 
members. A society constituted on the temporary plan, 
with us, may wind up in six years, and may not close its 
existence before eight years. This will depend, of course, 
on the rate of premium obtained for the funds during the 
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whole period of continuance. But it is a great object in 
these institutions to free the property of the members from 
the incumbrance on it at as early a period as possible. 
The mortgage given as collateral security for the ad- 
vances would be lifted at a much earlier date, when the 
periodical payments are fixed absolutely, and the mem- 
berships terminate at a time certain, than when the one 
is indefinite and the other indeterminate. 

The permanent institutions also allow for the with- 
drawal of members, when they wish to retire, with less 
probability of derangement to their operations, than termi- 
nating societies, from the greater precision of the calcu- 
lations on which they are founded. 

On the whole, we think it would be an improvement if 
this peculiar feature of permanence in the English socie- 
ties were incorporated with the American, retaining their 
chief characteristic of disposing of their funds, as they 
accumulate, for the highest price they can bring in the 
market. These two peculiarities would impose, in their 
combination, fewer restraints on the desire to save, (for 
the only object, in this case, of saving, is the possession of 
a homestead, and the quick realization of that desire,) than 
could take place without their united operation. The 
English plan of allowing advances, by priority of appli- 
cation, or by ballot, defers to an indefinite period the pos- 
session of that which, perhaps, was the chief purpose of 
saving. The limitation of the amount which the mem- 
bers are severally entitled to borrow, shortens the period 
by which all who wish may obtain an advance, whilst the 
competition assists the operation of distributing the funds 
rapidly and equally. As we have endeavoured to show, 
it is remote from possibility that speculation in the 
funds of an American Building Association can take place, 
with so little inducement in the smallness of the sum ob- 
tainable, while there is not a sufficient sphere presented 
for speculation in real estate, from this limitation of means 
for the purpose. Nor does it need argument to prove that 
it is in harmony with this truly beneficent scheme, of pro- 
viding, by their voluntary and unassisted exertions, a 
mode for the working man to become his own landlord. 
No impediment should exist, in the constitution of these 
societies, for his entrance on this benefit so soon as he 
is prepared to save and contribute to a common fund 
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for the purpose, with equal advantages to others, who 
have been fortunate in making a beginning earlier than 
himself. Why compel him either to pay arrears of sub- 
scription or wait for the formation of a new society, when, 
by the simple process of continuing an existing institution, 
the object can be accomplished, and he obtain his advance 
whenever he is prepared to employ it? We should, there- 
fore, be pleased to see this modification of the American 
lan. 
a There is a suggestion made by the author of the work 
cited above, which, if adopted, would add greatly to the 
utility and value of these institutions. He urges the 
adaptation to them of the principles of life insurance. 
The object of the Building Association is to afford the 
means to obtain for the poor man his domicil. To perfect 
the intention, the scheme ought to be extended:so that he 
could secure it to his family in case of his death, and be- 
fore he had completed his payments. This could be done 
by an arrangement with some of our insurance offices 
who take life risks. The small increase of sacrifice that 
would be required on the part of the shareholder ina 
Building Association, would or ought not to weigh against 
the foresight and prudence, that would place beyond 
chance and contingency the possession of the homestead 
to the family. The individual who would save from his 
daily earnings for the original purpose, would not want 
resolution and self-denial to complete it, by adding a small 
sum to his other periodical payments. It only requires 
that, in the formation of new institutions, should it be 
impracticable with the present, to make provision, by a 
slight change in their future organization, and by an ar- 
rangement with the life insurance companies, to render 
these institutions as comprehensively beneficial in their 
final results as they have exemplified social improvement in 
their origin. ; 
There have, we believe, been some instances of failure 
and loss by these institutions, at the North, through the 
unfaithfulness of those who have had their management; 
but this no more proves their inutility or insecurity, than 
the numerous defalcations, in England, of those who have 
been trusted with the funds of Savings banks, demon- 
strate that the principles on which they are established are 
unsafe. If Building Associations are instituted with such 
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checks and safeguards as are desirable, the smallness of 
the sum which, in the intervals of one month, can accu- 
mulate in the hands of the fiscal agent of the institution, 
could offer no sufficient inducement to an abuse of trust. 
The case is somewhat different in savings banks. Larger 
sums, and for longer periods, remain in the hands of the 
treasurer. We know of no institutions where trust funds 
are deposited, to be administered for common objects, that 
present fewer motives for defalcation, by officers or trus- 
tees, than Building Associations. JoTIN:4C; 


Art. X.—Tur Natura Cuaracteristics or THE Boox oF 
JONAH. 

Moby Dick, or the Whale. By Herman Metviurz. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


Tue references made to the modern interpretation of 
the Book of Jonah, in a recent work, descriptive of the 
whale, the title of which heads this paper, have persuaded 
us to offer some objections, honestly entertained, with re- 
gard to this translation. 

All the intelligible portions of the Book of Jonah prove 
that some ideas conveyed by our English version were 
never entertained by the original writer, but are in direct 
opposition to the whole tenor of its descriptive, instructive, 
and very natural, history. 

Nearly fifty years ago, a small lad was taken to visit a 
dead whale, floated up the Delaware river, and exhibited 
ashore, in a rope-walk at Kensington, near the city of 
Philadelphia. The first object which arrested attention 
was a lively, elderly, fat fish-woman, habited in a favour- 
ite costume of short gown and coats of green baize, seated 
upon an arm chair, firmly fixed within the lower jaw of 
the whale’s mouth, which, being propped open to its full 
extent, exhibited the polished blinds of whalebone, with 
their hanging fringes, like a latticed work, suspended 
above the stout lady in green, from the upper jaw of the 
fish. The weather was cold, and the lower jaw of the 
huge creature, shaped somewhat like an old-fashioned 
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sleigh, was covered inside with clean straw, to keep the 
feet of the visitors warm, as they sat in this strange retreat. 

Though not quite “at home,” the vivacious old lady ap- 
peared exceedingly inquisitive, and narrowly examined 
every portion of the great fish. She finally inquired 
about the capacity of the throat, and looked round to- 
wards it, as she rose to give way for the lad to take his 
turn in the chair, as if she feared to make a slip back- 
ward. The showman, possibly an ancient whaler, laugh- 
ingly said, “There was no danger, as the throat of the 
creature was too small to allow her to follow the example 
of Jonah !” 

This early introduction into a whale’s mouth led toa 
careful scrutiny of the natural history of the Book of 
Jonah afterward. 

By other authority, the writer was assured that the 
throat of the whale is not capacious enough to swallow 
a man. Some, without impropriety, we conceive, have 
been induced also to infer that the digestive apparatus of 
this active fish, with the absence of fresh air, during the 
space of “three days and three nights,” would have caused 
such changes in a human tenant, as completely to super- 
sede prophetic instructions, “the second time,” according 
to the special statement of scripture history. 

It has been remarked, by an intelligent German scholar, 
that “the Book of Jonah contains not a prophecy, but a 
narrative.” Now, this narrative is so perfectly natural 
and comprehensible, in all its other evidences, and ap- 
proaches so closely, in the accuracy of its details, to the 
exact character of the well-known “mariners” of the 
Mediterranean sea, who are described by it, that we might 
fairly anticipate similar results to any modern Jonah, who, 
as frankly as the old one, would answer those seamen, at 
this day, in the same manner, during a heavy gale of 
wind, anywhere off the coast of Syria, between the ports 
which are mentioned. 

The writer earnestly desires to believe what was in- 
tended to be believed; but he has a wholesome dread of 
crediting “perversions” of the text, arising from miscon- 
ceptions, erroneous translation, or superstitious indulgence, 
all of which men are cautioned against in the Scrip- 
tures, as leading from the truths inculcated by those very 
original writers, the ancient Hebrews, whose imagery of 
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language is universally based upon a most delicate appre- 
ciation of every natural comparison, as “ of God.” Eccle- 
siastical writers have acknowledged that, to the ancient 
Hebrew, God was “ seen in every special event.” 

The writer is satisfied of the impossibility of design in 
the Original to propose a supernatural occurrence in this 
place. He does not doubt the fact, which even the trans- 
lated narrative strives to demonstrate, that Jonah, atter 
being “cust forth”—thrown overboard—by the supersti- 
tious sailors of “the ship,” was saved, picked up, or 
“swallowed up,” by a fishing or whale boat, in the hold, 
“the sides,” “the bowels;” or “ belly” of which, he lay for 
several days and nights; as, by a similar figure of speech, 
he was “ vornited out,” “cast forth,” or “descharged,” and 
safely landed, afterwards. 

Throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, all natural occur- 
rences are correctly referred. by the devotional feelings of 
the writers, “to the Lord,” or more plainly, “the Master 
God,” who is described, “in the beginning,” as the God 
who created all the natural worlds, “the heavenly bodies, 
and the earth.” The latter, by this approximation, being 
as one of the heavenly bodies, which astronomers nave 
ascertained to be “exact.” 

“The God of the sea” is expressly declared, in the 
Scriptures, to be “the same” as “the God of the dry 
land ;” “the God of the hills to have also formed the val- 
lies.” He is distinguished as “the Maker” of all crea- 
tures, things and powers therein contained. In fine, He 
is exhibited as “the sole contriver, producer and control- 
ler of all natural actions, by unchangeable laws, with 
which He has limited His own acts! 

Such conceptions are intended to explain to the minds 
of men, reverential allusions, constantly made in these 
Scriptures, to “ His wonderful acts,” and to “ His name,” 
in contradistinction to “the vain,” and “the presumptu- 
ous” employment of it, repeatedly forbidden, a command, 
but too frequently neglected, among even serious persons. 

The word “God,” by the Hebrew, was employed pre- 
cisely as the word “nature” by the Roman, but with 
more definite intentions. We can thus understand expres- 
sions very distinct from extra or supernatural inferences, 
with regard to “the great wind, sent by the Master owt 
into the sea,” naturally, properly, but “poetically ascribed 
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to the immediate agency of God,” which, while it alarmed 
the idolatrous or inexperienced sailors of “the ship,” com- 
posed Jonah to a calm sound sleep. 

This very explanatory narrative induces us to believe 
that Jonah had some previous knowledge of Nineveh, and 
had probably gone there by sea before. 

In an English quarto Bible, with notes, which the wri- 
ter was taught to read, and “to strive to understand what 
he read,” the marginal translation of the effects of the 
storm is, “The ship was thought to be broken.” This is. 
ashore method of explaining, that “she had sprunga leak.” 

“ Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every man to 
his God ;” which indicates neither very sound piety nor 
very good seamanship; for we must suppose the vessel 
to be ubandoned to the elements, without due exertion on 
the part of the crew, to meet the laws of Him who has 
placed limits to the actions of the winds and the waves, 
and has given “understanding to men.” 

Can any one conversant with the sailors of the Levant 
produce a more significant delineation of their character- 
istics, than those we read in the Book of Jonah. “They 
cry out for fear,” to their favourite patron saints, at every 
fresh gale ; precipitately “throw their wares” or freight 
overboard, and would think as little of “casting forth” 
a stranger passenger, who, when suddenly aroused, would 
talk to them as composedly as Jonah did. A saucy mid- 
shipman, a little drowsy, would stand a poor chance, if 
“lots were cast,” with even moderate prepossessions. 

The clearest interpretation of the conduct of Jonah 
shows that he had very quietly gone below, “down into 
the sides ;” other translators make it “into the bowels of 
the ship’—and he lay and was fast asleep. We observe 
that the same expressions are constantly used, in relation 
to parts of “the ship,” which are afterwards applied to 
those of the beast, and in all instances as if to a living 
creature ; precisely as we do in giving a feminine appella- 
tion to our ships and boats. 

During the excursion of a small British steamer up one 
of the rivers of Africa, a native chief was received on 
board, and civilly shown round her deck. After surveying 
their “ wonders,” he intimated his wish to descend “ into 
the belly of the beast.” The comparison is a very natu- 
ral one for a savage. 
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Many phrases exhibit strong meaning, by respecting 
the slightest touches of the pen or of the pencil, in the 
hands of the ancient master writers, educated amidst the 
natural “works of God,” and by recollecting that men 
were only men, even in the days of Jonah. 

It is expressed, as if important, that “Jonah paid the 
fare,” like a cabin passenger ;—he did not work his way— 
and “went down into a ship going to Tarshish from Joppa,” 
a geographical and general description, quite as intelligi- 
ble as any other ordinary one. Some critics refer the 
former port to one on the coast of Spain, “Tartessus.” 
We may show reason for belief that “the ship” was a 
Spanish trader, although Tartessus is entirely off Jonah’s 
route to Nineveh, where he arrived in reasonable time, 
notwithstanding the incident narrated as taking place on 
his way there. We perceive no obligation to recognize 
a three-masted vessel, now called “a ship ;” but compre- 
hend that the one in which Jonah took passage was of 
moderate tonnage, about to make a coasting voyage from 
Joppa, a harbour convenient to Jerusalem, bound either to 
Tarsus in Asia, or to Issus, the nearest point on the Medi- 
terranean, to the upper waters of the Tigris and’ Euphra- 
tes rivers, evidently the most direct route to Nineveh. Alex- 
ander the Great pursued Darius, after the battle of Issus, 
this very course, and afterwards reached Babylon. 

We do not read that Jonah arrived at “the great city, 
after a three days’ journey from the seu,” as some under- 
stand. | 

The extent of the district of Nineveh, including the city, 
surrounding gardens and pasturage, is represented in the 
original as of “three days’ journey,” according to the 
mode of travel then in use, being a measure by time for 
distance, as men now say, New-York is so many days 
from Buffalo, by railroad. Jonah is described as. having 
“cried out against the city, after he had begun to enter it 
a day’s journey.’ That is, during the first day he reached 
the territory named, or before he had passed one third of 
it. We are not instructed what length of time was occu- 
pied, after he landed, till he arrived at Nineveh, nor is it 
important to our subject at present; although we should 
be glad to have it, as another confirmation of our argu- 
ment. 

Theologians have decided that Jonah himself was no 
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the author of the book called by his name, which is re- 
garded as the production of one of the older Hebrew 
writers, at the time of their exile. Me 

His prayer, while in the belly or bowels “ of the fish ”— 
the hold or cabin of a vessel—consists of phrases taken 
from Psalms, written some centuries before his day. As 
a modern passenger, of quiet habits, in a private letter, 
might detail to a friend what “Selection,” or “ Psalm of 
David,” had been read or recited, during a severe storm 
at sea, in which danger was obvious; and who, with the 
same feelings and style, might describe some other vessel, 
of peculiar name and nation, which had providentially 
offcred relief of a somewhat desperate character. “For 
Thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the midst ”—the 
heart—* of the seas. And the floods compassed me about. 
All Thy billows and Thy waves passed over me. Thenl 
said, 1] am cast out of Thy sight !” 

The last-allusion explains another figure of speech, 
which has been very differently interpreted, that Jonah 
“rose up to flee from the presence of the Master.” This 
expression is a very common one among the Hebrews, 
and had a local reference to the sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
Jonah, after declaring that he is cast out of sight, conti- 
nues, “ Yet will I look again towards Thy holy temple.” 

In Genesis, this figure is impressively employed, “The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” Thetr 
physiognomy is distinguished by varied features, and their 
changeable indications are perfectly well comprehended 
by experienced seamen. 

The narrative of Jonah has also been explained as a 
parable, written about eight hundred years prior to the 
present era. In the style of the writing, there are certain 
points of resemblance to the conversation among the trees, 
when discussing the selection of a ruler, and its general 
significance is very like Nathan’s argumentative rebuke 
to David, about “the poor man’s little ewe-lamb.” The 
entire but concise description, whether traditional, para- 
bolic, or poetically historical, is a most truthful one, of 
the habits, manners and opinions of the sailors of the 
Mediterranean, which they have retained in great mea- 
sure to the present day. May we not, with propriety, 
believe that the other portions of “the writing” were 
designed to be equally intelligible to us 2 
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The subject branches into two parts, or “scenes,” like 
those of the ancient drama. The one relates the inter- 
view between Jonah and “the ship master,” in the bow- 
els, sides, cabin or hold—at any rate, in the sleeping-place 
of the vessel; while the other describes the method by 
which, simultaneously, upon deck, “ the mariners” propose 
to relieve “ the ship.” 

The commander exclaims, on going below, “ What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise! call upon thy God! if 
so be”—literally, who knowest ?—“ if God will think upon 
us, that we perish not ?” 

This plain interpretation, “ who knows,” carries a strong 
suspicion that Jonah was on board a coasting trader, from 
some port of Spain, by the well-recognized peculiarity, 
“quien sabe” This may explain also an idea, entertained 
by some, that the vessel was ultimately bound home to 
eS. after her trip along the Syrian coast, towards 

SSUS. 

In the meantime, the sailors cast lots, “ in order to know 
for whose cause (of offence) this evil is upon us.” 

We consider this argument as obviously introduced to 
correct such false impressions. If such a procedure was 
permitted by,the commanders on board our packet ships 
and steamers, at certain seasons of the year, there would 
be “a continued living sacrifice” from every vessel. No 
doubt there is “cause” enough, according to ordinary or 
extraordinary interpretations ; but these superstitious sa- 
crifices were distinctly forbidden by the moral law, because 
they existed as a very common cruelty among fanatical 
“neighbouring” nations, misled to worship “idols,” as 
false princtples, both of moral and natural action. The 
patriarch Isaac had a narrow escape from the obser- 
vance, and Abraham was “ blessed” for the merciful omis- 
sion. 

At the early settlement of a respectable sect of reli- 
gionists in these United States, they married by “casting 
lots,” after the Mediterranean method; until the younger 
people reconsidered the matter, and ran off to “the 
Squires,” in adjoining counties, to have weddings settled 
in a different way. 

“Observers of times” are objected to in the Scriptures, 
among a number of other classes of pretenders ; supposed 
to refer to “calculators of chances,” like some almanac 
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makers, moonstruck mystics, Mediterranean sailors, and 
other speculators. 

“The master of the ship” having roused up Jonah, and 
the crew having already decided his fate—probably by 
preference, as he kept aloof from them—all hands express 
great impatience to know something about the stranger, 
his country, occupation and people, before they pitch him 
overboard. The calm, direct, composed and simple ea- 
planation of “the Hebrew,” increases their alarm, when 
he thus declines to join them in their “ vain observances.” 


“T fear the Master God of the heavens, 
Who hath maps the sea and the dry !” 


Such a declaration puts aside any extra-natural indica- 
tion. The whole system of ancient moral law precludes 
the supernatural. The Hebrew code is not founded on it, 
but is “in opposition to” it, as the true meaning of the 
word “Hebrew” signifies; and itis not difficult to prove 
that, wherever, throughout the Hebrew writings, “the 
name of God” is correctly “taken,” it is used to desig- 
nate what we now call “his natural acts,” much. more 
wonderful to the careful observer than any artificial imi- 
tations. 

The truthful narrative of Jonah informs us that the 
seamen did show an anxiety to know from him—after 
they had agreed upon his fate, however—in what manner 
he thought that the sea might be calmed “unto them,” and 
he urges them to cast him forth into the deep, possibly 
considering himself safer in it than in their hands, or in 
their badly managed vessel, which seems to have been 
overloaded and out of trim, especially as the details of the 
transaction represent the parties as not very distant from 
the shore. They were, probably, the whole time, in sight 
of land; for we read, “the men rowed hard,” literally digged, 
as if they were paddling, “to bring to the shore, but they 
could not. For the sea wrought, and was tempestuous 
against them.” Such phrases indicate a vessel of mode- 
rate size,and seem intended to describe the wind as “off 
the shore.” 

“So they took up Jonah, and cast him into the sea. 

“ And the sea ceased from her raging,” or “ stood.” 

By the precise interpretation of “the word,” we are 
not instructed that the sea was calmed because Jonah was 
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cast into it, although there are persons who may fear to 
disbelieve it. But we comprehend, from the very accu- 
rate description of the storm, the actions of the seamen, 
and the working of the vessel, that the wind was in 
squalls, and had suddenly lulled, as is common in land 
gales; or that the vessel had just then reached shoal and 
protected water; for the t2de in the Mediterranean is too 
slight to have been alluded to on this occasion ; although 
the word “stood” shows something like “slack water.” 

As an additional evidence of their proximity to land, 
Jonah, in his prayer, curiously states, “ The weeds were 
wrapped about my head.” From which, alone, it might 
be inferred that the scene was quite near enough to be 
viewed from the shore, and that a good boat, ably manned, 
could have put out to his rescue, even after he had been 
cast forth from “the ship.” 

We have seen those who would rather risk to swim 
ashore than to be “blown off” with such a crew as Jonah 
appears to have encountered. 

Before embarking on his voyage, Jonah was prepared 
“to pay his fare.” He might still have possessed means 
to employ those who picked him up, to aid in expediting 
his journey to “the great city.” From the geographical 
description afforded to us, we judge that Jonah was “ cast 
out from the ship,” and taken in by a boat, somewhere off 
the coast of Phenicia. He was sailing north-east, ac- 
cording to our perception. The Pheenician sailors were 
formerly of the first class, of which fact Jonah was proba- 
bly aware, as we cannot suppose this was the first time he 
had ever been to Nineveh. He must have had some pre- 
vious knowledge of the route, as well as of the character 
of the people, before he attempted to address himself to 
them in the way he is described to have done. 

The continuation of the history impresses us with the 
perfectly natural character and design of the writer of the 
book : “ Now, the Master God had prepared a great fisk ”— 
a whale or surf boat—* to swallow up,” or take up, “ Jonah. 
And Jonah was in the belly, sides, bowels, or below, in 
this boat, three days and three nights.” 

The length of time here indicated, is considered equal to 
the distance from the place where Jonah was cast over- 
board from the ship, to the point of land he desired to reach; 
and which he must have safely arrived at, though proba- 
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bly without as much comfort as he would have had in a 
larger or cleaner vessel. 

In the prayer of Jonah “unto the Master, his God, out 
of the belly of the fish,” he describes his position as in 
“the belly of hell.” Others translate it “of the grave.” 
Can we imagine a more expressive sentence, to identify 
the contracted hold of a rank fishing-boat, “ purposed to 
swallow up,” to bury, and to save Jonah, according to the 
ordinary reverential language and common phrase of the 
age in which this account was written? It may be re- 
peated, that the very same peculiar expressions are every 
where used, with reference to the parts of the original 
ship, into which Jonah first “went down,” as well as to 
those of the vessel which eventually took him up, and 
afterwards “discharged him on the dry,” in plain words. 

Such views satisfactorily explain to us all the results 
expressed in the natural and customary figures of speech, 
commonly employed by Hebrew writers of antiquity, 
some of which continue to be used among us, in the same 
sense, at this day. 

“ And God spake unto the fish. 

“And it” discharged, “vomited out, Jonah upon the 
dry land.” 

Both the expressions, “spake” and “vomited out,” are 
used upon other occasions, of very intelligible meaning, 
evidently alluding, not to individual acts, but to those 
exercised through natural servants and agents. The fig- 
ures of speech constantly recurring in the Hebrew wri- 
tings, in order to render God’s actions, or Jaws, in terms 
intelligible to men, can only be comprehended by similar 
natural references. By an obvious comparison, we read 
that, in consequence of certain practices, “ the earth vomit- 
eth out her inhabitants. 

Every animal among the mammalia does not possess 
the faculty of vomiting, according to the most common sig- 
nification. The horse does not. Does the whale? 

If Jonah could neither get in nor out, by the throat of 
this great fish, does it not become us to attempt some other 
explanation? We need both reflection, circumspection, 
and experience, to understand an expression, that “God 
repented Him of the the evil which He said He would do. 
And He did it not.” 


The reason is promptly offered, in the history of the 
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Ninevites: “God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil ways,” which caused Him “to turn also,” ac- 
cording to figurative encouragements, repeated again and 
again, to promote repentance and reformation of life. 

There is one thing expressed in these Scriptures, con- 
trary to some modern ideas, as utterly “impossible to 
God.” “He is not man, that He should lie, nor the son of 
man, that He should deceive.” We must be cautious, 
therefore, that neither falsehood nor deceit be attributed 
to Him, in our conceptions, explanations or translations 
of his revelation. 

The easy character of the dialogue, in the Book of 
Jonah, is, to us, another conclusive proof that no actual 
presence, nor absolute intercourse, beyond the natural 
wonders of the senses, the thoughts, and the conscience of 
man, was intended to be understood. 

The dramatic quality of this work is evinced by the 
naive description of the personal peculiarities and prepos- 
sessions of one of the parties. “But it displeased Jonah ” 
exceedingly, and he was ery angry at a decision or delay 
which interfered with his premature prediction, of the al- 
most immediate destruction of the city. As men are 
sometimes vexed that others will not join them in a con- 
tracted interpretation of the Book referred to. 

At this point of the narrative we distinguish the moral 
of the whole, in a graceful comparison made between the 
people of Nineveh and some plant of rapid growth, called 
“the gourd,” which the Master God had also “prepared 
to come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over 
his head, as he sat under his booth, on the east side of the 
city of Nineveh, till he might see what would become of 
the city.” 

We have here represented to us a picture of active life, 
in very vivid colours, containing manners, customs, and 
natural productions, peculiar to the country described. 

“ So Jonah was exceedingly glad of the gourd.” Jonah 
appears a very impulsive person. 

“But God had prepared a worm, when the morning | 
arose, the next day. And it smote the gourd, that it with- 
ered. 

“ And it come to pass, that when the sun did arise, that 
God prepared a vehement east wind.” Some say “a silent 
or sultry east wind,” which is known now to be pernicious 
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to vines, to the harvests, and to health, in that region of 
country. 

“And the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, and wished in himself to die. 

“ And said,” within himself? 

“Tt is better to die than to live! 

“ And God said | within ?] to Jonah, 

“Dost thou well to be angry?” or “Art thou greatly 
angry for the gourd ? 

“ And he said [within ?] 

“T do well to be angry, unto death ! 

“Then said the Master God,”—to Jonah’s own heart and 
conscience, for the poetic license is beautifully shown in the 
natural beauty of the well-recognized images employed 
by the writer—* Thou hast had pity upon the gourd, for 
the which thou hast not laboured, nor madest it to grow, 
which came up in one night, and perished in one night. 

“ And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, where- 
in are more than threescore thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand, and 
much cattle ?” 

Tenderness towards children, supposed to be specially 
referred to by an image describing them as not competent 
to distinguish evil from good, and to animals of all kinds, is 
a characteristic figure of the Hebrew language, to repre- 
sent a distinguishing trait of “the merciful Parent, who 
formed them ail.” 

The historical narrative of Jonah impresses us as a 
valuable lesson, teaching tolerance, encouraging forgive- 
ness, by a good man, towards bad men, thus intermingled 
and circumstanced, in imitation of “the gracious and 
merciful God, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
who repenteth of the evil;” which men do in defiance of 
His instruction. It reads as a reproof to those inter- 
mittent excitements which oppress society, at intervals, 
with undue bias, when some intelligent, and even gene- 
rous minded individuals, are unwilling to look upon all 
sides of a question, but regard only the warped side. 

Take the whole Book together, as a traditional narra- 
tive, a parable, or an absolute history, it exhibits the hesi- 
tation of a well-intentioned man, constitutionally intre- 
pid, with gentleness of character—“ Jonah” signifies “a 
dove”—who, satisfied of the necessity for exertion, to de- 
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clare to the inhabitants of a populous and famous city, in 
which, possibly, he had some interests, the importance of 
reformation in theirlivesand manners. Being disappoint- 
ed, by prompt submission and change of conduct, he still 
persuades himself that the results he first anticipated, from 
their criminal actions, must necessarily ensue, notwith- 
standing their obvious repentance and amendment of life. 

We may here distinguish a powerful precept for our 
instruction, quite as well adapted to the present age, and to: 
this very moment of time, as to the rulers, the people, the 
children, the cattle, and the prophet, of Assyria. 

A remark that “at Joppa there stood, for many ages, in 
one of the pagan temples, the vast skeleton of a whale,” 
reminds us that Mr. Layard discovered, amidst the ruins 
of Nineveh, a monument erected “to the memory of Jo- 
nah,” situated “on the east side of the city.” This strange 
modern revelation assures us that a high estimate had 
been placed upon the practical services of Jonah, in some 
way, and of the obligations of the people of that great 
city to him; and increases, if possible, our interest to know 
anything related of him elsewhere. 

We must observe how greatly the investigations and 
details of Mr. Layard, with other antiquarian travellers 
and observers, impress the importance of comprehending 
the every day allusions diffused throughout the religious 
precepts of antiquity. 

The extravagant attempts “to manufacture miracles ” 
for Him “ whose way is in the sea—His path in the great 
waters,” were treated with merited ridicule and contempt: 
by ancient Hebrew writers. The plainest construction of 
natural images of speech prove generally the most ac- 
ceptable. 

We readily yield to arguments in favour of the antique 
claims of whalemen. They seem to be characterized in 
the Psalms: 

“OlV., 24. Oh Master! how varied are Thy works. In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all. The earth is full of 
Thy riches. 

“25. So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great creatures. 

“26. There gothe ships. There is that great leviathan, 
Thou hast formed to play therein. 
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“27, These all wait upon Thee, that Thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season.” 

“LXXIV., 14. Thou brokest the heads of leviathan in 
pieces, and gavest him for meat to the people inhabiting 
the wilderness.” 

“OVIL, 23. They that go down to the sea in ships— 
that do business in the great waters— 

“24, These see the works of the Master, and His won- 
ders in the deep.” 

How objectionable must all “feigned miracles” be, to 
such a crowd of witnesses. The fanciful images of mo- 
dern life do not often approach such truths, in thought, 
language, or description. 

During a public festival at Bogota, the capital of New 
Grenada, pictures, embroideries and ornaments were hung 
upon the outsides of respectable houses, in the streets 
through which a religious procession was expected to 
pass. At one of the corners was seen a large rough daub, 
of the modern version of the “ discharge” of Jonah from 
“the belly of the whale,” before which divers pvor In- 
dians and others were gazing, and some kneeling reve- 
rentially. The painting represented an undulating barren 
country, near the sea side, the monster fish “ proper” rest- 
ing his chin, or prominent lower lip, upon the-sand, his 
mouth wide open, and one eye fixed, as if he himself was 
surprised at the sudden expulsion of Jonah, or was gravely 
computing the time made by the Hebrew, as he rushed 
forth from the involuntarily expanded jaws of the fish. 
The neat trim in which Jonah was dressed—no doubt in 
the taste of the days of the Spanish painter—with a shad- 
coloured coat, shorts, silk stockings, pumps, and a freshly 
frizzled wig—would have persuaded any old-fashioned 
experienced whaleman that the gentleman he beheld had 
experienced much better treatment “in the bowels of the 
fish” than his rapid and alarmed flight otherwise beto- 
kened. 

The just and comprehensive history of Jonah—for the 
tomb inscribed with his naine, near the ruins of Nineveh, 
confirms him historicul—is felt as a grateful refreshment 
toa reflective mind. As “a perverted translation,” it 
became a stumbling-block for the unwary, and changed 
the whole tenor of truths distinctly revealed to man, by 
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many varied and undoubted authorities, both of the Scrip- 
tures and of natural science. 

So many of “the hastily assumed miracles,” or artifi- 
cial references, of the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, have been proven to bear a perfectly natural, how- 
ever “ wonderful,” signification, either by more exact ex- 
plorations of the original text, or corrected information of 
the peculiar comparisons designed by the writers, and 
that “ increased knowledge” among us, which appears es- 
sential to the elucidation of mysteries of all kinds, there 
seems a possibility to show, by the plain wording, general 
principles, and arguments for all the moral laws. No 
authority is intended to be given, by “ Moses and the pro- 
phets,” for a confidence or belief in any other than the 
immutable and eternal ordinances of “the Just, the True, 
and the Merciful,” who is repeatedly and constantly re- 
presented as “the One” who created and formed our 
earth, its companions in the heavens, their satellites, at- 
tendants and inhabitants, with every other natural mira- 
cle and wonder, which accompanies our daily toils, breath: 
ings and perceptions. 

The brother of Moses is represented in the Scriptures 
as not obeying or comprehending this doctrine—we need 
not be surprised at other failures. 

The utter incapacity experienced by many to credit 
“the simulated wonders” attributed to the Almighty, but 
differing so widely from His well known modes of action, 
in all those instances which have been made accessible 
to the understanding and intelligence He has bestowed 
upon men, should cause all to be alert, to distinguish His 
natural truths, which lie partially concealed, under slight 
veils, provided to elicit and impel curiosity, and prompt the 
search for that wisdom by which God “ made the earth.” 

The Scriptures encourage “all men” to approach, and 
to attain it, that they may exercise knowledge for good, 
and to avoid evil—“ according to the fruzt of our doings |” 

Ja LeG. 

Charlotte, N. C., May 8th, 1852. 
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Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


London Illustrated Libraries. New-York: Bangs, Brother & 
Co. We have already acknowledged certain valuable and beauti- 
ful publications from these interesting series: The History of the. 
Mormons, for example; Boswell’s Johnson; and The Pathway of 
the Fawn. We have now to mention Nineveh and its Palaces ; 
forming one of the London Library series, from the pen of Joseph 
Bonomi, Esq., F.R.S. L. This volume affords a capital réswme 
of the progress of discovery in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, in- 
cluding the discoveries of Botta, as well as of Layard—the former 
having, in fact, led the way for the latter, and enriched the French 
capital with treasures of Assyrian art, long before the British Mu- 
seum was equally fortunate in the discoveries of Layard. What 
was done by Botta, and what by Layard; what found, and how; is 
all set down in the volume before us, in a neat, clear manner: suc- 
cinct, yet full—a history complete in itself to the present moment, 
though Layard is still prosecuting his researches. But the book of 
M. Bonomi affords us more than this : it applies these discoveries 
to the elucidation of Holy Writ, thus making the volume a useful 
companion in the perusal of large and peculiarly interesting por- 
tions of the Scriptures. The Historical Summary, as given by M. 
Bonomi, affords us the Assyria and Mesopotamia as known to the 
inspired writers: then follows the account of the same region as 
described by the classical writers ; to which succeeds a sketch of As- 
syriau history, from the pen of Samuel Sharpe, Esq. Topography, 
costume, inscriptions, &., furnish the subjects for other sections, 
which are so full, so clear, so well illustrated, as to leave us little to 
desire ; and provide an ample summary of discovery, and history of 
research, to the latest moment; thus enabling us to receive, under- 
standingly, all future revelations. We need only add that the 
plates are very numerous, illustrating all the more valuable, beauti- 
ful, and instructive specimens of antique art, which the Assyrian 
empire has attorded us. 


The National Illustrated Library is also a London senes, de- 
signed like the preceding, and contemplating a similar variety. We 
have before us, of this series, a Narrative of a Residence in Siam: 
by Freveric Artnur Neate: author of “ Eight Years in Syria.” 
Mr. Neale is a very lively and spirited sketcher, who writes well, in 
a free, bold style, is frequently racy, and never tedious. His book 
will be read with profit and pleasure. It treats of a kingdom of 
which we know little, yet one which the progress of British con- 
quest in the east is likely to make impressively known to us, and 
one which we, also, may have occasion to know, if the morals of in- 
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tervention, as taught by the Magyar reformer, shall ever persuade 
us to take foothold in China and Japan. Our next step thence 
would be amongst the Siamese. It may be well to prepare our- 
selves for this contingency by a study of the manners, customs, and 
laws of that people, all of which we can do by a perusal of these 
pages of Mr. Neale. His book is illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. 


The Bohn Inbrary (Bangs, Brother & Co.) The last issues of 
these admirable series of publications, gives us a fine edition of 
Burter’s famous Analogy of Religion, upon the merits of which 
it is too late in the day to remark. This is followed, in the same 
volume, by a collection of Essays and Sermons, from the pen of 
Bishop Butler, with a new introduction, explanatory notes, and an 
index ; thus rendering the present edition superior in value, as well 
as in cheapness, to any by which it has been preceded. In the 
“Classical Series” of the Bohn publications we have the first vol- 
ume of the comic Roman poet, Plautus, literally translated. 


Oliphant’s Journey to Katmandu. This is the eleventh volume 
of the very popular library of the Appletons. Katmandu is the 
capital of Nepaul, in India. Jung Bahadoor, the Prime Minister 
of the prince of the country, makes a visit to England, where his 
presence causes much sensation. Mr. Oliphant seizes the oc- 
casion of his return to his own country to journey thither under his 
auspices. He describes what he sees with great spirit and in good 
style ; gives us elephant and tigerhunts occasionally ; now and then 
a review of the native troops and of native distengues, and, alto- 
gether, makes a most agreeable narrative. His chief space is ac- 
corded, however, to the Nepaulese ambassador, Jung Bahadoor ; a 
most remarkable man, whose rise to power, and continuance in it, 
in a region where the step is sudden from the eminence to the gulf 
—the transition, almost invariable, from the high places, to death, 
through shot or stab of the assassin—of itself proves the possession 
of rare generalship, and the most statesmanlike policies. His bi- 
ography of this remarkable man, his vicissitudes, dangers, and es- 
capes, are strangely wild and romantic. Of one of his perils, and 
his method of encountering it, take the following account, which 
will sufficiently exhibit the manner of the author, and the interest 
of his narrative : 


“During this eventful period in Jung Bahadoor’s life, his uncle, 
Mahtabar Singh, continued to administer the affairs of government 
with tolerable success; but the Ranee, to whom he was beholden 
for the position he occupied, turned the influence she had thus ob- 
tained over him to a bad account, and this gallant soldier and popu- 
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lar minister ultimately became distrusted and feared by his own 
friends, with whom the Ranee was no favourite. This unprincipled 
woman ill repaid the devotion of her minister, for, on his refusing 
to comply with her request, that he should put to death some of 
her personal enemies, she became at once his implacable foe, and 
ruthlessly resolved upon the destruction of her hitherto devoted 
ally. Thus Mahtabar Singh found himself alienated from and dis 
trusted by his own faction, while he was abandoned by his former 
patroness, for whose favour he had sacrificed their adherence. ‘The 
Ranee did not hestitate to apply to this very party for assistance in 
the furtherance of her nefarious design, and the prime minister was 
doomed to fall a victim to his own indecision by the hands of his 
favourite nephew. 

“One night, about eleven o’clock, a messenger came from the 
palace to inform him that his services were required by their ma- 
jesties—for the queen had always kept up a semblance of friendship 
with him. Without the slightest cuspicion he repaired to the pal- 
ace, but scarcely had he ascended the great staircase, and was en- 
tering the room in which their majesties were seated, when the re- 
port of a pistol rung through the room ; the fatal bullet pierced the 
heart of the gallant old man, who staggered forward, and fell at the 
feet of the wretched woman who had been the instigator of the cruel 
murder. 

“Tt is difficult to say what were the motives that prompted Jung 
Bahadoor to the perpetration of this detestable act, of which he al- 
ways speaks now in terms of the deepest regret, but asserts that it 
was an act of necessity, from which there was no escaping. ‘The 
plea which he invariably uses, when referring to the catastrophe, is 
that either his life or his uncle’s must have been sacrificed, and he 
naturally preferred that it should be the latter. Ilowever that may 
be, the immediate effect was the formation of a new ministry, in 
which Jung held office in the capacity of commander-in-chief. The 
premier, Guggin Singh, was associated with two colleagues. A year 
had hardly elapsed before Guggin Singh was shot while sitting in 
his own room. ‘This occurred in the year 1846 ; a sirdar was taken 
up on suspicion of having committed this murder, and Abiman 
Singh, one of the premier’s colleagues, was ordered by the queen to 
put him to death; as, however, the rajah would not sanction the 
execution, Abiman Singh refused to obey the command—a pro- 
ceeding on his part which seems to have raised a suspicion in the 
mind of Jung that he had been concerned in the assassination. 
This suspicion he communicated to Futteh Jung, the other colleague 
of the late prime minister, suggestiug that Abiman Singh and the 
sirdar already in custody, should be forthwith executed, and Futteh 
Jung installed as prime minister, Futteh Jung, however, refused 
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to accede to so’strong a measure; and Jung, who was not of a na- 
ture to be thwarted in his plans, determined upon temporarily de- 
priving him of his liberty, in order to put the design into execution 
himself. 

“He had no sooner decided upon his line of conduct than he 
displayed the utmost resolution in carrying it out. On the same 
night, and while at the palace, the suspicions which Jung already 
entertained were confirmed by his observing that Abiman Singh 
ordered his men to load. It was no time fur hesitation. The two 
colleagues, with many of their adherents, were assembled in the 
large hall, where the queen, in a highly excited state, was insisting 
upon an immediate disclosure of the murderer of Guggun Singh, 
who was supposed to have been her paramour. At this moment 
Jung gave the signal for the seizure of Futteh Jung. The attempt 
was no sooner made than his son, Karak Bikram Sah, imagining 
that his father’s life was at stake, rushed forward to save him, and 
seizing a kukri, had already dealt Bum Bahadoor a severe blow, 
when he was cut down by Dere Shum Shere Bahadoor, then a 
youth of sixteen or seventeen, 

“Futteh Jung, vowing vengeance on the murderers of his son, 
sprang forward to avenge his death, and in another moment Bum 
Bahadoor, already seriously wounded, would have fallen at his feet, 
when the report of a rifle rang through the hall, and the timely 
bullet, sped by the hand of Jung Bahadoor, laid the gallant father 
by the side of his no less gallant son. 

“Thus Jung’s coup d’état had taken rather a different turn from 
what he had intended ; the die, however, was cast, and everything 
depended upon his coolness and decision in the trying circumstances 
in which he was placed. Though he may have felt that his life was 
in most imminent peril, it is difficult to conceive how any man could 
attain to such a pitch of cool desperation as to enact the scene which 
closed this frightful tragedy. There still confronted him fourteen 
of the nobles whose leader had ben slain before their eyes, and who 
thirsted for vengeance ; but the appearance at his side of that faith- 
ful body-guard, on whose fidelity the safety of the minister had 
more than once depended, precluded them from seizing the murder- 
er of their chief. It was but too clear to these unhappy men what 
was to be the last act of this tragedy. Jung received the rifle from 
the hand of the man next him, and levelled it at the foremost of the 
little band. Fourteen times did that fatal report ring through the 
hall, as one by one the rifles were handed to one who would trust 
no eye but his own, and at each shot another noble lay stretched on 
the ground. Abiman Singh alone escaped the deadly aim; he 
managed to reach the door, but there he was cut almost in two by 
the sword of Krishn Bahadoor. 
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“Thus in a few moments, and by his own hand, had Jung rid 
himself of those whom he most feared. In that one room lay the 
corpses of the highest nobles of the land, shrouded by the dense 
smoke still hanging in the confined atmosphere, as if to hide the 
horrors of a tragedy that would not bear the light of day. The 
massacre now went on in all parts of the building. One hundred 
and fifty sirdars perished on that eventful might, and the panic was 
wide-spread and general. Before day had dawned Jung Bahadoor 
had been appointed prime minister of Nepaul, and had placed guards 
over the arsenal, treasury, and palace.” 


The Course of Creation. (W.H. Moore & Co.) We-owe this 
volume to Jonn Anperson, D.D., a divine who does not fee] the 
necessity of justifying the pursuit of science, Jest, by possibility, his 
discoveries should result in a conflict with his faith. In his “ Course 
of Creation” he simply gives us a history of geology. His plan 
contemplates the popular reader, and simplifies the subject to the 
common comprehension, It is divided into four parts: the first 
sketches the geology of Scotland, and contains eleven chapters ; the 
second is given to the geological history of England, containing 
seven chapters ; the third part to France and Switzerland, compris- 
ing three chapters; the fourth part is given to a consideration of 
general principles, in which a general resumé is made of the prece- 
ding facts, and, at the close, an elaborate consideration takes place 
of the theories, with the moral of the subject. The book is one of 
methodical arrangement ; the materials are derived from the latest 
authorities, and the style and manner of the author are agreeable. 
The book will be found a pleasant companion volume to the works 
of Hugh Miller, on the same subject. 


Wheeler’s Historical Sketches of North-Carolina. (Lippin- 
cott.) Mr. Wheeler does not call his work a history, nor would it 
be right to do so. It shows no proof of having gone through the 
crucible of the historian. The book is a chronicle—a storehouse of 
facts in the progress of our sister state, which will, no doubt, prove 
of eminent service to the historian. Mr. Wheeler deserves credit 
for the care and industry with which he has collected these mate- 
rials. He has had opportunities for this work of an official charae- 
ter, which few persons would have made such excellent use of. 
Original records, official documents, traditional statements, are here 
made available to public use, which otherwise might have been lost 
entirely, or have escaped recognition. To these, our author has ad- 
ded many valuable biographical sketches of the distinguished states- 
men, jurists, soldiers, &c., of the state of North Carolina, in all pe- 
riods of her progress. Altogether, this is a most valuable volume, 
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which should be found in every southern library, and to which the 
future historian will refer with profit and satisfaction. 


Hildreth’s History of the United States. (Harper.) The sixth 
and last volume of this elaborate work is at length issued from the 
press. A work of so much labour, whatever its merits, requires to 
be read with care, and examined with equal patience and conscien- 
tiousness. It will be some time before we can accord the leisure ne- 
cessary for such an examination; in the meantime, it is but fair to 
mention that Mr. Hildreth finds many to applaud, who give him 
credit for equal research and integrity. It is admitted that his style 
is not.a pleasing one: that he lacks polish, and sometimes precision ; 
that he is rude and angular. We passingly remarked upon the pre- 
face to his first volume, which was in bad taste, and in tone some- 
what arrogant and presumptuous. But an error of taste in the 
preface, argues nothing against the sound merits of the book, how- 
ever much against the manners of the writer. In a hasty glance at 
the concluding pages of the volume before us, we remark that Mr. 
Hildreth, like Macaulay, makes free use of contemporaneous pam- 
phlets—a very doubtful source of authority, to be employed with 
the greatest circumspection, and received always cum grano salis. 


Lectures on the Artsand Sciences. (Hart.) It was in just recogni- 
tion of the important objects aimed at—and, we may add, realized— 
by the Great Exhibition, at the Crystal Palace, of London, that the oc- 
easion should be distinguished by a series of valuable lectures, such as 
are contained in this collection of twelve, from the most able of liv- 
ing British writers. A more interesting body of literature, in the 
arts and sciences, has not often ‘been made so happily suited to the 
popularization of both. We can do no more here than give the 
names of the lecturers, with the subjects chosen, and the order in 
which they were delivered. 1. The inaugural lecture, by the Nev. 
Dr. Whewell, on “ The General Bearing of the Great Exhibition on 
the Progress of Art and Science ;” 2. by Sir H. T. De la Beche, on 
“Mining, Quarrying, and Metallurgical Processes and Products ;” 
3. by Professor Owen, on “The Raw Materials from the Animal 
Kingdom ;” 4. by Joseph Bell, on “Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Processes and Products ;” 5. by Dr. Playfair, on “ The Chemical 
Principles involved in the Manufactures of the Exhibition, as Indi- 
cating the Necessity of Industrial Instruction ;” 6. by Professot 
Lindley, on “Substances as Food ;” 7. by Professor Solly, on 
“ Vegetable Substances used in the Arts and Manufactures ;” 8. by 
Professor Willis, on “ Machines and Tools for Workivg in Metal, 
Wood, and other Materials ;” 9. by James Glaisher, on “ Philoso- 
phical Instruments and Processes; 10. by H. Hensman, on “ Civil 
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Engineering and Machinery Generally ;” 11. by Professor Royle, 
on “The Arts and Manufactures of India;” 12. by Captain Wash- 
ington, R.N., on “Shipping—particularly Life Boats.” The mere 
enumeration of these titles, with the names of the writers, will suf- 
fice to satisfy the reader of the equal variety and value of the lec- 
tures embodied in this unique and well-conceived course. 


Calvert’s Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. (Putnam.) This is 
a supplementary volume to one that was published some years ago in 
the popular library of Wiley & Putnam. To those who read the 
first series of ‘‘ Sketches in Europe,” by Mr. Calvert, there need be 
said nothing by way of commendation of the present volume. The 
good sense, discriminating remark, and searching inquiry, which were 
exhibited in that publication, will be conclusive in behalf of the pre- 
sent ; nor will the reader suffer any disappointment. Mr. Calvert’s 
book will well reward perusal; not, we may remark, as the report 
of a sight-seeing traveller—for Mr. Calvert’s scenes are few, and 
sketched lightly—but for the bold, frank,and suggestive reflections— 
the thoughts which he gathers out of his scenes, and in his cur- 
rent European progress. There is a freshness and a saliency about 
his opinions and feelings which will be found piquant or genial ac- 
cordiny to the subject or the mood of the author. Much of his 
matter is aphoristic, and though we sometimes doubt of the propri- 
ety of his large generalization, we are constrained frequently to be 
pleased with the terseness of expression, and the epigrammatic force 
of the very apothegm, the absolute truth of which we may repudi- 
ate. Mr. Calvert, by the way, is a Southron—a Marylander—or 
prescriptive family position. That his genius should be at once po- 
etical and philosophical will surprise no one who comprehends the 
intimate relation which exists between the t: ue poet and philos- 
opher. 


Slavery in the Southern States—a pamphlet “by a Carolinian,” 
being a letter, understood to be from the pen of Mr. E. J. Pringle, 
of Charleston, addressed to a friend in New England, who sent him 
Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and solicited his opinion of it. 
Mr. Pringle has furnished an able and eorrect answer to the argu- 
ments of Mrs. Stowe’s book. His pamphlet is written in excellent 
temper ; calm, dispassionate, thoughtful ; with a close and searching 
logic, that shows equally a well-trained mind, and a large and 
manly moral, His style is particularly good, easy, clear, full, com- 
pact. In his argument he has confined himself chiefly to the heads 
of topics, and avoids mere details, which, as they argue exceptions 
rather than generals, he is of opinion, and correctly, too, do not af- 
fect the question. If truth were the real object of the philanthro- 
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phists, and not pride and party, this pamphlet would serve a use- 
ful purpose in New England. It shows that what are usually al- 
leged as the evils of slavery, are, in fact, evils incident to poverty 
and humanity in society everywhere. The argument is unanswer- 
able. Mr. Pringle has done himself great credit by this neat, well- 
written, and well-considered pamphlet, the logic «nd philosophy of 
which declare a well-balanced and well-educated intellect. 


Hervey’s Principles of Courtesy, dc. (Harper & Brothers.) 
A series of essays on good behavior, in the various situations of 
life. sensible enough, perhaps, but exceedingly diffuse. At page 
202, the author says, in a note, speaking of the southern slave es- 
caping from his master, that, to entertain and defend the fugitive is 
required by the divine law of hospitality, and he quotes Deuteron- 
omy for authority. But Deuteronomy says no such thing. Deu- 
teronomy only says, entertain, and not oppress him ; it no where 
tells you to defend him, particularly against the law of the land. 
The lessons of the Vew Testament teach still another doctrine, and 
require you to give himup; but Mr. Hervey seems to prefer the old 
law of Moses to the new one of Christ, as the latter does not so well 
accord with the doctrines of that portion of the new Jerusalem which 
lies east of Mason and Dixon’s line. He says again, “ The south- 
erner travelling in the northern states, should discuss with candour 
and coolness the question of slavery.” But how if his northern 
brethren begin by stealing his slave, and end by mobbing him on 
his attempting to recover ? 


Shaw's English Literature. (Blanchard & Lea.) Thisisa new 
edition of a work which we have previously noticed in terms of 
commendation. The volume before us enjoys the addition of a 
sketch of American Literature, which might have been dispensed 
with. It is meagre where it might be copious, and copious in re- 
spect to very undeserving subjects. Mr. Tuckerman, who prepares 
it, is a very excellent essayist, as we have been pleased more than 
once to declare ; but neither his tastes, nor habits, nor associations, 
warrant his assumption of such a labour, for which we should sup- 
pose him as little fitted as any man in America. His mind pursues 
a single vein, and he is evidently quite unread in the history of 
American literature. What he says of it is mostly gleaned from 
Griswold’s and other compilations, 


Richardson’s Arctic Expedition. This expedition was under- 
taken by Sir John Richardson, of the British navy, under the aus- 
pices of government, with a view to the search after the discovery 
ships under Sir John Franklin, over whose fate there still hangs a 
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heavy cloud of uncertainty. The expedition, as we know, was un- 
successful ; but the results of the search in the Arctic regions, as 
here embodied in the report of the navigator, are of very instruc- 
tive interest, and will be read with profit and satisfaction by all 
classes. Men of science will find in this book much matter addressed to 
themselves, and the illustrations from botany and geology, and in 
natural history generally, will tend to enlarge their possessions, and 
prompt their anxiety to further search. Sir John Richardson writes 
with caution and good sense, unambitiously, and in good taste; is am- 
ple, without being prolix ; and brief, without becoming obscure or 
unsatisfactory. 


Woolrych’s Life of Judge Jeffreys. (Lindsay & Blackiston.) 
The author of this biography makes no attempt to whitewash the 
character of the infamous judge, and we are half inclined to ask 
with what purpose he has chosen such a hero, since the facts in 
his career have long since been familiar through the pages of gen- 
eral history to the reading world, and there is nothing here stated, 
calculated, in any degree, to alter the common judgment of man- 
kind upon the character of the subject. But the details are quite 
interesting. A nice particularity in certain cases gives us a lively 
impression of the state of parties and society * and the anecdotical 
matter presents the persons of the times before us in more salient 
attitudes. To the lawyer, much of this volume will be found agree- 
able, and perhaps instructive. Jeffreys ig here shown in his well- 
known colours, though the author undertakes to revise some errors, 
and occasionally shows the ruthless judge in a redeeming point of 
view. 


Tappan’s Step from the Old World to the New. (Appleton & 
Co.) Mr. Tappan is a sensible and well-educated gentleman, a pro- 
fessor in one of the New-York colleges, and, so far as a hurried trip 
into regions which travellers have made as familiar to us as our own 
homes, could be rendered susceptible of interest and novelty, his ram- 
bles, as given in these volumes, are possessed of these qualities. 
He has described scenes which have, time out of mind, proved the 
materiel for travellers, and his descriptions are very good: not re- 
markably vivid, or at all eloquent, but clear and ample. His re- 
flections upon what he sees form the valuable portion of his work, 
and are usually just and becoming. We do not see that they pos- 
sess much depth or profundity, and there is a certain heaviness 
about his manner that is quite unfavourable to grace. His style is 
correct, but formal, and somewhat wanting in ease. With these 
qualifications, he will be read with satisfaction by those who are still 
curious about the usual haunts of travel in the Old World. 
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Poole’s Pedlington and Pedlingtonians. Pedlngton—as the 
reader perhaps already knows—is one of those regions which, by 
reason of their native resources, and the imposing presence of the 
genius loci, give the law to the rest of the world. The object of the 
writer has been to give a picture of the Pedlingtonians in detail: to 
show, at full length, the greatness of persons and places in the par- 
ish ; how its mind developes itself; how its scenes become hillow- 
ed ; how its greatness goes abroad ; how it schools, and checks, and 
chides, natures the most remote ; how it influences home, and what 
it naturally produces there. Pedlington is a greatly amplified 
parish; the Pedlingtonians the most intensifying people in the 
world. Its curiosities are particularly remarkable : its salient points 
—‘‘ Poppleton End,” “Squashmire Gate,” “The Lippleton Won- 
der,” “ Zoological Garden,” ‘“ Rummins,” “Hoppy,” ‘“ Daubson ;” 
these places and persons, with many others, task the full powers of 
the author; but the “New Pump” exhausts them. He might well 
fail to do justice to that. These two volumes are a very delightful 
satire upon petty pretension ; and Pedlington is, on a small scale, the 
picture of other and bigger parishes. 


Herbert’s Legends of Love and Chivalry. (Redfield.) We have 
already had occasion to notice a volume by the same author with 
the one before us, and of kindred character. This collection con- 
tains tales of English, French, and Scottish knighthood, from the 
earliest periods in modern history. The Saxon and the Norman 
knights occupy seven narratives; three are given to the Crusaders ; 
as many to illustrations of feudal history; while the Scottish le- 
gends extend to ten. These all afford great variety of material and 
characterization. Mr. Herbert is of the proper temper to illustrate 
the deeds of chivalry. His style and manner are of that stately 
class which seem properly suited to the era of the bold barons, who 
“drank the red wine through the helmet barred,” who were proud 
and daring, insolent and licentious, but who could strangely mingle 
love and bumility with the wildest deeds of ambition, and of auda- 
cious courage. 


History of England. (Moore & Anderson.) A history of Eng- 
land, by an American author, is something of a novelty. The one 
before us is not entirely so ; but it is edited by an American hand, 
with large additions, the basis of the work being one by Clark, is- 
sued by Bohn, of London. The American editor is James C. Mof 
fet, M.A., Professor of Aisthetics and Latin Literature, in Miami 
University. The object of the work is a concise presentment of 
English history, from the first invasion by the Romans to the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria; such a condensation of the narrative as, 
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without impairing its clearness, will place it within the reach of the 
popular reader. We have no doubt that the editor has attained 
this object ; the portions of the work which we have examined seem 
to us ample, satisfactory and perspicuous. The details are properly 
grouped, and the arranyement a correct one. 


Griffin’s Southern School Books. We gladly welcome all these 
roofs of a patriotic purpose in the South to teach our children at 
aoe and, through the medium of books framed in the south, and 
with lessons which neither slur over the truth in our history, assault 
our institutions, or suppress the writings of native authors. Mr. 
Benjamin F. Griffin, to whom we owe a very good Southern Speak- 
er and Reader, has here put before us a series which he entitles 
properly the ‘ Apalachian Series.” Apalachia is the beautiful Indi- 
an name of that magnificent range of mountains which run wholly 
through the states of the south. The collection already issued is 
designed for beginners; it includes “The Apalachian Primer,” 
and the “Apalachian Reader,” regularly rising to meet the in- 
creasing wants of the learner. All of these are prepared by Mrs. 
Griffin, a lady of competent acquisitions, who was known to us some 
years ago, as the editor of a very pleasant and instructive magazine 
for the ladies of the south. We have no doubt that these little 
school books will as admirably serve the purposes for which they 
are designed as any of the northern books which are furnished us, 
and they should have a preference over all of them. The publishers 
in Charleston are Messrs. McCarter & Allen. 


Gould’s Zephyrs from Sicily and Italy. (Appleton.) These 
are very languid zephyrs, and not particularly laden with perfume. 
The author has quite too little of the ethereal for such a region. 
He neither sees its beauties nor feels its sweetness, or if the seeing 
and feeling faculties be not denied him, he at least shows himself 
quite incapable of making his readers see and feel with himself. 
To be a good writer of travels, one must be either a poet or 
philosopher. Perhaps, to be quite successful, it requires a rare 
combination of both. Mr. Gould is neither. 


British Reviews. The “Westminster” and “London Quarterly” 
Reviews, the reprints of Scott & Co,, are at hand for July last. 
Their contents are varied and valuable as usual. We note a con- 
tinuation of “ American Notes,” under the style of “ Contempo- 
rary Literature of America,” which we take to be from the pen of 
Dr. Griswold ; to which there might be much objection in sundry 
respects, but we forbear for the present. New volumes of these 
Reviews, including the Edinburgh, and Blackwood’s Magazine, were 
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begun with these numbers, and we take occasion to say, that, per- 
haps,a better showing of British literature, at the present juncture, 
cannot be found than is afforded by these periodicals. It would 
seem as if the best talent of the country were concentrating upon 
the Reviews. The Charleston agent is Mr. John Russell. 


Revue des Deut Mondes. This periodical, published twice a 
month in Paris, and in a style of great superiority, provides for 
France, and the Continent, the sort of organ, political, social, scien- 
tific and literary, which the British public find in their Edinburgh, 
Quarterly and Westminster. Many of the articles are of. great 
brilliancy and beauty, and the work well merits to be taken by all 
who desire to follow the progress of European affairs, and to trace 
the fluctuations of its moral. The agent for this country is H. Bail- 
liere, 290 Broadway, New-York. 


Congressional Speeches. We have, from Hon, James Brooks, of 
New-York, aspeech on Seigniorage, delivered in the House, on the 
California Mint Bill. Seigniorage is a word that scarcely belongs to 
proper use in our country. It was, of old, the impost of the lord 
or baron on the productions of the country. Here, it is designed to 
express the mint charge upon coinage, and the more sensible word 
would be mintage, which, not to pun, would be a quite legitimate 
coinage. Mr. Brooks is opposed to levying this mintage now, giv- 
ing as a reason for his opposition that, as Britain desires to concen- 
trate, at London, the bullion trade of the world, so, any tax upon 
our coinage of California gold, will have the effect of driving it 
thither. But Great Britain charges seigniorage as well as we, and 
any preference which the gold shipper may give to the British 
over the American market, must be ascribed to other causes. Mr. 
Brooks’s speech is full of interesting facts —-—The speech of Hon, 
Mr. Seward, for the Collins’ Steamers, favours their claims to ad- 
vance of compensation, on the ground, 1. that this proposed in- 
crease of mail service is expedient; 2. that this increased claim of 
compensation is reasonable; 3. that the enterprise was wisely con- 
ceived and must not be abandoned. These opinions he sustains 
with earnestness and force, but not sufficiently to move us to their 
adoption. The speech of Hon. Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, on Inter- 
vention, is cne of considerable interest, suggestive of much impor- 
tant inquiry,and conducting us, by natural processes, from the beau- 
tiful moral theory of intervention, to the almost inevitable gulf of 
universal war to which it leads; andin which the United States 
will find as little profit as pleasure. 


Southworth’s Discarded Daughter. (Carey & Hart.) The 
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first book of this writer, “ Retribution,” was very far her best. 
exhibited power, and promised resources, in the author, which she 
does not subsequently show ; at least, to the extent which she evi- 
dently might. Since then, her writings have greatly fluctuated in 
merit. She has written too rapidly, with too little preparation and 
design, and much too little regard to the propriety of her character- 
ization. The work before us shows an improvement upon the two 
or turee immediately preceding it, but it does not rank with her 
first. It has several spirited and life-like delineations ; several very 
good scenes; but it lacks general truthfulness ; her portraiture is 
commonly exaggerated, and lacks consistency. She makes her men 
too uniformly bad or silly, savage or stupid, malignant and mean, 
or mulish. She must labour, more than she does, at the proprieties ; 
must more strictly adhere to the laws of nature and simplicity, and 
in preserving the symmetry of her characterization, must take care 
not to suffer it to become inane. 


Melville's Pierre, or the Ambiguities, (Uarpers.) That “Ty- 
pee,” “ Omoo,” and other clever books, should be followed by such 
a farrago as this of “Pierre” was not surely to be predicted or antici- 
pated. But, verily, there isno knowing when madness will break out, 
orin whom, That Herman Melville has gone “clean daft,” is very 
much to be feared ; certainly, he has given us a very mad book, my 
masters. His dramatis persone are all mad as March hares, every 
mother’s son of therm, and every father’s daughter of them ; and that 
too, without needing that we should take any pains to prove their 
legitimacy. The sooner this author is put in ward the better. If 
trusted with himself, at all events give him no further trust in pen 
and ink, till the present fit has worn off. He will grievously hurt 
himself else—or his very amiable publishers. 


The Men of the Time. (Redfield.) The design of this very 
copious and well arranged volume, is to afford brief biographical 
notices of the notabilities of our times in the Old World and the 
New. The work is fouaded upon a contemporaneous British pub- 
lication, which has been improved, variously and greatly, in the present 
by the addition of the most distinguished names in America, by sup- 
plying sundry omissions of the English editor, and by correcting 
numerous mistakes and mistatements. The result is the prepara- 
tion of the most complete body of contemporaneous biography 
which the world possesses; an excellent hand-book, and body of 
reference, which enables the reader, at a glance, to make himself 
acquainted with the names, characteristics and performances, by 
which his own times are probably to be illustrated to the future. 
It is one good feature of this collection, that the editors have con- 
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case of the subject. They have not suffered themselves to indulge 
in any estimates of his claims or of their value; nor to deal in those 
comments and opinions, upon character and performance, by which 
such works usually become degraded into mere common place ve- 
hicles of puff, on the one hand, or malignant hostility on the other. 
In speaking thus favourably of this volume, it must not be sup- 
posed that we design to speak unqualifiedly. It, no doubt, exhibits 
defects and deficiencies, which we trust to see rectified in future 
editions. Many names, worthy of place here, have been omitted; 
others, in our judgment quite unworthy, might well be made to 
give place to their betters. The South requires a greater number 
of pages than is here allotted to it; though, we are pleased to state, 
that we see no evidence in the work of a disposition to slight her 
claims. We have every confidence that the editor will repair de- 
fects in future editions, and we cheerfully congratulate him on this. 


The Works of Stephen Olin, D.D., L.L.D., Late President of 
the Wesleyan University. In two volumes. (Harper & Brothers’) 
The first of these volumes is yielded to the sermons of the author; 
the second to his lectures and addresses. None of these writings 
were prepared by the author for publication. They labour, accord- 
ingly under many disadvantages ; but, nevertheless, they will be 
found of value, particularly to the sect of which he was an honour- 
ed representative. In the language of the preface to these volumes, 
they will be found “full of thought and suggestion, presenting a 
good idea of the forcible style and earnest manner of their author.” 


Elliott’s (Geo. P.) Oration, at Beaufort, South-Carolina, on the 
4th of July, is just what we should have expected from one who 
honestly prides himself upon being a Bluffton boy. It is a fiery 
and well-delivered essay, in assertion of the rights of the south 
against federal assumption. 


The Law of Work,and the Choice of a Profession, are the titles 
of two lectures delivered by T. Bibb Bradley, Esq., of Alabama, be- 
fore certain literary societies. They are both agreeable specimens 
of composition ; essays well thought and worked out, and season- 
ably uttered. 


Halieck’s Poetical Works. (Redfield.) A new and neat edi- 
tion of the writings of an old favourite of American readers, en- 
riched by several pieces which the author had never before ac- 
knowledycd. 


The Funeral of Mirabeau. This is a tiny little pamplet of four- 
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teen pages, three by six inches superficial, issued from the press of 
Mobile. It is a poem, by John Wilson Overall, which it takes no 
long time to overhaul. Twenty-four stanzas, eight lines each, tol- 
erably rhyined, are soon discussed, and may be as soon dismissed. 
Our pvet will have no reason to be dissatisfied if we give one of his 
twenty-four stanzas, as a fair sample of the whole. It is meant for 
a portrait of Mirabeau: 
“With shaggy hair and wild dark eyes, 
And jutting, ponderous brow, 
With lips compressed and ill at rest 
He looms before me now! 
With towering form and rapid step, 
He passed the gazing herd, 
And in the tribune stood a king, 
Ere spake his lips a word !” 


Maury’s Sailing Directions. The fourth edition of this valuable 
body of sailing directions, designed to accompany ‘“ The Wind and 
Current Charts,” of the same able labourer in the walks of science, 
fully attests the propriety of the government patronage bestowed 
in this direction. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. (Harpers.) Mr. Los- 
sing has penetrated the Carolinas in his serial. The numbers lately 
reccived show no falling off in the general merits of this work. The 
writer exhibits diligence, great closeness of inquiry, and a degree of 
accuracy, which, considering the natural embarrassments of his plan, 
is highly creditable. The illustrations of this portion of his work 
are not unworthy of the preceding. 


Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor. We are in re- 
cipt of the 21st number of this valuable work, which is one even 
n ore useful to the statesman than merely interesting to the read- 
er. It isa complete treasure house of London social statistics. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. (Scott & Co.) Christopher seems to 
have renewed his youth like the eagle. His later numbers show 
considerable improvement, particularly in the political department. 
In the August issue, now before us, we find that Old Kit himself, 
(John Wilson) is again in the field, “ Under Canvas,” and with no 
lessening of his ancient vigour, The number opens with number 
nine of the “ Dies Boreales,” and is devoted to an interesting dis- 
cussion of Milton,as a Christian poet. The September number, this 
moment received, elaborately pursues the subject. With the last 
July number of Blackwood, by the way, a new volume was com- 
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menced, suggesting, to those who desire the work, the proper time 
for subscribing. John Russell is the Charleston agent. 


Kossuth Coppered. The farther title of this brochure is “The 
Banquet at the Capital of Laputa.” The design of the satire is 
readily guessed from the title. The thing is done up into verse— 
easy going doggerel enough, and quite as witty, as the speeches of 
the Kossuth bottle-holders were wise. The opening stanza will suf- 
fice for a sample of the satirist : 


“The White House was astir, 
In Congress, men were mute, 
The wonder of the year 
Was this new saint Kossuth.” 


Democratic National Convention. A report of the proceedings 
of this body at Baltimore, June, 1852. One reads such a chronicle 
with astonishment. This body nominates a president and vice pre- 
sident, for the United States, of whose election there is perhaps little 
question, except among mere partizans. Yet nothing can be more 
discordant, and, at the same time, more inane, than the proceedings, 
as reported here and elsewhere. Deliberation, certainly, is not the 
feature most conspicuous in the action of this convention. 


The Rhymed Report of the Baltimore Democratic Convention is 
a jeu d’esprit, in five fyttes or cantos, the humour of which consists 
in its being a true report of the actual procecdings of that body, 
done intu doggrel, through which medium it is wonderful to see 
how utterly empty they were. The most interesting and clever por- 
tion of this satire is in fytte the fiyfthe, which exposes the secret of 
the final nomination—a portion uf the history which will take the 
Temperance Societies by surprise. We may remark, in this con- 
nection, that our author does wrong to the other states, when repre- 
senting them as at all in the rear of Virginia when the summons is 
“Yo Liquor!” We assert, for the honour of the country, that there 
was no backwardness anywhere, in any of the delegations, when 
this duty was to be done. Virginia, at one time, may have pos- 
sessed a better head than most, fur strong potations ; but that day is 
long since gone by. Once, the mint Julep was proverbial ; but west- 
ern invention has long since won far superior trophies in the cock- 
tail, the sherry cobbler, and snake and tiger ! 


Political Pamphlets. The Whigs, it appears, are ouf, upon 
Gen. Pierce, as being no better than he should be. They are report- 
ed as denouncing Pierce at the north, as a creature of the slave- 
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holders ; to the south, as an abolitionist of the worst feather. To 
expose this sort of thing, is the purport of a pamphlet entitled, “The 
Whig-Abolitionist Attack,” in which it is shown that Pierce has 
uniformly behaved with propriety towards the south, and is prob- 
ably as honest a politician as a northern man can well be. This 
fact we shall nut question. We have no doubt that South-Caro- 
lina will cast her vote for him, without effort, and without beat of 
drum ; and there we leave the matter. The Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglas, one of the late candidates for the presidency, delivers a 
Speech at Richmond, of which here is a copy. Judge Douglas, 
though disappointed in his own aspirations, yet speaks warmly in 
behalf of the preferred candidate, and discusses whiggery and de- 
mocracy with sufficient unction for the benefit, if not the blessing, 
of both parties. The judge is, no doubt, a better democrat than 
orator. The pet phrases of the party make him out a prodigious 
person—‘ The Young Giant of the West,” “The Young Lion of 
the West,” &c., but his roaring is by no means terrific. It rather re- 
minds us of that subdued sort, which Nick Bottom promised, which 
should not terrify the ladies. 


Historical Sketch of the Electric Telegraph, including its Use 
and Progress in the United States. By ALexanper Jones. (Put- 
nam.) Mr. Jones seems familiar with his subject, and gives us quite 
an instructive account of it. We infer his hostility, however, to the 
claims of Morse, from various portions of his sketch of the telegraph 
in this country. 


Time and Tide: or, Striveand Win. By A.S. Roe; author 
of “ James Montjoye,” &e. (Appleton & Co.: 1852.) The story 
of “ James Montjoye” was a very clever one, illustrative of practical 
life, aud what a sharp, shrewd, persevering mind might effect. The 
story betore us belongs to the same school, but is very far inferior : 
in fact, it is a merely commonplace production ; old topics, old er- 
rors, old scenes and subjects, developed after a very old fashion. 


The Use of Sunshine. (Appleton & Co.) A very pleasant 
volume ; simple, artless, unimpassioned, but effective. A story il- 
lustrating Irish life, with two good characters in the foreground. 


Chambers’s Kobert Burns. (Harper & Brothers.) A new life 
of Burns, and complete collection of his poems and correspondence, 
the most complete edition ever published in America. We are in 
receipt, however, of the second and third volumes only, the first 
not having reached us. There is still another volume unissued, the 
edition being designed in four. 
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Moodie’s Roughing it in the Busk. (Putnam.) A lively but 
diffuse sketch of life and character in Canada, from the pen of a 
very clever woman. Two volumes: forming numbers 12 and 13 
of Putnam’s Library 


Austria in 1848-9: being a History of the late Political Move- 
ments in Vienna, Milan, Venice, and Prague: with Details of the 
Campaigns of Lombardy and Novara; a Full Account of the Re- 
volution in Hungary, and Historical Sketches of the Austrian 
Government and the Provinces of the Empire. By Wiiutam H. 
Srizs, late Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at the Court of 
Vienna ; with portraits, &. Two volumes: Harper & Brothers. 
We can only acknowledge the receipt of these two goodly octavos. 
Some time will be required to examine them. If the contents ful- 
fil the promise of the title page, the reader will see that he has 
abundant and very valuable resources in these pages. 


Abbett’s Juvenile Books. The series is already a copious one. 
Here are two more volumes: “The Mother at Home,” by J. S.C. 
Abbott, and “Marco Paul’s Adventures in Vermont,” by Jacob 
Abbott, conveying good moral lessons, and of much interest to 
young persons. They are all illustrated with neat wood engravings. 


Elliott's Mysteries or Glimpses of the Supernatural, (Harper.) 
A volume that gives a tolerable summary of the humbugs of an- 
cient times, and concludes with a good showing up of the modern 
ones of “ Rochester rappings,” &c. But, if we are to have a book 
for every new humbug that is generated in the land of Cotton 
Mather, the Lord be merciful upon us poor readers. 


Up-Country Letters. (Appletons.) A collection of light 
sketchy epistles, which the reader may enjoy drowsily, and awake 
unburdened with any wearisome recollections. 


National Portrait Gallery. (Peterson & Co.) The first num- 
ber of this work is all that we have received. It contains two por- 
traits of Washington, and one of his wife. Of the merits of the 
plan, and its performance, we cannot well judge from the single 
number, and shall await its progress before we decide upon its 
claims. 


Robbins’s Class Book of Poetry. (Appletons.) A volume de- 
signed for the use of schools, &c., made up rather of moral rhymes 
than of poetry; a very respectable collection of its kind, no doubt, 
but showing no great extent of reading on the part of the compiler. 
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The Howadji in Syria. (Harpers.) This is a decided improve- 
ment upon the “Nile Notes,” by the same author, (George Ww. 
Curtis ;) less ambitious, and with fewer affectations ; more descrip- 
tive, and not less picturesque. The manner of the author is pleas- 
antly fanciful—a little too much so at times, but, withal, attractively 
so, when we consider the region of which he writes—the land of the 
sun—dreamy, mysterious, vague, yet intense, and very wonderful. 


The Waverley Novels. When, in a previous quarter, we men~ 
tioned the cheap and handsome edition of the Waverley Novels, 
from the press of Lippincott & Grambo, we remarked that, in the 
case of Scott, as in that of Shakespeare, the world was destined 
daily to new editions. One succeeds another as eertainly as the up- 
ward flight of sparks. Here is an edition now, from the press of 
Hart, (successor of Carey & Hart,) a complete novel in each num- 
ber, and each number at twenty-five cents. ‘The force of cheap- 
ness can no farther go.” 


Abbott’s Child at Home. (Harpers.) One of the numerous 
volumes designed for the moral instruction of the young, which we 
owe to the brothers Abbott. The special object of these sketches 
is familiarly to illustrate the principles of filial duty. 


Anthon’s Latin and English Dictionary. (Harpers.) A com- 
pact volume, designed for the use of schools, by one who has had 
sufficient experience in book making to do the work properly. Com- 
piled chiefly from the lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt. 


Spier’s and Surenne’s French Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. 
Appleton & Co. 1852. The house of Appleton & Co. has, for a 
long time past, been engaged in the laudable task of promoting the 
cause of letters in America, in the most efficient manner, by pro- 
viding the facilities for promoting the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages among our people. Its various Dictionaries, French, Ger- 
man and Spanish, are among the most judicious, comprehensive, 
well-conceived, and well-arranged that are to be found in any coun- 
try. This, of Spier’s and Surenne’s, now before us, carefully revised 
by Professor Quackenbos, leaves nothing to be desired. It is beau- 
tifully and carefully printed, newly composed from the best Freuch 
and English dictionaries, contains a large body of words not to be 
found in any other volume of the same class, affords a full system of 
pronunciation, and, in addition to a complete vocabulary of names 
of places and persons, ancient and modern, classical and mythologi- 
cal, it embodies the vocabularies usually published in separate vol- 
umes, of the terms of modern science and art, adding more than 
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four thousand words, in the department of General Literature alone, 
to the usual contents of a dictionary. These additions place the 
present publication immeasurably above all others, and render it a 
desideratum of the last importance at the desk of every student and 
well-read person. 


Philosophers and Actresses. Another couple of charming vol- 
umes, from the French of Arsene Houssaye. To those who have 
read the first series, reviewed in our pages, under the rather extra- 
vagant title of ‘‘ Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century,” there 
will be no need that we skould commend the two volumes before us 
to their perusal. To those who have read them not, we counsel 
them to make speedy acquaintance with a collection of French bi- 
ography of the most piquaut and pleasing character, at once vari- 
ous and thoughtful, brilliant and meditative; the fruit of a thorough 
and life-long familiarity with all the avenues to the court of France, 
regal and social, during the most interesting modern periods. 


Congressional Documents and Speeches. We owe to Messrs. Col- 
cock, Aiken, Wallace and Orr, of our delegation in Congress, copies 
of certain documents and speeches, for which they will accept our ac- 
knowledgments. Among these are the Message of the President, 
covering all the official matters in the State Department in relation 
to the question of the British fisheries, and the speeches of Messrs. 
Clingman, of North-Carolina, and Ross, of Pennsylvania, on the sub- 
ject of the Tariff, in connection with the claims and pretensions of 
the workers in iron. On this subject we have already spoken. 


Comparative Physiognomy : or, Resemblances between Men and 
Animals. By James W. Repriztp. 1852. Let no good citizen 
be taken in by this title-page, and flatter himself that he is about to 
enter upon a study of profound gravity and unmitigated dullness. 
Rather let him be advised in season, that he is to look into these 
pages for fun rather than philosophy—or that sort of philosophy 
which finds its food in fun, ‘The author’s purpose is satire. He is 
seeking to show you that monkeys exist in things who are ranked 
with the races of man; that the lion really lies down with the lamb 
in the abodes of humanity; that the wolf and Little Red Riding- 
hood are by no means a‘fable ; but that the beast devours the baby 
every day, under our own very eyes; that the fox frequently fobs 
himself off upon us as the patriot, and the owl as the philosopher ; 
and that the pretensions of the goat or the gander are such as to 
prompt them perpetually to ape the gentleman; and all this is done 
in the best of tempers, and with much spirit; the author sketching 
his portraits to the eye, as well as to the understanding of the reader. 
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Butler’s Analogy. We have occasion elsewhere to acknowledge 
a copy of this standard theological essay, in one of the neat volumes 
of the Bohn Library. Here is another copy from the press of the 
Harpers; a neat edition, which is further commended to us by an 
analysis, unfortunately incomplete, from the pen of the late Dr. 
Emory, of Dickinson College, &c. This feature of the present edi- 
tion will properly eommend it. 


Hood's Whims and Oddities, Another of the pocket volumes of 
this famous funster, (we trust the coinage will become current, in 
the fireside series of Putnam. 


Memoirs of Chalmers. The fourth volume of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Chalmers, (Harpers’ edition,) which completes this 
interesting body of religious literature. 


Mackinnon’s Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches, (Harpers,) 
will be found pleasant and instructive reading. The author is “a 
captain in the royal navy of Great Britain,” and the most valuable 
portion of his work is that, the material of which he draws from 
a keen survey into the material resources of the United States. 
Our commerce, shipping, navy, armouries, military, &e., are pecu- 
Narly the objects of his scrutiny, and his remarks on what he sees 
will prove useful to the people of his own country, as well as ours. 
Without being profound, he is shrewd ; he observes closely, remarks 
sensibly, and though he blunders occasionally in his soeial conclu- 
sions, as it is perhaps the duty of English travellers to do when 
this country is the subject, he is yet disposed to be just, and we can 
no where accuse him of any deliberate or inveterate prejudices. 


Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. A new edition, with eritical 
and explanatory notes, from the well-worked manufactory of Charles 
Anthon. 


Institutes of Algebra, (Harper & Brothers,) forming the first 
part of a course of mathematics, by Gerardus B. Docharty, LL.D. 


McIntosh’s Evenings at Donaldson Manor. A new and cheap 
edition of this very pleasing collection of home sketches, by a South- 
ern lady, whom we hold in much esteem. 


Trescot’s Diplomacy of the American Revolution. (Appleton.} 
Mr, William Henry Treseot has already made himself known to 
many readers as the writer of several pamphlets and essays, all of 
which betrayed a grasp of thought, a boldness of speculation, an 
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eagerness of inquiry, and a generally acute intellect, which naturally 
promised much and nobly for the future. As a contributor to our 
own pages, he was always welcome, and always instructive. His 
present labour is of a more ambitious effort than usual; that is, if we 
regard only the degree of research which the subject involved, and 
the greater length of the performance. He has shown himself not 
unequal to its requisitions. His essay—which he properly denomi- 
nates an Historical Study—and which, we suppose, is designed only 
as an introduction to larger performances, exhibits industry and re- 
search. He shows himself familiar with all the authorities, foreign 
and domestic, which bear upon the history of American diplomacy. 
He has compared them with care and impartiality, and his conclu- 
sions are sound and statesmanlike. In most respects, particularly 
as he warms with his topic, his style is compact, yet free; forcible, 
yet properly refined; uniting grace with strength, and dignity with 
ease. We shall probably return to this volume at a moment of 
greater space and leisure. 


Gwynne’s School for Fathers, Anold English story, and a very 
pleasant one. The reader will find in it a good description of life 
in England, town and country, during the eighteenth century. Our 
author’s art fails him in his catastrophe, which will satisfy none of 
the spectators. 


Southworth’s Virginia and Magdalene, (A. Hart.) Mrs. South- 
worth does not improve. Her first work, “ Retribution,” still re- 
mains, in all respects of art, immeasurably her best performance. 
She writes with mistaken notions of what art requires. She lacks 
repose ; she lacks variety. Her themes and scenes are monoton- 
ous; her tastes are reckless; her tone is unwholesome. She is too 
spasmodic, too extravagant, too much on the stilts. Perpetual he- 
roics will not answer; at all events, will not do in stories of ordinary 
and domestic life. She must pause, and subdue herself to nature ; 
cast off her false models ; turn to the better lights of art; emulate 
the more natural writers. To do this, her better policy will be to 
forego the practice of writing for serials. To make effective scenes 
in a newspaper is one thing; and in this form of publication the 
gourmand will devour any sort of extravagance in broken doses ; 
but the case alters when the same matter is thrown together into a 
volume. There it palls upon the taste, and a single scene or sketch 
suffices for the whole. One stops with “ Ohe! jam satis”—at the 
end of the second chapter. We have said this much with the view 
to Mrs. Southworth’s improvement. She has too much real talent 
to waste herself in this fashion. Let her recover herself in season, 
and do justice to her endowments, by a careful study of her mate- 
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rial and the laws of art; by a judicious selection of subject, and by 
a painstaking array of all her forces, before she puts pen to paper. 


The Life of Niebuhr, (Harper,) and an American edition of the 
Lectures on Ancient History, (Blanchard & Lea,) of the same 
author, are volumes which will prove particularly grateful to the 
student. Niebuhr’s life, so entirely one cf toil, and intense devotion 
to the interests of literature and history, furnishes material upon 
which the lover of books will linger with satisfaction and delight. 
His pure, simple and ingenuous nature, illustrated in the copious 
letters, so freely distributed throughout these pages, make us fa- 
miliar with the undisguised outgoings of his nature. We are 
pleased to see an author, so generally understood to be wholly 
wrapped up in his obscure and antiquated studies, in the common 
walks of life, and to see how he deported himself in the ordinary 
relations of society. In these, and many other respects, the biog- 
raphy before us deserves, and will compensate, attention. The 
“ Lectures on Ancient History,” in the present edition, must not 
be confounded with his far-famed lectures on the history of Rome, 
though they form a natural, if not a necessary portion, of the same 
sort of studies. These are accorded to the histories of ancient na- 
tions, with the exception of the Roman. They are now first collect- 
ed and embodied from the notes of those who listened to them when 
delivered. They were never published, nor, it would seem, even 
preserved by himself; yet they fully as much merit this preserva- 
tion as did the previous course. They exhibit the same severe 
scrutiny, the same profound knowledge, the same prolonged and 
deep investigation; we may add, with the same coldness and dis- 
regard of the graces, and the same absence of all the attractions of 
the colourist. We need scarcely say, that these volumes are essen- 
tial to every good library. 


Sparks’s Reply to Lord Mahon and others. This pamphlet has 
been received and read with interest; and, thus far, Mr. Sparks 
seems to have successfully justified himself against the charges, 
made or insinuated against his integrity, in his editorship of the 
Correspondence of Washington. We say integrity, for we are not 
prepared to admit the propriety of his plan of proceeding, in regard 
to these letters, or the discretion with which he pursued it. At 
present we forbear the subject, as we desire first, to see what Lord 
Mahon has said in answer to the pamphlet of Mr. Sparks. This 
answer is understood to have been received in this country ; and it 
is said, is of a character materially to affect the validity of the de- 
fence which the American Editor has set up. We shall wait for 
all the evidence before we decide. In the meantime, it is enough 
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genuous. 


Bryant's Discourse on the Life and Genius of Cooper, has only 
recently been received. It is a neat quarto from the press of Put- 
nam, containing, in addition to the oration of Mr. Bryant, speeches 
by Mr. Webster, Dr. J. W. Francis, Hon. Mr. Bancroft, Rev. D. 
Bethune, G. P. R. James, Dr. Hawks, and Samuel Osgood, with 
letters from most American authors of distinction. Mr. Bryant’s 
discourse is characteristic of his taste and genius; simple, graceful, 
truthful, moderate ; a narrative, rather than a declamation, covering 
a condensed history of the subject, and a passing review of his 
writings. 


Curtis’s Lotus Hating. (Harpers.) A dreamy and pleasant 
volume, such as the young writer has accustomed us to take at his 
hands, in which the scene is the Hudson, the American lakes and 
watering places, and not the Nile and the Syrian desert. The 
author broods and murmurs over his scenes, rather than describes 
them, and in this vague, half poetical fashion, he beguiles us on 
gratefully enough. We do not know but that the want of decision 
in his style of writing is rather a recommendation than a fault, in 
the estimate of the class of readers to whom he makes his present 
appeal; but let him beware how he seeks to carry it through many 
volumes. Your man of reverie becomes sadly monotonous after 
one or two seasons. 


Hawthorne's Blithedale, (Ticknor.) We are inclined to think 
this very pretty story quite as successful, as a work of art, as any of 
the preceding volumes of our author. It has all their defects, and 
these defects are such as seem inseparable from the writer’s mind. 
These lie chiefly in the shaping and conception of the work, and in 
the inadequate employment of his characters. Their results do not 
co-operate with their natures; and the events are not always ac- 
commodated to the moral of the personage. The catastrophe rare- 
‘ly satisfies the reader, and seldom accords with poetical propriety. 
Instead of Zenobla committing suicide, an action equally shocking and 
unnecessary, he should have converted her, by marriage—the best 
remedy for such a case—from the error of her ways, and left her, a 
mother, with good prospects of a numerous progeny. Apart from 
faults such as this, the book is full of beauties. The character of 
Hollingsworth is admirably drawn in most respects. 


Recent American Poets, We have on hand the “Golden Legend,” 
of Longfellow; the “Aylmere,” of Judge Conrad ; the “ Podesta’s 
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Daughter,” of Boker; the “Lyra,” of Miss Carey ; the “Poems of 
Stoddart and Bayard Taylor,” and some other metrical publica- 
tions of recent date, which we reserve for extended notice as soon 
as time and space are allowed us. All of these writers possess 
claims to our attention, whether as respects their real merits, as for 
merits which are asserted in their behalf by friendly critics. We 
hope to discuss them at an early moment. 


“Tsa,” by Miss Cuzsesro,’ is an anomalous production, of 
a psychological character, in which the author exhibits considerable 
but perverted powers. Her heroine would seem to have been 
drawn from outlines afforded by Miss Fuller, who was sufficiently 
anomalous, in a moral way, for just such a portraiture. We are 
afraid that Miss Chesebro’ has little notion of the vicious moral of 
her subject, and still less idea of the unwholesome atmosphere 
which she seems at present disposed to breathe. We beg her, in 
consideration of her real endowments, to turn aside from her pre- 
sent models, if not her present studies, and go through a severe 
course of reading among the old English classics. Perverted pas- 
sions and moods may be studied and pourtrayed faithfully and with 
force, yet without a single step taken towards psychological devel- 
opment. Much, if not most of what is called “ transcendentalism” 
in America, is simply balderdash, and very bald balderdash too. 
At best, it is neither more nor less than a laborious mystifying of 
the common-place. 


Putnam’s Library. A new volume of “Home and Social 
Philosophy,” from the Household Words of Dickens; the “Whims 
and Oddities of Hood;” and the “Arctic Journal,” by Lieut. 8. 
Osborne, of the British Navy, giving an account of eighteen months 
spent in the Polar regions; form the three last additions to this 
pleasant fireside series of cheap books from the press of Mr. Putnam, 


Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions, &c. By P.L.Simmons; 
to which is added an Account of the American Expedition, dc. By 
W. C. Lorp, D.D. Buffalo. (Derby & Co.) 

We have elsewhere noticed the interesting account of the pro- 
gress of Sir John Richardson, in search of the missing expedition of 
Sir John Franklin. The work before us takes up the whole histo- 
ry of Arctic discovery, and, in a condensed form, gives us its pro- 
gress, in the nineteenth eentury, down to the latest moment, closing 
with the narrative of the discoveries made by the American Expe- 
dition, recently fitted out by the liberality of Mr. Henry Grinnell. 
In this progress we have, seraitim, the voyages of Ross, Bucham, 
Franklin; including the land expeditions of the latter; of Parry, 
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Beechey ; Back’s Land Journey; Dease and Simpson’s Discoveries; 
Rae’s Land Expedition; the voyages of the Enterprise and Investi- 
gator, of the Plover, the Resolute, Assistance, Felix, Advance and 
other ships ; the voyage of Capt. Forsyth, &c. The narrative of 
the American Expedition closes the volume, which, from this state- 
ment of its contents, the reader will perceive, must embody all that 
is possible and desirable to know in regard to this most interesting 
history. 


Thackeray’s Book of Snobs. (Putnam.) Snob, is London slang, 
we take it, fora human humbug—a pretentious fellow, no matter 
in what walk; a cheat of a politician; a shabby genteel quack 
among physicians; a holiday soldier or carpet knight; and, among 
gentlemen, in general, a parvenu, who cannot well shake off the 
hang of the shop keeper, and is perpetually distracted between the 
thing he would be and the thing he is. This is all conjecture, for 
we confess to not having read a syllable of Thackeray’s book, which 
we feel to be a loss, for we seldom read him without pleasure, or 
reflect on what we have read in him without profit. Let the readers 
take counsel from our confession, and see for himself, in the pages 
of our author, what sort of creature a ‘‘ Snob” really is. 


Miss Sedgworth’s Writings. A collection of Miss Sedgworth’s 
writings was begun, by Putnam, some years ago, ina style to corres- 
pond with his editions of Cooper and Irving. Two or three volumes, 
Clarence, Redwood, &c., have been issued. “ A New England tale,” 
and Miscellanies, forms the title of the volume before us, which, 
like all the writings of this lady, is healthful and moral in tone, and 
of lively interest. The first story is domestic; among the smaller 
tales, is one, the scene of which is laid in France, in the feudal 
periods. 


Welch’s Portrait of Washington. Ofall the thousand portraits 
which we have of Washington, this is at once the truest as a por- 
trait, and the best as a work of art. It is from the head executed by 
Stuart; from the original picture, which is pronounced, by the best 
authorities, to be the most admirable likeness of Washington ever 
made. ‘The picture was painted for Mrs. Washington, and was the 
last portrait for which Washington could be persuaded to sit. 
These facts, the reputation of Stuart, and the unqualified testimony 
of those who have a right to speak, concur to render the original 
picture the very best extant. It is a subject of great gratification 
that we are now put in possession of an engraving from this picture, 
which is worthy of the original. It is executed on steel, by Mr. T. 
B. Welch, whom we are proud to claim as an artist of South-Caro- 
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lina. Mr. Welch has long been known to us, as one of the most 
successful of American engravers. The work before us establishes 
his claim to rank among the most distinguished artists of any coun- 
try now living. With wonderful felicity of touch, exhibiting equal 
boldness aud freedom, care and ingenuity, he has succeeded in trans- 
ferring to the steel, every, the least lineament of the great chief, as 
it came from the pencil of the painter. Nothing is left obscure, 
nothing wanting, no part slurred over,—all is perfect, true and ex- 
quisite. The accuracy of the stroke ; the delicate gradation of light 
and shadow; the wonderful truthfulness of the outline; the mild 
proverbial nobility of the expression ; all are preserved in lines and 
touches, which shall ever convey to the young American, to the 
most remote posterity, the genuine presentment of the calm yet 
massive features of him, whom it is our proper pride to hold first in 
peace, first in war, first in the hearts of his countrymen. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Welch is without qualification. He may count upon 
the most brilliant and enduring reputation, as an engraver, from this 
one picture—a picture which it is morally impossible that any future 
artist can surpass. This portrait must drive every other from the 
walls in the American household. 


Derby's Publication of Schoolcraft. In our July issue we gave 
place to a letter from a friend of Mr. Henry R. Schooleraft, in re- 
spect to an alleged violation of his rights, on the part of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Geo. H. Derby & Co., of Buffalo, New-York. These 
publishers demand of us permission to respond to this letter through 
the same medium, and we recognize the justness of their claim to 
do so, but we do not design that our pages shall be used for a con- 
troversy affecting individuals only ; and, both sides having stated 
their ease, we claim the right to exclude all farther matter on this 
subject. We give the answer of Messrs. Derby without comment ; 
but there is a point which they make with confidence, which con- 
cerns the whole tribe of authors, upon which we do not. hesi- 
tate to express our dissent broadly from the doctrine which they 
would assert. They say, “the book having become our property 
by purchase, we had an undoubted right to alter its title.’ Hard- 
ly, we think, without the consent of the author. The title is a part 
of the book. It is generally adopted with a marked reference to its 
contents, and, consequently, with a deliberate purpose on the part 
of the author. He, certainly, should be. consulted as to the policy 
of changing it ; but even without a regard to his rights in the mat- 
ter, the public, who are expected to buy, have their rights also. 
With the title ofa volume thus changed, the unsuspecting citizen may 
become the purchaser of a book which he already has in his library. 
But we content ourselves with the simple expression of our dissent 
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to the one assumption, and make way for the letter of Messrs. 
Derby : 


“ Burra.o, August 12, 1852. 
‘To the Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review : 


“Dear Sir: We notice in the last number of the ‘ Southern 
Quarterly Review, that a correspondent of yours makes an attack 
upon our house for publishing Mr. Schooleraft’s work on American 
Indians, in which there are statements and reflections unwarranted 
by the facts of the case, and which are well calculated to injure us. 
The facts of the matter are as follows: we purchased in the spring 
of 1851, from Mr. William H. Graham, the copyright and stereo- 
type plates of Mr. Schooleraft’s book, ‘ The Indian in his Wig- 
wam,’ who has given us the following certificate, which settles this 
branch of the subject, and shows that the word ‘surreptitious,’ as 
applied to this work in our hands, is inapplicable, 

ie OOP Ne 

“¢This is to certify that, for value received, I sold to George H. 
Derby & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., in April last, the stereotype plates 
and copyright of Schoolcraft’s ‘Indian in his Wigwam,’ of which I 
was the lawful owner. [Signed,] 


“ “Sept. 2d, 1851, Witiiam H. Grana™.’ 


“The entire property in the book thus became ours by right of 
purchase, in a regular business transaction. Instead of its being 
‘made up’ principally of Mr. Schooleraft’s Miscellany, as charged, it 
was printed from the original stereotype plates, purchased by us of 
Mr. Graham, and is word for word, and page for page the same as 
issued by him under the title of ‘Indian in his Wigwam,’ as the 
following certificate will show : 

“We the undersigned, booksellers in the city of Buffalo, do here- 
by certify, that we have examined a work published by Messrs. Geo. 
H. Derby & Co., of this city, entitled ‘ Schoolcraft’s American In- 
dians, and have compared it with a work formerly publisbed by 
William H. Graham, New-York, entitled ‘ Schoolcraft’s Indian in 
his Wigwam,’ and that, although the books are unlike in their me- 
chanical appearance, the letter press is the same, page for page, in 
both works, unaltered and unabridged, with the exception that Der- 
by’s edition has an appendix of ninety-six pages, which purports to 
be distinct from the work, and edited by another person. And in 
our opinion, from a careful examination, the two works were, with 
the above exception, from the same set of plates. And we further 
certify, that, in our opinion, the title ‘American Indians,’ &., is 
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more appropriate than ‘Indian in his Wigwam,’ &c., for the matier, 
which makes up the book. 
“« Tated, Buffalo, September 2d, 1851. 
“1 Signed, | O. G. STEELE, 
Cuar.es E, Peck.’ 


“To increase the size of the volume, we added ninety-six pages of 
interesting miscellaneous selections, as an APP“NDIX, for which Mr. 
S. is in nowise made responsible. 

“The book having become our property by purchase, we had an 
undoubted right to alter its title, and especially as it did not bear 
the same one under which it was originally published. Mr. School- 
craft, by his own showing, having, at least once before, furnished a 
‘better selling’ title, should not object to our giving it a new name, 
not inappropriate to its contents, but embracing the whole of his 
work and also our appendix; especially, as our object in naming 
was precisely like his, and it would seem much more successful in 
the result. Mr. Schoolcraft pronounces the work ‘surreptitious.’ 
Wherefore? He could not have examined it, or he would have 
ascertained that the portion for which he is made responsible is 
identical with that published, as it seems, under his express sanc- 
tion, by Mr. Benedict and by Mr. Graham, of whom we obtained 
the plates and copyright. 

‘To show one effect of the improvement of our edition, we will 
say we tried an edition of one thousand copies, printed for us in 
New-York, under the title of ‘ The Indian in his Wigwam, in the 
old form, and were two years in working it off. Whereas, under its 
present name, and in its present. dress, we have been obliged to 
print double that number in about two months. 

““ When your correspondent comes to know that we are the le- 
gitimate owners of the copyright, and when, after critical examina- 
tion, he ascertains that we have neither altered, abridged, nor added 
to the ‘Indian in his Wigwam, we are sure he will revise the 
sentiments expressed in his communication. ’Tis true we have pub- 
lished the work in connection with other matter, but this is so dis- 
tinctly pointed out as an ‘ appendza’ that no one can mistake it, nor 
suppose that any attempt has been made to palm this portion off as 
Mr. Schooleraft’s, 

“We concede that the phrase in the title page ‘New Revised 
Edition,’ is wrong and improperly used. It was unintentional, and 
should have been ‘ New and Jmproved Edition, which word we pre- 
fer, and we shall so insert it in future editions. 

“We have yet to learn that, when we purchase a book on specu- 
lation, and by fair business methods, that we are not entitled to 
make the most we can out of it in a legitimate way. 


“ Gorge H. Dersy & Co., Publishers, Buffalo, N. Y.” 
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